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A  N 


ENQUIRY 

WHETHER 

A  general  Practice  oFVirtue  tends  to  the 
Wealth  or  Poverty,  Benefit 
or  Disadvantage  of  a  People  ? 


In  which  the  Pleas  offered  by  the  Author  of  the 
Fable  of  the  Bees ,  or  private  Vices  publick  Bene¬ 
fit  s9  for  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Vice  and  Roguery 
are  conddered. 


With  fome  Thoughts  concerning  a  Toleration  of 

P u b lick  Stews. 


u 


Hoc,  de  quo  nunc  agimns,  id  ipfttm  eft,  quod  Utile  appellatur  :  in  quo  lapf  * 
Confaetudo  deftexit  de  via,  fenftmque  eo  deduthi  eft ,  nt  honeftatem  ab  nti- 
litate  fecernens,  &  confticneret  hone  ft  um  ejfe  aliquid ,  quod  utile  non  effet ;  & 
utile  qmd  non  honeftum  \  qua  nulla  pernicies  major  hominum  vita  potuit  af- 
ferri „  /Tull,  de  Offic.  L.  2.  5. 

I  would*  willingly  ask  in  what  Vice  is  profitable  to  The  Whole?  Not  furely 
in  Refpe&  of  heavenly  Things,  and  fuch  as  are  Divine  by  Nature:  For 
it  would  be  ridiculous  [to  fay,]  that  were  there  not  amongft  Men,  Malice* 
and  Covetoufnefs,  and  Lying,  or  that  if  we  did  not  rob,  plunder,  (lander  and 
murther  one  another,  the  Sun  would  not  run  his  appointed  Courfe,  nor 
the  World  enjoy  its  Sea(ons.  It  remains  then  that  the  Exiftence  of  Vice 
muft  be  profitable  for  us  and  our  Affuirss-^-[But]  are  we  the  more  healthy 
for  being  vicious,  or  do  we  more  abound  wich  Neceflaries?  Or  does  Vice 
eontributeany  thing  to  our  Beauty  and  Strength  ?  Plutarch,  of  common  Notions 
againft  the  Stoicks.  Eng.  Tranf.  London  1704. 

*=->— What  Difference  is  there  between  fuch  Triflersand'Ravers,  andthofe  who 
fay,  that  Intemperance  was  not  brought  forth  unprofitably  for  Continence* 
nor  Injuftice  for  Juftice?  That  fo  we  may  pray  to  the  Gods,  there  may 
be  always  Wickednefs :  Ibid. 


LONDON: 

Printed  for  R.  Wilkin  at  the  King's  Head  in  S|. 
Paul's  Church  Far  d.  1725*. 
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The  PRE  FAC  E. 


HE  firft  Part  of  this  Enquiry  was  drawn  up 
at  the  Requeft  of  a  Friend j  who  intended  to 
write  a  general  Difcourfe  of  the  Grounds  of 
Morality ;  and  in  that  to  conjider  the  differ • 
ent  Syftems  laid  down  in  the  Fable  of  the 
Bees  and  the  Chara6terifticks :  To  pew  in  Oppofition  to 
the  one ,  that  the  pocking  Image  the  Author  has  drawn  of 
Mankind,  and  the  moral  Virtues  they  have  hitherto  thought 
it  their  Perfection  to  praClife,  was  monftrout  and  unnatu « 
ral ;  and  in  anfwer  to  the  other  *  that  neither  is  Man  of fo 
refined  a  Frame ,  or  intended  to  be  fo,  as  to  praClife  Virtu# 
merely  for  its  own  Sake ,  or,  if  pe  were  reprefented  in  a 
human  Shape  (as  Plato  faid  of  IVifdom)  immediately  to 
fall  in  love  with  her ,  and  that  to  fo  roniantick  a  Degree ,  as 
to  obey  her  feverejl  Precepts,  merely  for  the  Pleafure  of 
purveying  the  Beauty  of  her  Perfon:  In  port ,  to  prove 
( what  it  feems  the  Perverfeuefs  of  fome  among  us  make  it 
neceffary  jhould  be  proved)  that  Men  in  themf elves  are  nei¬ 
ther  Seraphims  nor  Devils. 

In  the  doing  this,  he  propofed  to  conjider  the  Objections 
the  Author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees  had  urged  againft 
the  PraCiice  of  Virtue :  And  finding  that  the  mojl  popu¬ 
lar  one  was  the  Difadvantage  it  is  pretended  the  Pub~ 
lick  would  lye  under  from  the  Lop  of  that  Variety  of  Em¬ 
ployments  which  now  depend  upon  Vice  and  Roguery ,  what 
he  defigned  by  this  Requeft  to  his  Friend,  was  to  fee  in  a 
plain  and  dftinCl  View,  in  what  manner  Trade  and  Em¬ 
ployments  would  really  be  affeCled  by  a  ftriCl  and  general 
PraCiice  of  moral  Duties.  Upon  per ufal  of  that  Paper ^ 
the  Gentleman  was  p leafed  to  dif engage  hi mj elf  from  fo 
much  of  his  Defign  as  related  to  the  Fable  of  the  Bees 
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/  The  P  'R  E  FAC  E. 

and  lay  the  Burthen  of  it  upon  one  much  inferior  to  him*' 
felf  in  thofe  Abilities  that  muft  have  recommended  fuch  a 
Treatife  to  the  Favour  of  the  Pub  lick. 

This  Paper  is  now  fwelled  to  almoft  the  Compafs  of  a 
Book .  But  the  Reader  mufi  not  expert  from  hence  a  par¬ 
ticular  Anfwer  to  every  thing  that  defer ves  Cenfure  in  the 
Fable  of  the  Bees.  The  mofi  tolerable  Part  of  his  Perform¬ 
ance  is  a  borrowed  Satyr  upon  the  Follies  and  V  icesof  Man¬ 
kind ,  which  the  Author  either  miftakes  himfelf  or  is  pleafed 
to  put  upon  the  World  for  a  Defcription  o/human  Nature, 
and  anEJfay  upon  the  Paffions .  There  are  other  Paffages 
fo  very  low  and  indecent ,  that  common  Modejly  will  fcarce 
allow  an  Anfwer  to  them.  Among  others  to  this  Purpofe 
let  the  Reader  turn  to  p.  118.  where  he  is  ridiculing  the 
idle  and  extravagant  Fears  that  ignorant  and  unexperi¬ 
enced  People  have  upon  them ,  from  the  /For^  Enervate.. 
But  for  this  I  leave  him  to  the  Corrertion  of  his  Brother 
Anodyne,  and  hope  he  will  do  him  fuflice  in  the  next  E„ 
dition  of  one  of  his  late  Pieces. 

Such  as  his  Book  is ,  he  fays  it  has  found  its  Patrons, 
But  whether  they  are  Perfons  either  of  the  greateft  Pro- 
bity  and  Virtue,  or  the  moft  unqueftionablegood  Senfe% 
the  Reader  will  be  apt  to  guefs  from  thefudgment  he  Jhall 
form  of  the  Book  itfelf  in  both  thefe  Refperts ;  when  he  fees 
of  what  kind  the  Principles  are  which  are  recommended  in 
it,  and  in  how  confifient  a  manner  they  are  defended. 

But  whatever  Notion  the  World  may  entertain  of  this 
Gentleman  s  Abilities ,  it  ought  to  be  allowed  that  they  are 
well  enough  proportioned  to  the  Task  he  has  undertaken. 
There  needs  no  great  Wit ,  and  much  lefs  Logic k,  to  re¬ 
commend  the  Prartice  of  J/ice.  Treatife  s  of  Impiety  will 
fubfift,  and  find  Applaufe  from  their  own  intrinfick  Palue, 
without  the  Glofs  of  good  Senfe  to  fet  them  off.  What 
Occafion  is  there  for  any  exart  Talent  of  reafoning  to  con- 
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vince  young  Fellows ,  that  in  the  midft  of  their  Debauchery 
they  are  promoting  the  publick  Good  ?  'That  the  Magi - 
fir  ate  neglefts  his  Duty  to  them  in  not  providing  better  for 
their  Pleafures ,  by  tolerating  afufficient  Number  of  Tem¬ 
ples  of  Venus,  where  without  the  Trouble  and  Pains  of 
employing  People  to  bawd  for  them ,  they  may  conjlantly 
offer  up  their  Devotions  ?  That  if  ever  through  a  general 
Pr  a  ft  ice  of  Virtue ,  or  the  want  of  good  Government , 
they  Jhould  fall  under  fo  great  a  Misfortune  as  to  find  a 
Scarcity  of  Englifh  Whores,  it  is  the  proper  Bufinefs  of 
the  Magifirate  to  look  out  and  procure  a  fufficient  Number 
from  foreign  Parts  ?  The  Pupils  fuch  Leftures  are  de- 
figned  for ,  carry  Inclinations  about  with  them ,  that  will 
eafily  excufe  the  want  of  a  good  reafoning  Head  in  their 
Tutor . 

To  thofe  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Nature 
of  Trade,  and  the  real  Source  of  a  national  Wealth ,  a 
great  deal  lefs  would  have  been  fufficient  to  fhew  the  Mif- 
chiefs  of  Vice  in  general,  and  of  Luxury  in  particular .  But 
for  the  fake  of  others  I  have  been  forced  to  follow  him  thro* 
a  tedious  Repetition  of  the  fame  thing  in  different  Views • 

The  Account  of  his  Opinions  relating  to  the  fir fi  Forma¬ 
tion  of  Society ,  and  the  Origin  of  moral  Virtues ,  is  given 
with  no  other  Defign  than  to  prevent  the  Tedioufnefs  which 
a  feparate  Anfwer  to  all  the  Abfur dities  he  has  fallen  into 
would  occafion »  Indeed  fuch  an  Anfwer  is  the  lefs  necef - 
fary  after  what  has  been  writ  with  fo  much  Spirit  and  good 
Senfe  upon  this  Subjeft  already  b„ 

It  is  a  Saying  of  the  Duke  of  Rochefocault,  4  That 
4  as  wicked  as  Men  are ,  they  never  dare  to  profefs  them - 
4  f elves  Enemies  to  Virtue ;  and  when  they  have  a  Mind 
4  to  perfecute  it,  they  either  pretend  not  to  think  it  real,  or 
4  forge  fome  Faults  and  lay  to  its  Charge  c.  ’  A  Char  after  ^ 


b  Mr.  Laro’s  Remarks. 
c  N°.  fS&  Paris  Edit.  i6$i„ 
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which  if  the  noble  Frenchman  drew  for  himfelf  is  done 
with  more  Judgment  than  arty  thing  in  his  Book.  BuP 
perhaps  the  fame  Principle  of  Self-Love,  he  had  with 
fo  much  Sagacity  fpied  out  in  all  the  reft  of  Mankind ,  had 
Jhut  his  Eyes  againft  this  lively  Reprefentation  of  him - 

m  m 

It  is  not  impoftible  however  but  this  might  be  laid  down 
as  a  Model  for  the  Obfervat'ton  of  thofe  who  Jhould  write 
in  the  fame  Caufe  after  him ,  and  to  point  out  juft  how  far 
it  was  proper  for  them  to  go  in  their  Attacks  upon  Virtue . 
This  Model  Mr.  Efprit  a  has  followed  very  clofely ,  and 
fo ,  in  the  main ,  has  the  Author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees  ‘ 
But  by  leaving  out  fometimes  the  Reftrittions  their 
Notions  were  guarded  with ,  or  infer  ting  others  of  his 
own,  which  rather  expofe  than  extenuate  the  Guilt  of 
them ,  upon  the  whole ,  he  has  much  outdone  the  Original • 
It  is  not  only  that  moft  things  are  not  Virtue ,  which  the 
IV nld  take  for  fetch,  but  the  Thing  itfelf  we  are  told ,  is 
ridiculous  in  Theory ,  and  mifchievous  in  Prattice. 

As  to  what  relates  to  Charity  Schools ,  I  have  not  pre - 
fumed  to  give  Notice  in  the  Title  Page  that  I  have  fetid 
any  thing  in  Defence  of  them.  Thofe  Gentlemen  who  are 
the  greateft  Admirers  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  would 
hardly  vouchfafe  to  look  into  a  Book ,  which  they  found 
could  treat  of  fo  ungraceful  a  Subjett ,  as  the  Teaching  poor 
Children  to  read ,  giving  them  Cloaths ,  and  binding  them 
Apprentices 


*  La  des  Vsrttis  humaines.- 
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HA  T  a  general  Practice  of  Morality  would 
enrich  a  People ,  jhewn  from  the  Original  of 
Trade,  and  the  federal  Sources  of  a  national 
Wealth .  All  kinds  of  Trades  and  Employ¬ 
ments  concerned  in  providing  againft  Roguery ,  add  no¬ 
thing  to  thepuhlick  Wealth .  How  all  fuch  Hands  would 
add  to  the  publick  Wealth,  if  there  were  an  entire  Ab- 
fence  of  Vice  and  Roguery.  The  great  Latitude  in 
which  the  Author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees  has  defend¬ 
ed  his  Opinion  of  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Evil ,  and  the  Abfur- 
dity  of  it.  The  (iriftefl  Pr attics  of  Virtue ,  as  it  does 
not  make  a  People  lefs  wealthy,  fo  neither  does  it  upon 
any  other  Account  make  them  lefs  happy  or  lefs  fecure  a- 
gain fi  their  Enemies,  top.  21. 

Se6L  2.  The  monftrous  and  unnatural  Account  given  in 
fever al  Parts  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  of  the  Origin 
of  moral  Virtue ,  and  the  firjl  Formation  of  Society ,  ret 
prefented.  to  p.  36. 

$e£h  3.  His  favourite  Inftance  of  the  Benefit  of  Luxury 
confidered »  He  has  called  fever  al  Things  Luxury  which 
are  not  fo.  Every  kind  of  real  Luxury  greatly  mif- 
chievous.  How  Lavijhnefs  affeds  a  People,  Jhewn  from 
the  Nature  of  foreign  Trade ,  or  Exports  and  Imports. 
His  Paradox  that  Holland  has  not  grown  rich  by  the 
Help  of  Frugality ,  examined .  The  Abfurdity  of  fup- 
pofing  that  Frugality  Jhould  enrich  every  Jingle  Family, 
and  empoverijh  a  Number  of  thofe  Families  joined  to¬ 
gether  in  Society.  That  Luxury  and  Extravagance 
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vent  the  Exportation  of  Coin.  They  are  truly  and  pro¬ 
perly  fumptuary  Laws,  The  Nature  an dUfe  of  foreign 
Exchange  explained.  Of  high  Cufipms  upon  Goods. 
Other  Mifchiefs  arifing  from  Luxury,  top.  73* 
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Jidered .  The  Means  to  prevent  it,  and  yet  fecure  thofe 
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moral  Duties ,  therefore  the  Infiance  itfelf  not  at  all  to 
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Page  1.  Line  9.  for  People  read  feparatc  Families,  p.  20.  1.  21.  read  Me¬ 
thods  by  which,  p.94.1.  12.  for  them,  read  thence,  p.  96. 1,  12,  read  the 
more  Ingenious,  p.  179. 1.  16.  for  Perfons  read  P argons. 


AN 


A  N 

E  N  QUIR  Y, 

Whether  a  General  Practice  of  Virtue 
tends  to  the  Wealth  or  Poverty  of  a 
People,  &c. 


dE  different  Parts  of  the  Earth  being 
endued  with  different  Properties,  and 
producing  different  Fruits  fortheUfe 
of  Mankind;  and  Men  being  natu¬ 
rally  form’d  with  different  Talents  and 
Difpofitions,  and  acquiring  different 
Sorts  of  Skill  in  the  Improvement  of  thefe;  the  Con- 
veniency  of  Trade  was  found  out  as  foon  as  there 
were  any  People  in  the  World.  Trade  is  nothing  but  an 
Exchange  of  Commodities,  that  is,  of  the  Fruits  of  the 
Earth,  either  natural,  or  improv’d  by  Skill  and  Labour 
Now  Reafon  and  Obfervation  immediately  taught  them3 
that  tho’  no  one  Part  of  the  Earth  produced  the  Fruits 
of  the  whole,  yet  by  Exchanging  the  Superfluities  of 

B  one 


one  Sort,  for  what  they,  wanted  of  others,  the  Defeft 
might  in  a  good  Meafure  be  fupply’d.  Trade  there¬ 
fore  is  a  Contrivance  to  extend  (as  much  as  poflible) 
the  particular  Benefits  that  any  one  Perfon  or  one  Peo¬ 
ple  enjoys,  to  all  People;  and  in  efFedt  to  make  each 
Portion  of  the  Earth  produce  what  the  whole  Earth 
produces.  But  thefe  Advantages  were  foon  carried  fur¬ 
ther  than  bare  Necefiity  pointed  out  to  them.  They 
found  that  lefs  than  all  the  Product  of  the  Earth,  and 
lefs  than  all  their  Labour  would  fupply  them  with  Ne- 
cefifaries  and  Conveniencies,  and  therefore  naturally 
thought  of  adding  to  them  the  Elegancies  or  Ornaments 
of  Life.  From  hence  it  will  appear, 

Firfi:,  That  the  Wealth  of  a  Country  confifts  in  a 
Soil  that  produces  the  greateft  Plenty  of  the  NecefTaries, 
Conveniencies  and  Ornaments  of  Living,  or  in  the  Re¬ 
turns  of  them  by  Trade.  In  order  to  enjoy  which  Ad¬ 
vantages,  the  Community  muft  have  Hands  enough  to 
make  the  moil  of  the  natural  Fruits  of  their  Soil,  to 
improve  them  by  Skill  and  Labour,  to  fecure  Men  in 
the  PofTeflion  of  them  when  they  are  obtain’d  (  with 
the  Affiltance  of  a  mild  Government)  to  exchange- 
Commodities  with  one  another,  to  furnilh  Foreigners 
with  that  Share  of  them  that  is  not  wanted  at  home, 
and  to  import  in  Exchange  for  them  fuch  of  their  Com¬ 
modities  as  are  wanted. 

But  Secondly,  in  forming  a  Comparifon  between  the 
Wealth  of  one  Country  and  that  of  another,  we  need 
only  confider  the  Plenty  of  Ornaments  there  is  in  each; 
for  the  Neceflaries  and  Conveniencies  of  Life  are  com¬ 
mon  to  almoft  all  People  alike;  it  being  abfurd  to  fay 
that  a  People  fhould  fubfift  without  Necpflaries,  and 
very  unlikely  that  any  Community  of  Men  ftiould  pitch 
upon  fo  fmall  or  fo  barren  a  Portion  of  the  Earth  for 
iheir  Refidence,  as  by  the  Flelp  of  their  Labour  would 
not  fupply  them  with  all  the  Convenieacies  of  Life. 
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In  this  View  therefore  the  NecefTaries  and  Convenient 
cies  of  Life  fhould  not  be  confider’d  as  a  Part  of  Na¬ 
tional  Wealth  any  other  wife  than  as  a  Superfluity  of 
them  will  procure  Ornaments  in  return  for  them  from 
thofe  Countries,  where  ’tis  their  Intereft  either  to  neg- 
led  their  own  Soil,  or  to  work  up  the  Produd  of  it 
for  foreign  Trade,  rather  than  Home  Coiifumption. 
What  is  common  then  to  all  Countries  alike  being 
thrown  out  of  the  Account,  publick  Wealth  may  be 
faid  to  confift  in  the  greateft  Plenty  of  Ornaments. 

Thefe  Advantages,  the  Author  of  The  Fable  of  the 
Bees  thinks  no  Society  can  enjoy,  where  there  is  a  Ge¬ 
neral  Pradice  of  Virtue.  The  Subflance  of  what  he 
fays  to  this  Purpofe,  is  this : 

u  Since  a  Number  of  Men  are  employ’d  and  main® 
“  tain’d  by  fecuring  others  in  the  Enjoyment  of  their 
u  Wealth  or  Property,  which  can  only  happen  upon 
u  aSuppofition  of  Wrong  and  Violence,  all  thefe 
a  muft  be  left  without  Employment  where  there’s  an 
tc  Univerfal  Honefty.  Therefore  the  Lofs  of  this  La- 
11  bour  is  a  Lofs  of  Wealth  to  the  Community,  and 
u  the  Maintenance  of  that  vafl  Number  of  idle  Hands* 
u  an  unfupportable  Charge  and  Burthen. 

To  judge  of  the  Weight  of  this  Gbjedion,  it  muft 
be  confider’d,  whether  what  is  laid  down  in  the  firft 
Pofition,  be  a  true  Account  of  National  Wealth  ;  whe¬ 
ther  it  confifts  only  in  the  Fruits  of  the  Soil  improv’d 
by  Skill  and  Labour,  and  the  Returns  of  them  by 
Trade.  If  the  Affirmative  be  true,  ’tis  neceffary  only 
there  fhould  be  Hands  enough  to  make  the  mod  of 
thefe  Advantages,  that  is,  to  manure  the  Earth  for  the 
better  and  more  plentiful  Produdion  of  its  Fruits,  to 
draw  forth  and  gather  thefe  Fruits,  to  improve  them 
by  Skill  and  Labour,  and  to  exchange  the  Superfluities 
of  them  for  fuch  other  Commodities  as  are  wanted. 
By  the  Help  of  thefe  Hands  then,  the  Society  will  be 
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as  rich  as  it  can  be ,  and  no  fort  of  Labour  that  does 
not  contribute  to  one  of  thofe  Purpofes,  can  add  at  all 
to  their  Wealth.  For  as  to  thefe  Employments  that 
are  concern’d  in  the  Security  of  Property,  tho’  they 
are  neceffary  while  Vice  and  Roguery  fubfift,  yet  they 
add  no  new  Wealth  to  the  Community;  they  only 
continue  what  is  already  got  to  the  proper  Owners, 
And  as  the  Security  of  Poffeflions  fo  gain’d  gives  En¬ 
couragement  to  Induftry  in  the  gaining  them,  ’tis  upon 
that  Account  only  that  fuch  Hands  are  inftrumental  ill 
the  Acquifition  of  National  Wealth.  But  as  thefe  very 
Poffefiions  would  be  much  better  fecur’d  by  an  Uni- 
verfal  Honefty,  fo  luch  an  Honefty  would  be  a  much 
greater  Encouragement  to  Induftry,  and  confequentjy 
in  a  greater  Degree  contribute  to  the  National  Wealth. 
But  this  is  carrying  the  Benefit  of  Univerfal  Honefty 
further  than  is  neceffary  in  Anfwer  to  the  Obje&ion, 
’Tis  fufficient,  at  prefent,  if  it  appears,  that  an  entire  Ab- 
fence  of  Roguery,  by  which  ’tis  pretended  fo  many 
Hands  would  be  left  idle,  could  not  at  all  take  off 
from  the  National  Wealth. 

It  will  be  ask’d  in  Confequence  of  the  fecond  Part 
of  the  Argument,  how  thefe  Men  left  without  Employ¬ 
ment  can  be  maintained? 

It  has  been  prov’d  already,  that  this  Change  in  their 
Morals  would  not  lefTen  the  Wealth  or  Property  of  a 
People,  and  confequently  there  would  be  the  fame  Fund 
of  Provifions  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  fame  Num¬ 
ber  of  People.  We  will  allow  then  that  fuch  as  are 
thus  deprived  of  their  Employments,  have  a  Right  to  a 
Maintenance  fome  way  or  other,  and  that  the  Society 
is  under  an  Obligation  to  employ  them,  or  (what  comes 
to  the  fame  Thing),  to  maintain  them  unemployed. 

If  muft  be  confider’d,  that  as  every  Man  is  oblig’d  to 
be  at  fome  Expence,  in  fencing  himfelf  and  his  Pro¬ 
perty  again  ft  Violence  and  Wrong,  fo  this  Expence 
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would  be  entirely  faved  by  a  General  Pra6Hce  of  Vir¬ 
tue  ;  and  the  Savings  of  this  Expence  throughout  the 
Community  would  be  a  Fund  for  the  Maintenance  of 
fuch  as  by  this  Means  are  grown  ufelefs.  This  every 
one  would  chearfully  contribute  to  the  Payment  of, 
on  account  of  the  compleat  Security  he  has  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  Remainder  without  Fear  or  Hazard. 

Indeed  in  the  prefent  Situation  of  Affairs  Idlenefs 
has  a  Tendency  to  Vice;  but  the  Obje&ion  fuppofes 
an  entire  Abfence  of  Vice.  The  Queftion  here  is  not 
whether  Idlenefs  promotes  Vicey  but  whether  Virtue 
begets  Poverty ,  It  will  be  the  fame  thing  therefore 
to  the  Community,  whether  thefe  Hands  are  employ’d 
in  ufelefs  Labour,  or  maintain’d  unemployed  ;  for  bare 
Employment  is  of  no  Ufe  to  the  Publick,  nor  is  it  pof- 
fible  it  fhould  be. 

I  have  known  an  Overfeer  of  the  Poor  in  the  Coun- 
try,  when  a  lufty  Fellow  has  complain’d  to  him  of  his 
want  of  Work,  employ  him  for  a  whole  Day  toge¬ 
ther  in  turning  a  Grindftone,  tho’  nothing  was  all  that 
while  ground  upon  it.  I  believe  it  won’t  be  faid  that 
the  Parilh  was  the  richer  for  the  Fellow’s  Labour;  or 
that  they  might  not  as  cheaply  have  paid  him  for  fit¬ 
ting  at  home,  or  obferving  the  Shapes  of  the  Clouds. 
The  Overfeer  however  judg’d  right ;  the  Fellow  grew 
aftiam’d  of  fo  fenfelefs  a  Task,  and  foon  found  out  a 
better  Emyloyment  himfelf. 

That  fomewhat  like  this  would  be  the  Cafe  of  the 
Whole  Community,  is  the  next  thing  we  fhall  endea¬ 
vour  to  prove ;  that  is,  that  all  or  great  Numbers  of 
thofe  we  have  hitherto  fuppofed  would  be  ufelefs  from 
the  want  of  their  prefent  Employment  in  providing 
againft  Roguery,  would  find  other  Employments :  And 
as  all  the  Skill  and  Labour  exercis’d  in  thefe,  would  be 
juft  fo  much  Addition  to  the  publick  Wealth;  fo  it 
piuft  be  put  to  the  Account  of  this  Uuiverfal  Honefty3 
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that  is,  it  will  be  a  Proof  that  flich  Univerfal  Honeflf 
not  only  does  not  occafion  any  Poverty,  but  would 
greatly  encr£afe  a  National  IVealth. 

In  the  firft  Place,  there  never  was  yet  that  Country 
in  the  World,  where  every  Part  of  the  Soil  was  fo 
compleatly  improv'd  as  not  to  be  capable  of  much  fur¬ 
ther  Improvement.  This  of  it  felf  would  employ  vaft 
Numbers,  and  all  fuch  further  Improvement  of  the  Soil 
would  be  an  additional  Wealth. 

2dly,  If  Wealth  confifls  in  a  Plenty  of  Ornaments, 
whatever  adds  to  thefe  is  an  Addition  to  Wealth.  Now 
the  Skill  and  Labour  that  might  be  employ’d  in  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  Commodities,  or  in  adding  to  the  Ele¬ 
gancies  of  Life,  is  almofl  infinite.  The  Arts  of  Pain¬ 
ting,  Carving,  Gildirig,  &c.  might  take  up  the  Time, 
and  fupply  Labour  to  all  fuch  as  are  now  employ’d  in 
Bolts,  Locks  and  Fences.  Such  as  are  employ’d  in 
teaching  others  their  Duty,  or  pleading  for  their  Rights, 
would,  by  their  fuperior  Skill  and  Underflanding,  be  the 
Men  of  Wealth,  and  live  in  Elegance  and  Grandeur 
themfelves,  or  in  fome  Condition  or  other,  contribute 
to  thofe  Advantages  in  their  Neighbours. 

There  could  be  no  Want  of  Employment  then,  fup- 
pofing  this  great  Change  to  be  ever  fo  fudden,  and 
that  a  Miracle  intervened  to  effedl  it  at  once.  But  this 
is  fetting  the  prefen  t  Quell  ion  in  a  very  improper  Light. 
When  this  is  apply’d  to  Pra&ice,  and  addrefs’d  to  the 
Magiflrate  %  as  a  Rule  to  diredf  him  in  the  Go¬ 
vern  met  it  of  a  Society,  the  Change  mull  neceffarily  be 
fuppofed  to  be  gradual ;  and  then  it  will  appear  dill 
plainer  that  there  would  neceffarily  arife  a  Succeffion 
of  new  Trades,  or  a  greater  Number  of  the  prefent 


3  In  Anfvoer  to  the  Trefcntment  of  the  Grand  Jury,  he  fays.  The  Mat¬ 
ter  complain’d  of  ( the  Fable  of  the  Bees )  is  manifefUy  addrefs’d  to  Ma¬ 
gistrates  and  Politiciansj  p.  469.  N,  B.  The  lafi  Edition  is  all  along  refer’d  to . 
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Trades  that  contribute  to  the  ornamental  Parts  of  Life, 
in  Proportion  as  the  Trades  in  providing  againll  Ro¬ 
guery  grew  ufelefs  and  wore  off. 

All  the  Confequences  of  an  Univerfal  Honefty  will 
belt  appear  from  the  following  Cafe. 

Suppofe  a  Man  pollefs’d  of  a  large  Flock  of  Sheep, 
who  is  oblig’d  to  be  at  a  great  Expence  in  making  his 
Fences  very  Itrong,  and  in  maintaining  a  Number  of 
Shepherds  to  preferve  them  again!!  the  Wolves  that  a- 
bound  in  his  Neighbourhood.  Afterwards  by  the  Care  and 
Skill  of  the  Government,  or  the  Affiflanceof  his  Neigh¬ 
bours,  the  Wolves  are  all  deflroyed.  Would  the  Coun¬ 
tryman  complain  that  by  this  Means  his  Servants  were 
left  without  Employment  ?  Or  if  he  Ihould,  would 
not  he  be  told,  that  his  Expence,  and  not  his  Income, 
was  leffen’d  ?  Or  if  he  was  Hill  oblig’d  to  maintain 
the  fame  Servants,  that  they  would  contribute  to  his 
Profit  by  an  Improvement  of  other  Parts  of  his  Farm  £ 
or  if  there  was  no  Room  for  that,  to  his  Convenfency 
and  Grandeur,  by  adorning  his  Houfe  and  Gardens ; 
or  by  a  better  Attendance  upon  himfelf  and  Family  ? 
The  worlt  that  could  happen  from  their  Want  of  Em¬ 
ployment  being  only  that  fome  of  his  Shepherds  would 
be  turned  into  Footmen,  and  wait  at  their  Mailer’s 
Table,  inltead  of  watching  his  Flocks.  In  fhort,  ’till 
his  Acres  grew  fewer,  or  his  Crops  lcfs  plentiful,  no 
one  ill  Confequence  could  follow  from  the  Change. 

Rogues  and  Plunderers  are  the  IVohes  of  humane 
Society  ;  and  that  People,  as  well  as  private  Family, 
would  be  the  moll  happy  and  wealthy,  where  the  Em¬ 
ployment  for  Fence* makers,  Guards  and  Watchmen, 
and  the  Occafion  for  them  were  entirely  at  an  End. 

If  it  be  obje&ed  that  fuch  a  Morality  would  deflroy  a 
Part  of  Foreign  Trade,  bec.au fe  fuch  as  are  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  building,  exporting,^.  Ships  of  War,  Am¬ 
munitions  and  other  warlike  Stores,  which  are  occafi- 
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onM  by  tnjufiice  and  Opprefiion,  would  then  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do ;  I  anfwer,  that  warlike  Stores,  &c.  being 
the  Felices  again!!  the  Plunder  of  other  Societies,  as  Bolts, 
Locks  and  Barrs  are  again!!  the  Robberies  of  private 
Men,  if  fuch  a  Morality  is  fuppos’d  to  be  confin’d  to 
one  Nation,  other  Countries  will  !!ill  have  Occafion 
for  thofe  Commodities ;  but  fuppofing  it  Univerfal, 
their  Commerce  in  the  Ornaments  of  Life  would  be 
the  greater,  as  their  Demand  for  Provifions  again!! 
thofe  Mifchiefs  grew  lefs. 

To  illu!!rate  yet  further,  what  has  hitherto  been  faid 
by  another  Infiance  that  comes  likewife  within  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  Scheme  b. 

Put  the  Cafe  that  by  another  Miracle  the  Ufe  of 
Phyfick  were  to  ceafe  (as  mo!!  of  it,  the  learned  Au¬ 
thor  thinks,  would  ceafe  with  common  Roguery  % 
whilft  a  good  Part  of  the  Remainder  would  be  left  to 
fublift  upon  Folly)  fuppofe  all  People  were  to  enjoy  a 
perfed  State  of  Health  ’till  they  died  (for  Sicknefs  is  a 
natural  Evil,  as  Roguery  is  a  moral  one)  Would  any 
one  fcruple  to  pay  Phyficians  as  much  to  fit  fiill,  as 
he  pays  them  at  prefent  for  Advice  and  Phyfick,  in 
Confideration  of  fuch  a  Blelfing?  Or  wou’d  the  Pub- 
lick  fuffer  by  their  Idlenefs,  or  that  of  the  Tradefmen 
dependant  upon  them  ?  If  the  Evils  themfelves  ceafe 
at  the  fame  Time  that  the  Provisions  again!!  them  are 
remov’d,  ’tis  impoffible  any  Lofs  or  Inconvenience 
fttou’d  happen  from  the  Alteration.  If  the  Want  of 
Employment  be  in  it  felf  a  Grievance,  let  it  be  re- 
membred,  that  tho’  the  univerfal  Medicine  would  be 
worth  very  little,  yet  a  large  Field  of  Labour  would 


fa  P.  428.  Evil  moral  as  well  as  natural,  is  the  folid  Bafis,  the  Life 
3nd  Support  ot  all  Trades  and  Employments;,  without  Exception, 
c  P.  5,  IJ. 
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Pill  remain  behind  in  fquaring  the  Circle,  finding  oat 
the  Philofopher’s  Stone,  or  a  perpetual  Motion. 

In  the  lnftance  now  mention’d,  ’tis  certain,  that  a 
fmall  Part  of  our  Foreign,  as  well  as  Inland  Trade, 
would  be  deflroy’d.  ’Twill  be  the  fame  Thing  in  any 
more  confiderable  Branch.  As  there  would  be  no  Oc*5 
cafion  for  the  Importation  of  Drugs,  it  will  be  ask’d 
how  that  Quantity  of  our  Goods,  which  is  now  ex* 
ported  in  Exchange  for  them,  can  be  difpos’d  of?  T o 
fuppofe  then  the  word  that  could  pojjibly  happen,  and 
that  there  is  no  other  Vent  for  them,  let  there  be  as 
much  Skill  and  Labour  employ’d  in  working  them  up 
as  there  is  now,  and  when  they  are  ready  for  Expor¬ 
tation,  either  let  them  be  deflroy’d  here,  or  flipped  off 
immediately,  and  thrown  over  Board.  Goods  burnt  and 
funk  [fays  the  Author,  in  favour  of  Storms,  Ship¬ 
wrecks,  C sV.  e]  are  as  beneficial  to  the  Poor ,  as  if  they 
had  fafely  arrived  at  their  fever ai  Ports  ;  which  then 
will  appear  more  demonftrably  true  in  the  prefentCafe, 
as  the  Subfiance  of  the  Exporter  or  Employer  of  the 
Poor  is  not  leflen’d  by  fuch  an  Accident.  It  will  be 
ask’d,  Who  then  (hall  pay  for  the  Materials  and  Work- 
manfhip  of  them  ?  The  Property  of  thofe  People  whofe 
W^nt  of  Drugs  or  Phyfick  ceafes,  is  increas’d  by  this 
means;  or,  which  is  the  fame  Thing,  their  neceffary 
Expences  are  leffen’d.  Thefe  .  People  wou’d  think  the 
Bleffing  of  Health  cheaply  purchas’d  at  fo  fmall  a 
Price;  or  as  the  Cafe  is  general,  let  the  Pubiick  pay 
ft,  and  raife  it  upon  the  People  in  what  Proportion 
they  pleafe.  ’Tis  plain,  the  whole  Community  would 
be  as  able  to  pay  it  as  they  are  now,  fince  no  Part  of 
their  Wealth  is  lelfen’d  by  the  Change.  Their  natural 
Soil  would  be  the  fame,  while  more  Hands  might  be 
employ’d  in  making  the  utrnofl  Advantages  of  it. 
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It  would  be  too  tedious  to  purfue  this  Gbfervation 
thro’  the  feveral  Branches  of  Trade  that  are  now  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  providing  again!!  Vice  and  Roguery;  but  I 
believe  enough  has  been  laid  to  convince  the  intelligent 
Reader,  that  the  fame  Way  of  Reafoning  will  hold 
good  uni ver fall y  in  other  Infiances. 

The  Author  makes  Sicknefs,  and  fnch  other  natural 
Evils ,  a  Part  of  the  [olid  Bafis ,  the  Life  and  Support  of 
Trades  and  Employments  f,  as  much  as  Moral  ones. 
In  the  fame  Manner  the  Inundations  and  Incroach- 
ments  of  the  Sea,  that  fome  Countries  are  particularly 
liable  to,  are  publick  Benefits  in  that  Country,  as  much 
as  the  Plunder  and  Incroachment  of  Rogues  and  Vil¬ 
lains  ;  for  as  many  Hands  may  be  employ’d  in  provid¬ 
ing  again!!  thofe  Natural  Evils,  as  again!!  Moral  ones. 
What  a  vat!  Expence  are  the  Dutch  at  every  Year,  in 
repairing  their  Dikes  ?  Now  according  to  him,  a  Pro- 
jed  for  faving  this  Expence  ought  to  be  lookt  upon  as 
a  Plot  again!!  the  Wealth  and  Safety  of  their  Coun¬ 
try,  as  it  would  certainly  deprive  a  vafl  Number  of 
Men  of  their  prefent  Employment.  But  if  a  rational 
fealible  Projed  for  this  Purpofe  fhould  meet  with  fuch 
a  Reception,  the  wife  Rulers  of  that  well-ordered  Com - 
monwealth  s  would,  in  the  Opinion  of  fome  People, 
forfeit  a  Share  of  their  Reputation  for  good  Policy. 
Suppofe  yet  further,  that  fuch  Hands  were  depriv’d  of 
their  prefent  Employment  ever  fo  fuddenly,  that  Pro¬ 
vidence  fhou’d  in  one  Night’s  time  raife  Barriers  again!! 
the  Sea,  that  were  to  lafl  as  long  as  the  World  it  felf, 
in  all  Probability, thefe  wife  Rulers  would  notconfider 
Inch  a  Miracle  as  a  National  Misfortune,  but  would 
find  out  ways  enough  to  employ  thofe  Hands  who  now 
work  in  their  Dikes,  efpecially  when,  as  the  Author 
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tells  you,  in  fome  of  their  Provinces  there’s  Abundance 
of  Ground  lying  wafie  for  want  of  Improvement  h. 

This  Abfurdity  runs  thro’  his  Book.  Evil  moral  as 
well  as  natural  is  the  folid  Bafis ,  &c»  Not  only  all  forts 
of  Vice  and  Roguery,  but  the  Necejfities  and  Imp  erf e- 
Ilians  of  Man ,  the  various  Inclemencies  of  Air  and  other 
Elements ,  the  Treachery  of  Heater,  the  Rage  of  Fire ,  the 
Sterility  of  the  Earth ,  Sicknefs  and  Diafters  of  all  forts; 
in  fhort,  all  luch  Evils  as  the  World  call  Misfortunes , 
come  into  his  Account  of  Pub  lick  Benefits.  The  Gifts 
and  Munificence  of  Heaven ,  and  all  the  Bounties  and 
Benefits  of  Nature ,  by  faving  a  World  of  Labour  and 
Pains,  make  us  poor »  But  the  Inclemencies  of  Air  and 
other  Elements ,  Badnefs  of  Seafons ,  the  Stubbomnefs  and 
Sterility  of  the  Earth ,  are  the  great  Source  of  Trades 
and  confequently  of  Wealth  :  They  rack  our  Inven¬ 
tion,  and  fo  make  us  rich ,  The  Lofs  of  Limbs  are 
vaftly  ufeful  to  a  Society,  or  elfe  there  could  have 
been  no  room  for  the  Invention  of  wooden  Legs,  or 
the  Pra&ice  of  Surgery.  If  all  People  had  their  Sight 
in  Perfe&ion,  the  World  had  never  had  the  Benefit  of 
the  curious  Workmanlhip  of  Glafs-eyes  ;  and  I  take 
it  upon  me  to  prove,  that  if  none  were  to  walk  upon 
their  Feet,  there  would  be  more  Stilts  and  Crutches 
in  the  Nation  than  there  are  now:  And  the  greater 
Variety  there  is  of  tyrants,  the  larger  Number  of  Indi¬ 
viduals  may  find  their  private  Interefl  in  fupplying  them1* 
The  finding  out  the  Longitude,  for  Inftance,  is  one 
of  the  molt  impertinent  mifchievous  Attempts  that  has 
hitherto  employ’d  the  Care  or  Skill  of  Mankind.  In¬ 
stead  of  offering  Rewards  for  it,  every  good  Subjed 
ought  to  befeech  Providence  to  blaft  any  traiterous  En¬ 
deavours  towards  it,  and  to  avert  fo  heavy  a  Calami¬ 
ty  as  the  Prevention  of  Shipwrecks  would  bring  upon 
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tis.  if  the  Reader  would  fee  more  of  the  fame  Strain 
of  Politicks,  let  him  read  from  Page  414  to  428,  parti¬ 
cularly  424  arid  425-,  and  the  Vindication  of  them  at 
the  End  k. 

Upon  the  Whole,  a  People  in  the  Circumdances  the 
Author  has  reprefented  his  reform’d  Hive  *,  that  is,  with¬ 
out  any  Vice  or  Roguery  among  them,  would  be 
wealthier  than  other  wife,  as  enjoying  at  lead  as  many 
of  the  Neceffaries  and  Conveniencies,  and  more  of 
the  Ornaments  of  Life;  or  in  other  Words,  their  In« 
come  would  be  at  lead  as  much,  and  their  neceffary 
Expences  lefs.  Whatever  Complaints  he  may  think 
lit  to  make,  that  Smiths,  &c.  m  would  darve,  if  there 
were  no  Roguery  going  forward,  every  Man  would 
contribute  to  maintain  thofe  Engineers,  not  only  in 
Idlenefs,  but  in  Plenty  and  Affluence,  provided  he 
could  be  fecure  from  the  lead  Apprehenfion  of  Vio¬ 
lence  and  Wrong  of  any  kind  ;  at  lead  every  Man 
would,  that  did  not  hope  to  thrive  upon  a  general 
Plunder,  to  make  himfelf  Amends  for  the  Injuries  he 
received  from  fome,  by  his  greater  Oppreffion  of  o- 
thers.  Befides,  nothing  can  be  fo  great  an  Encourage¬ 
ment  to  Indudry,  which  is  the  Life  of  Trade,  as  aSe* 
curity ,  that  what  a  Man  gets  can  never  be  wreded  from 
him. 

This  Security  is  the  chief  End  of  Government;  and 
if  that  particular  Form  of  Government  is  the  bed  cal¬ 
culated  to  promote  the  Trade  and  Wealth  of  a  Coun¬ 
try,  and  that  People  are  the  mod  happy,  where  the 
Properties  of  private  Men  are  not  liable  to  the  En¬ 
croachments  of  arbitrary  Rulers:  That  Form  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  which  could  effectually  fecure  Men  from 


k  See  li'e croife  the  Index  under  the  Word  -Dleflings?  the  Place  refer’ d  to  (  ip 
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thelnjuftice  and  Wrongs  of  one  another,  fhoyld,  one 
would  think,  be  (till  more  perfedt.  For  the  Tyranny 
of  a  Prince  affe&s  People  in  a  more  remote  Degree 
than  Robbery,  Violence  and  Plunder  among  them- 
felves.  By  fuch  Practices  they  are  thrown  back  into 
a  State  of  Nature,  which  is  much  worfe  than  a  very 
bad  Government.  A  Prince  would  do  his  People  lefs 
Mifchief  if  he  opprefs’d  them  himfelf, \  and  prevented 
their  oppreffing  one  another ,  than  if,  by  an  indolent  Be¬ 
haviour  and  Remifsnefs  of  Government  ( tho’  he  re¬ 
frain’d  from  all  Violence  himfelf )  he  allow’d  every 
Man  to  injure  his  Neighbour  as  he  pleafed.  And  yet  a 
Statefman,  who  could  fix  this  happy  Model  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  according  to  him,  ought  to  be  deemed  an 
arrant  Traitor  to  his  Country,  by  rendring  fo  many 
Smiths  and  Watchmen  ufelefs.  The  Author  mud  not 
think  to  explain  away  the  Badnefs  or  Abfurdity  of  his 
Opinions,  by  faying,  that  fuch  a  Form  of  Government 
is  impoffible  ;  that  to  live 

Without  great  Vices ,  is  a  vain 
Eutopia  feated  in  the  Brain; 

an  Excufe  he  feems  to  be  laying  in  for  in  the  Moral f 
as  he  calls  it  n.  For  wherever  the  Scheme  was  fird 
feated ,  ’tis  at  prefent  in  the  Fable  of  the  Bees .  He  flip- 
pofes  the  Fad^  and  then  undertakes  to  (hew  you  the 
Mifchiefs  of  it.  ’Tis  only  to  difguife  his  main  De« 
fign,  that  he  employs  his  ingenious  Raillery  in  ridi¬ 
culing  Fools ,  who  only  Jlrive 

"To  make  a  great  an  honeft  Hive , 
that  is,  for  endeavouring  at  what  is  impojfible  to  ob¬ 
tain.  His  real  Sentiments  appear,  when  he  calls  the 
grumbling  Hive  Rogues  and  Fools,  for  having  by  their 
impertinent  Prayers  procur’d  in  Fad  fuch  a  State  and 
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Condition,  and  confequently  fuch  Ruin  and  Poverty, 
The  Knaves  are  a&ually  turned  hone  ft  °,  a  Curfe  which 
the  great  and  good  Gods  fent  them  in  their  Venge¬ 
ance  as  the  greateft  they  could  inflid, 

— - All  the  Rogues  cry* d  brazenly , 

Good  Gods,  had  we  but  Honefty  ! 

Merc’ry  fmil'd  at  the  Impudence , 

And  others  tail'd  it  Want  of  Senfe ; 

(tho’  by  the  way,  Mercttry  ads  a  little  out  of  Cha¬ 
racter  here;  he  might  with  a  better  Grace  have  laugh'd 
at  their  want  of  Senfe,  than  their  want  of  Modefty 
or  Honefty,  Qualities  he  was  not  very  remarkable  for 
himfelf)  but  Jove  mov’d  with  Indignation ,  at  l aft  [wore 
in  Anger  p, 

_____He’d  rid 

The  bawling  Hive  of  Fraud  ;  and  did. 

The  very  Moment  it  departs , 

And  Honefty  fills  all  their  Hearts . 

The  Bees  themfelves  immediately  grew  fennble  of  their 
ugly  Transformation  from  Knavery  to  Honefty, 
•=—7^  Silence  they  confefis , 

By  bluJJjing  at  their  Uglinefis. 

Then  comes  the  dreadful  Account  of  Ruin  and  De¬ 
solation  this  Monfter  Honefty  brought  with  it ; 

But ,  oh  you  Gods !  What  Confter nation. 

How  vaft  and  fudden  was  th 9  Alteration  ! 
in  half  an  Hour  the  Nation  round 
Meat  fell  a  penny  in  the  Pound ,  dc*  q 
Till  at  laft,  finding  themfelves  poor, 

- - To  avoid  Extravagance 

They  flew  into  a  hollow  Tree , 

Bleft  with  Content  and  Honefty  r. 


0  The  Title  of  the  Fable  itfelf  is  The  Grumbling  Hive*.  sr;  Heaves  turn‘d 
tyneft. 
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As  this  is  an  Excufe  which  the  Author  has  very 
often  Recourfe  to,  1  fhall  be  oblig’d  to  take  notice  of 
it  again  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Enquiry. 

If  what  has  been  faid  be  a  true  Account  of  national 
Wealth  ;  if  it  confiOs  wholly  in  the  Product  of  the 
Soil  improv’d  by  Skill  and  Labour,  and  the  Returns 
of  it  by  Trade,  it  will  help  us  to  difcover  another 
Mi  flake  that  fome  among  us  have  run  into ;  which  is, 
that  all  Inventions  to  fave  Labour  and  Trouble,  by 
the  Help  of  which  one  Man  may  do  the  fame  Work 
in  one  Day,  that  would  otherwife  employ  feveralMen 
for  feveral  Days,  are  prejudicial  to  the  Publick.  For 
whatever  Labour  is  employ’d  for  other  Purpofes  than 
the  drawing  out,  improving,  {3V.  the  Produd  of  the 
Soil,  is  utterly  ufelefs  to  the  Publick ;  and  confequent- 
ly,  if  by  the  Help  of  new  Inventions  any  piece  of 
Work  that  now  requires  two  Men,  can  be  done  in 
the  fame  Time  by  one  Man,  all  that  Labour  fo  fav’di 
would  be  fo  much  real  Gain  to  the  Publick,  as  long 
as  there  is  any  room  for  the  further  Improvement  of 
their  Soil,  or  beautifying  the  Product  of  it,  or  extend¬ 
ing  their  Commerce. 

Tho’  fuch  an  Univerfal  Morality,  as  has  been  all 
along  fuppos’d,  be  impoffible  in  Fad,  without  the  In¬ 
tervention  of  a  Miracle  (  which  one  would  wonder 
the  Author  of  the  Fable  lliould  have  Recourfe  to  for  the 
Foundation  of  his  Scheme)  yet  what  has  been  faid 
will  hold  equally  true  as  to  any  lefs  Improvement  in 
Virtue,  that  the  Care  and  Skill  of  the  Magiftrate  can 
bring  about ;  and  ’tis  in  this  practical  View  only  that 
his  Notions  are  of  any  Gonfequence  to  the  World,  or 
deferve  to  be  confidcr’d. 

*  It  will  be  hard  to  guefs,  what  Defign  the  Author 
could  have  in  publifhing  this  Syftem  of  Politicks.  Has 
there  been  fuch  a  quick  and  fudden  Progrefs  in  Mora¬ 
lity 


lity  of  late  Years  here  in  England ,  as  to  occafion  the 
ftarving  great  Numbers  of  People  who  were  before 
employ’d  in  fencing  agaiiift  Roguery  ?  For  he  tells  you 
England  is  the  Country  his  Hiue  is  intended  to  re- 
prefent s.  There  are  a  great  many  thoufand  Acres  of 
incultivated  Land,  which,  at  the  Expence  of  Labour, 
would  bring  a  large  Acceffion  of  Wealth  to  the  King¬ 
dom  ;  many  Rivers  might  be  made  navigable,  negledted 
Branches  of  Trade  encourag’d  to  publick  Advantage, 
and  our  publick  Roads  be  kept  in  a  much  better  Or¬ 
der.  Thefe  are  but  a  few  Indances  that  might  be 
named,  wherein  the  Labour  of  many  thoufands,  accor¬ 
ding  to  his  own  AlTertion  might  be  ufefully  em¬ 
ployed. 

Tho’  the  Magiftrate  were  to  fet  about  the  Work 
of  Reformation  ever  fo  heartily,  I  am  afraid  the  Pro- 
grels  he  could  make,  would  not  be  fo  great  as  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  make  Draughts  from  fuch  as  are  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  defending  us  again  ft  Roguery,  large  enough 
to  fupply  thefe  great  Occafions;  even  tho’  no  new 
Trades  were  to  arife,  nor  the  Number  of  the  prefent 
ones  to  encreafe,  that  make  for  the  ornamental  Parts 
of  Life,  to  afford  Labour  for  fuch  as  would  grow 
ufelefs  by  a  general  Fra&ice  of  Honefty.  And  yet  till 
all  this  happens,  and  the  Society  is  found  to  groan  un¬ 
der  the  Weight  and  Mifery  of  Virtue,  one  would  think 
there  fhould  be  no  Occafion  for  fuch  LefTons  of  Im¬ 
morality.  Plas  there  been  any  infolent  Attempt  fet 
on  Foot  to  abridge  Mankind  of  their  natural  Liberty 
of  pra&ifing  Vice  and  Wickednefs,  or  to  make  Virtue 
and  Religion  faOfionable  among  us?  Can  he,  among 
the  numberlefs  Projeds  that  have  of  late  Years  been 
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offer’d  for  the  Good  of  this  Nation;  tell  us  of  any 
Schemes  calculated  to  make  the  prefent  or  the  future 
Age  more  honed  or  virtuous  than  former  ones  ?  I 
can  think  of  but  one,  out  of  a  great  many  that  might 
be  named  to  the  contrary,  I  mean  that  of  Charity- 
Schools  :  And  ’tis  greatly  to  the  Honour  of  the  Per^ 
Tons  concerned  in  promoting  thefe  Seminaries  of  Vir¬ 
tue,  that  the  fame  Book  which  attempts  to  prove  the 
more  wicked  and  vicious  Mankind  are ,  the  better  Sub¬ 
jects  they  are,  and  the  more  ufeful  Members  of  a  Com¬ 
monwealth,  (hould  have  in  it  a  Treatife  againft  thofe 
Charities.  The  Author  might  very  well  have  changed 
Titles,  and  have  called  the  Fable  it  felf  an  Argument 
againft  Charity-Schools.  For  if  private  Vices  are  public  k 
Benefits ,  ’tis  a  much  better  Argument  again!!  them, 
than  any  he  has  urged.  But  this  will  be  conftdered 
more  at  large  hereafter. 

His  Comparifon  of  Wicked nefs  in  a  Society  to  the 
Dirt  of  the  Streets  in  London  n,  is  nothing  to  his  Pur- 
pofe.  The  only  way  of  reafoning  that  will  hold  here, 
is  to  fay,  that  as  the  Wealth  and  Trade  of  the  City 
of  London  produce  fome  Dirt  in  the  Streets,  fo  will 
the  Wealth  of  the  Society  produce  fome  Vice  and  Wic- 
kednefs  in  the  People;  which  (if  it  proves  any  thing) 
is  not  an  Argument  for  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Vice,  but  ra¬ 
ther  (hews  the  Inconvenience  of  IVealth.  To  fay,  as  the 
Dirt  of  the  Streets  is  the  Effetl  of  the  Wealth  of  the 
City,  fo  Vice  or  Wickednefs  is  the  Caufe  of  the 
Wealth  of  a  Society,  is  a  fort  of  Logick  peculiar  to 
himfeif. 

This  Comparifon  then  is  againft  him.  For  as  a  Pro¬ 
ject  for  the  better  cleanfing  the  Streets  would  not,  I 
prefume,  be  lookt  upon  by  the  Inhabitants,  as  a  Plot 
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againft  the  Trade  and  Wealth  of  the  City:  So  the  Ex* 
tirpation  of  Vice  in  a  Society  would  as  little  tend  to 
the  leflening  the  publick  Wealth  or  Happinefs ;  even 
fcho’  each  could  be  fo  effedhial,  as  that  the  Blackguard 
and  the  Scavengers  in  the  one  Cafe  w,  and  Smiths  x  and 
Watchmen  in  the  other ,  fhould  be  oblig’d  to  quit  their 
prefent  Employments,  and  the  Expence  of  both  be  en¬ 
tirely  faved. 

But  the  Author  thinks,  however  it  might  fare  with 
leffer  Communities,  that  no  Society  can  be  raifed  into  a 
rich  and  mighty  Kingdom ,  or  fo  raifed  fubfifl  in  their 
Wealth  or  Power  for  any  conftderable  Time,  without  the 
Vices  of  Man  y.  Now  this  Diftin&ion  he  himfelf  has 
effedhially  deftroyed  elfewhere.  For  if  what  we  call 
Evil  in  this  World,  (the  Exprellion  looks  as  if  he  dif¬ 
fer’d  from  the  reft  of  the  World  in  his  Opinion  of  it) 
moral  as  well  as  natural ,  is  the  grand  Principle  that 
makes  us  foci  able  Creatures ,  the  folid  Bafts,  the  Life 
and  Support  of  all  "Trades  and  Employments  without  Ex¬ 
ception ,  that  the  Moment  Evil  ceafes ,  [the  Society  mu  ft 
he  fpoiled,  if  not  totally  diffolved  \  it  will  follow,  that 
Evil  is  effemial  to  the  Being  of  Society,  to  lefler  one§ 
as  well  as  greater.  But  to  confider  his  Argument  as  it 
ftands  here. 

As  to  the  Firft  PaFt  of  it,  it  will  be  readily  allowed 
him,  that  Hiftory  furnifhes  very  few  Inftances  of  any 
wide  Extent  of  Dominion,  that  was  not  at  firft  pro¬ 
cur’d  by  Methods  very  inconfiftent  with  Virtue  and 
Morality.  The  ConduS  of  an  Alexander  at  the  Head 
,of  his  Army  can  as  little  be  juftified,as  that  of  Car¬ 
touche  and  his  Qang.  But  then  the  utmoft  he  can 
make  of  his  Argument,  will  be  this, 'that  a  Man  can¬ 
not  raife  fo  large  an  Eftate  by  being  content  with  his 
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own,  as  if  he  plunder’d  his  Neighbours,  and  had  fdf- 
iicient  Power  to  back  him  in  his  Outrage,  and  tha£ 
fuch  Plunder  can’t  happen  without  the  Alfidance  of 
Vice  and  Roguery.  In  fhort,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  be 
a  mighty  Robber,  without  being  fomewhat  dishoneft ; 
a  Difcovery  in  which  Hamlet  has  been  beforehand 
with  him  \ 

If  he  could  have  prov’d  indeed  that  no  body  was  the 
poorer  for  this  plunder'd  IVealth ,  it  would  have  been 
a  Secret  worth  communicating  to  the  World  ;  a  Se¬ 
cret  of  great  Ufe  to  juftify  the  Condudl  of  Miniders 
of  State. 

But  with  regard  to  whole  Societies  he  has  yet  a  much 
harder  Task.  For  befides  the  proving  that  no  other 
Prince  is  the  poorer  for  thefe  plunder’d  Territories, 
he  mull  (hew,  before  he  can  make  the  lead  Ufe  of  it, 
that  a  wide  Extent  of  Dominion  is  neceffary  to  the 
Wealth  and  Happinefs  of  the  People.  And  as  to  that, 
it  mud  be  confider’d,  that  the  Happinefs  of  a  Commu¬ 
nity,  is  nothing  but  the  Happinefs  of  the  private  Indi¬ 
viduals  who  compofe  it.  To  fay,  that  a  Community 
may  be  happy,  where  the  private  Individuals  are  un¬ 
happy,  is  to  fay,  that  an  Army  may  be  well  cloathed® 
though  every  dngle  Man  in  every  Regiment  were  forc’d 
to  go  naked.  ’Tis  highly  abfurd  to  call  a  Nation  hap¬ 
py  and  flourifhing,  only  becaufe  it  makes  a  Figure  a- 
broad,  and  is  a  Terrour  to  its  Neighbours.  For  the 
greated  Power  and  Force  that  ever  any  Nation  has  poF 
fefs’d,  either  to  defend  themfelves,  or  to  offend  their 
Neighbours,  has  been  of  no  real  Ufe,  but  as  they  ten¬ 
ded  to  make  each  Individual  happy  in  his  private  Life^ 
by  fecuring  to  him  the  free  and  quiet  Enjoyment  of 
his  own.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  this  Ted,  of  the  Ufe 
that  new  Acquifitions  of  Territories  are  to  a  Society, 

a  There's  ne'er  a  Villain  dwelling  in  all  Deamark?  bnt  he's  an  arrant  Knave « 
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they  will  be  far  from  ferving  the  Purpofes  of  the 
thOr.  Are  private  Men  the  more  happy  or  the  more 
wealthy,  becaufe  their  Sovereign  has  the  Glory  to  be  a 
Conqueror?  It  is  not  the  Grandeur  of  the  Prince, that 
makes  the  People  happy ;  nor  the  Extent  of  his  Domini¬ 
ons,  that  makes  them  rich.  New  Provinces  may  be 
bought  or  added  every  Year,  and  yet  the  Eftates  of  private 
Men  be  not  at  all  enlarg’d  by  it.  If  one  Part  of  a 
Prince’s  Dominions  grow  the  richer  for  any  Addition 
to  them,  it  can  only  happen  by  draining  the  Wealth 
from  other  Parts.  All  Ages  and  Countries  will  afford 
Examples  enough  of  this  Truth.  But  to  avoid  giving 
Offence,  I  would  choofe  to  put  the  Reader  in  Mind 
of  what  has  happen’d  elfewhere,  rather  than  of  what 
EngUJhmen  may  be  fuppos’d  to  be  more  immediately 
concern’d  in. 

But  when  a  mighty  Kingdom  is  fo  raifed,  it  is  by 
no  means  true,  that  it  can’t  fubfift  in  its  Wealth  or 
Power,  without  the  Afliftance  of  Vice.  I  expedt  it 
will  be  laid  that  Power  muft  be  fupported  by  the  Me¬ 
thods  ’twas  procured  ;  but  befides  that  this  has  no  re¬ 
lation  to  private  Vices,  (no  more  indeed  has  the  whole 
Objedlion)  it  can  only  be  true  as  to  the  firft  Conquer 
rors  themfelveS)  and  will  ceafe  afterwards,  when  a  long 
Poffeffion,and  a  continued  Submiffion  to  the  Succeffors , 
have  repair’d  the  want  of  Juftice  in  the  Title  of  the 
Conqueror.  This,  ’tis  probable,  has  been  the  Cafe  fome 
time  or  other  of  every  Kingdom  in  the  World.  When 
this  Right  is  once  acquir’d,  Virtue  and  Morality  don’t 
exadl  a  tame  Submiffion  to  Injuries  and  Invafions  from 
'abroad,  nor  hand  in  the  way  to  any  publick  Benefit  or 
Happinefs  at  home.  Enough  has  been  faid  to  prove 
the  Truth  of  the  one  already;  and  as  to  the  other , 
•Courage  and  a  Love  of  Liberty  have  never  yet  baeh 
reckon’d  among  the  Number  of  Vices b. 
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SECT.  II. 

FROM  what  has  been  faid,  I  prefame  we  may  fafely 
infer,  that  a  Society  can  never  grow  rich  and 
flourifh  from  fuch  unfocial  Pra&ices,  as  Fraud,  Plun- 
der  and  Rapine.  The  Author  himfelf  allows,  that 
Man  was  not  dejign^d  by  Nature  for  Rapine c ;  and  again 
Man  is  naturally  not  rapacious ,  loves  Peace  and Quiet,  See* 
So  evident  a  Truth  he  might  have  prov’d,  if  he  had 
pleas’d  by  better  Reafons,  than  his  Unlikenefs  in  Shape 
and  outward  Make  to  common  Beads';  and  yet  even 
this  is  fuch  a  Compliment  to  humane  Nature,  as  he 
would  not  have  been  guilty  of,  but  at  the  Expenfe  of 
fome  other  Virtue,  which  he  thought  inconfident  with 
this  quiet  and  peaceable  Difpojition ,  and  of  which  he 
had  Occafion  jud  then  to  deprive  Mankind.  What  I 
mean,  is  Courage f. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  conceal  from  the  Reader, 
that  when  the  Author  has  made  his  own  Ufe  of  this 
Compliment  to  them,  he  endeavours  immediately  to 
explain  it  away  again.  What  he  faid  laft ,  mujl  only  be 
underjlood  of  Man  in  bis  Savage  State ;  when  he  be¬ 
comes  a  Member  of  Society ,  he  grows  quite  another  Crea¬ 
ture ,  What  he  faid  lad,  was,  that  Man  from  the  Make 
of  his  yaws ,  the  Evennefs  of  his  Teeth ,  the  Breadth  of 
his  Nails ,  and  the  Slightnefs  of  both ,  could  not  be  de - 
fign'd  by  Nature  for  Rapine ,  and  therefore  is  a  timo¬ 
rous  Animal ;  and  now  he  tells  you,  this  muft  only  be 
stnderftood  of  him  in  his  favage  State .  As  loon  as  the 
cunning  Animal  is  roufed  from  his  natural  Innocence  and 
Stupidity  e,  he  acquires  or  difcovers  Qualities,  that,  if 
let  alone,  he  tells  you,  would  make  him  the  mod  hurt¬ 
ful  and  noxious  Creature  in  the  World.  In  his  Sa¬ 
vage  State  he  is  innocent ,  quiet  and  peaceable ;  but  as 
foon  as  he  grows  facial,  you  mud  take  Care  of  him, 

•  P.  2x6.  U  12.  d  p.  1.  7«  ®  P.  1.  /. 
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dr  he  will  grow  the  moft  ravenous  Bead  in  the  World. 
He  Ihould  have  added,  that  his  Jaws  ftrengthen  and 
extend  themfelves,  and  his  Teeth  and  Nails  grow  fit  for 
Prey.  Here  then  is  room  for  the  Politicians  Skill.  The 
JirJl  Care  of  all  Governments ,  he  fays,  is  to  curb  or 
overcome  thefe  Qualities,  which  juft  before  he  faid? 
Society  ( which,  in  his  own  Account,  implies  Govern¬ 
ment  h)  had  ralfed  in  him.  One  may  defy  the  moft  di¬ 
ligent  Examiner  into  Political  or  Moral  Writers,  to 
cull  from  them  all,  fuchlnconfiftenctes,  as,  when  put 
together  in  any  manner  he  pleafes,  can  furnifh  out  fuch 
a  monftrous  and  unnatural  Account  as  the  Author  has 
here  given  us  of  the  Formation  of  Society . 

His  Account  of  the  Origin  of  moral  Virtues  is  juft 
fuch  another  Mafter-piece.  He  fays,  the  Diftindions 
between  Good  and  Evil,  Virtue  and  Vice,  were  the 
Contrivance  of  Politicians  1 ;  and  again  k,  Moral  Virtues 
are  the  political  Offspring  which  Flattery  begot  upon  Pride f 
or  the  Offspring  which  the  Flattery  of  Politicians  be¬ 
got  upon  Pride;  and  again,  the  firfl  Rudiments  of  Mo¬ 
rality  were  broached  by  skilful  Politicians  to  render  Men 
ufefuJ  to  each  other1.  Whoever  thefe  Politicians  were, 
or  in  what  Age  or  Country  foever  they  lived,  they  were 
certainly  (according  to  his  Scheme)  but  forry  Bunglers 
at  their  Work;  the  introducing  fuch  a  Diftindion,  or 
concurring  in  the  Proaudion  of  Moral  Virtues^  being 
only  creating,  according  to  him,  fo  many  Sources  of 
Diftrefs  and  Poverty  to  a  People.  If  all  modern  Po¬ 
liticians  are  as  cunning  as  thefe  firft,  he  may  be  very 
right  in  his  Opinion,  that^e-  Governors  of  Societies^and 
thofe  in  high  Stations ,  are  greater  Bubbles  than  any  of 
the  rejlm. 


b  P.  399,  &  400.  By  a  Society  I  mean  a  Body  Politic^-— -where 
sender  one  Head  or  other  Form  of  Government,  &s . 

?  33-  !•  l8>  P.  5  P«  37.  1  P.  33.  m  p,  144, 
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This  Account  of  moral  Virtues  deftroys  the  very 
Dfe  he  would  make  of  it,  For  if  it  was  found  from 
Reafon  or  Obiervation,  that  moral  Virtues  tended  to 
the  Peace,  Happinefs  and  Wealth  of  a  Society,  that 
they  rendred  Men  USEFUL  to  each  other ,  it  will  be  the 
fame  thing  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  whether  the  Origin 
of  them  were  Political,  Natural,  or  Religious.  It  will 
be  fufficient,  I  fay,  that  in  themfelves  they  tend  to 
promote  thofe  Ends. 

The  Task  our  Author  has  undertaken,  is  to  repre- 
fent  Virtue  as  bafe  and  contemptible  in  Theory,  and 
mifchievous  in  Pra&ice.  To  do  one  without  the  other, 
was  below  his  comprehenfive  Genius.  To  undervalue 
it  in  Theory,  he  tells  you,  ’tis  the  Offspring  of  Flattery 
begot  upon  Pride  n ;  that  fome  of  the  worfl  of  Men  had 
a  hand  in  the  Produ&ion  of  it  ° ;  that  ’tis  contrary  to 
the  Impulfe  of  Nature  p ;  that  ’tis  a  meet  State-Engine; 
that  the  firjl  Rudiments  of  Morality  were  broached  by 
skilful  Politicians ,  to  render  Men  USE  FUL  to  each  other  q& 
To  demonftrate  how  definitive  ’tis  in  Praftice^  he 
tells  you,  ’tis  not  only  Useless,  but  it  fpoils ,  if  it 
does  not  totally  diffohe  the  Society r;  that  it  reduced  & 
fpacious ,  rich,  wife ,  learned \  happy  and  powerful  Hive  \ 
a  Society  that  rang’d  about  and  enjoy’d  the  Sweets  of 
theEarth,  to  a  poor,  wretched,  diftrefs’d  Company,  and 
at  laft  confin’d  them  to  the  Limits  of  a  hollow  Tree  \ 
where  they  were  left  to  fiarve  upon  their  Honefty  * 
for  Honefly,  from  the  very  Nature  of  it,  is  a  mean 
ftarving  Quality v.  Who  can  wonder  at  this  Heap  of 
Blunder,  in  the  Defenfe  of  two  fuch  inconfifient  Af~ 
fertions  ?  Either  of  them  would  have  furnifli’d  out  Ab* 


*  P.  37.  0  P.  34.  P  Ibid.  <  P.  33. 

f  P.  42.8.  The  Moment  Evil  ceafesa  the  Society  muft  be  fpoiled?  if  J20S 
totally  diflblved. 

fP.  1.  of  the  Fable.  ®P.  aa. 

I  fo  icy.  Frugality  is  like  Honefty»  a  mean  ftarving  Virtue®’ 

Cardiff 
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furdity  enough,  without  tacking  the  two  Contrarieties 
together. 

If  what  the  Author  has  fcatter’d  up  and  down  in  his 
Book  relating  to  the  Origin  of  moral  Virtues,  and  the 
Politicians  Management  in  forming  a  Society,  were 
put  together,  it  would  furnifli  out  fome  fuch  Account 
as  this ;  for  to  infift  upon  every  Blunder  by  it  felf  would 
be  tirefome. 

c  In  a  Country  not  yet  difcover’d  by  the  reft  of  Manr 
4  kind,  and  before  the  Jewifti  or  Chriftian  Account  of 

*  the  World’s  Creation,  there  dwelt  great  Numbers  of 
4  a  fort  of  Animal  call?d  Man.  But  before  I  proceed 

*  to  relate  the  following  Adventures,  it  will  be  necef- 
4  fary  to  obviate  an  Obje&ion,  that  I  forefee  will  be 
fe  made  either  by  the  critical  or  religious  Reader,  con- 
4  cerning  the  Gircumftances  of  Time  and  Place.  Now 
4  thofe  I  affirm  may  be  true,  notwithftanding  what 
4  The  Bible  fays  to  the  contrary  ;  Because  the  Ani- 
4  mals  I  am  fpeaking  of,  vyere  neither  Jews  nor  Chri- 
4  ftians  w. 

•  fylan  in  his  favage  Nature  was  a  peaceable,  quiet  % 

£  timorous7,  extraordinary  felfilh,  headftrong,  cunning 7, 
4  innocent,  ftupid  a,  filly b  Animal. 

4  His  only  Appetites  were  to  preferve  himfelf  and 
4  his  Species c ;  which  as  they  were  not  very  violent, 
4  were  eafily  fatisfied  d.  He  had  nothing  of  that  Com- 
4  pound  of  various  Paffions,  all  which,  as  they  have 
6  been  proyok’d  and  come  uppermoft,  have  fince  go- 
4  verned  him  by  turns,  whether  he  would  or  noe.  Qr 


$  w  Tntroduttion,  and  p.  37. 

x  P*  2.2.6.  Man.,  as  he  is  a  fearful  Animal,  loves  Peace  and  Quiet, 
y  P.  i z6.  Man  mull  confequently  be  a  timorous  Animal. 

.  P;  z.8-  Man  being  an  extraordinary  felfilh,  headftrong,  as  well  as  cun- 
Animal. 

I  125'  ;f,roufed  from  his  natural  Innocence  and  Stupidity. 

'  P.  237.  So  filly  a  Creature  is  Man.  1 

^  11  -  ?.  ia>6,  f  The  Introtfuftfan, 
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*  if  he  had,  they  had  forever  lain  afleep  and  remain’d 
fc  concealed,  had  not  a  memorable  Accident  r on  fed 
4  them  up  and  call’d  them  out  into  publick  Appearance1, 
4  i\T.  B.  iule  the  Word  PaJJions  for  Paffions  and  Vices 
4  promifcuoufly. 

c  It  happen’d  thus:  A  certain  Politician,  who  was 
4  himfelf  at  this  time  oiie  of  the  innocent,  ftupid  Ani- 
mals  I  defcrib’d  above  (and  at  the  fame  time  a  Wi- 
4  xard  or  a  Conjurer,  as  I  will  prove  by  and  by)  hav- 
4  ing  thoroughly  examin’d  all  the  Strength  and  Frailties 
6  of  humane  Nature5,  took  it  into  his  Head  to  civilize 
4  Man,  and  make  him  a  focial  Creature.  This  he  did 
6  with  a  generous  Defign  to  make  Man  ufeful  to  hirfi- 
4  felf  and  others.  His  Defign  in  this  was  chiefly  am- 
L  bitious,  intending  by  it  to  eftablifh  a  Jurifdi£tion 
4  over  him,  and  to  make  him  a  Slave  by  the  eafieft  and 

4  fecurefl:  Methods  poffible  h. 

5  The  Minute  he  became  a  Member  of  Society, 

4  Pride,  Envy,  Avarice  and  Ambition  catched  hold  of 
4  him';  the  cunning  Animal  is  roufed  from  his  na- 
4  rural  Innocence  and  Stupidity,  his  Knowledge  en- 
4  creates,  his  Defires  are  enlarged,  and  confequently 
4  his  Wants  and  Appetites  are  multiplied  ;  the  lealt 
4  Difappointment  in  all  thefe  makes  him  grow  very 


f  P.  226.  What  I  fa  id  laft,  &c.  8  P.  29. 

h  P.  33.  The  firft  Rudiments  of  Morality  broached  by  skilful  Politicians, 
£0  render  Men  ufeful  to  each  other  as  well  as  cra&able,  were  chiefly  con¬ 
triv’d  that  the  Ambitious  might . --govern  vaft  Numbers  of  them  with 

greater  Eafe  and  Security. 

*  P.2.2 .6>  &  227.  What  I  fud  laft  muft  only  be  underftood  of  Man  in 
his  favage  State;  for  if  v/e  examine  him  as  a  Member  of  a  Society,  and 
a  taught  Animal,  we  fhall  find  him  quite  another  Creature :  As  foon  as 
his  Pride  has  Room  to  play,  and  Envy,  Avarice  and  Ambition  begin  to  catch 
hold  of  him,  he  is  roufed  from  his  natural  Innocence  and  Stupidity.  As 
his  Knowledge  encreafes,  his  Defires  are  enlarged,  and  confequently  his  Wants 
and  Appetites  are  multiplied:  Hence  it  muft  follow,  that  he  will  be  often 
crofs’d  in  the  Purfuic  of  them,  and  meet  with  abundance  more  Difappoinr- 
snents  to  ftir  up  his  Anger  in  this  than  his  former  Condition;  and  Man 
would  in  a  little  time  become  the  moft  hurtful  and  noxious  Creature  in 
rhe  World,  if  let  alone,  &s. 


4  fierce  and  angry*:  What  a  Legion  of  Devils  had  the 
4  Politician  raifed  here  !  Who  would  have  thought  this 
‘  was  the  way  to  render  Men  tradable1?  The  Poli- 
4  tician  was  aware  of  the  Difficulty  he  was  in.  He 
4  found  that  with  thefe  mutinous  Paffions  once 
4  roufed,  Man  would  grow  the  mod  hurtful  and  noxious 
4  Creature  in  the  World,  if  let  alone  m ;  and  what  is 
4  worfe,  would  not  tamely  ftibmit  to  his  jurifdidion; 
4  Thefe  being  probably  given  him  by  Nature,  as  fo  many 
4  Guards  upon  his  Liberty.  ’Twas  neceffary  therefore 
4  that  he  fhould  part  with  thefe  and  all  his  other  na» 
4  tural  Appetites  fome  way  or  othen  ’Twas  impof- 
4  iible  by  Force  alone  to  take  them  away  and  make 
4  him  tradable n.  The  chief  thing  he  labour’d,  was  to 
4  coax  them  out  of  him,  by  telling  him  ’twas  more  be- 
4  nefkial  to  every  body  to  conquer  than  to  indulge 
4  them0;  that  is,  to  conquer  them  in  the  manner  he 
4  fhould  dired ;  that  ’twas  better  to  prefer  the  Good  of 


k  P.  227.  The  Provocations  he  will  receive  to  Anger,  will  be  infinite  i» 
the  civilis’d  State. 

1  P.  33.  To  render  Men—— tractable. 

™  P.  227. 

*'  P.  28.  It  is  irapoflible  fey  Force  alone  to  make  him  traSable. 

0  P.  28.  The  chief  Thing  therefore,  which  Lawgivers  and  other  wife 
Men,  that  have  labour’d  for  the  Eftablilhment  of  Society,  have  endeavour’d , 
has  been  to  make  the  People  they  were  to  govern,  believe*  that  it  was 
more  beneficial  for  every  body  to  conquer  than  indulge  his  Appetites,  and 
much  better  to  mind  the  Publick  than  what  feem’d  his  private  InterelL 
As  this  has  always  been  a  very  difficult  Task,  fo  no  Wit  or  Eloquence 
has  been  left  untried  to  compals  it;  and  the  Moralifts  and  Philofophers  of 
all  Ages  employed  their  utmoft  Skill  to  prove  the  Truth  of  fo  ufeful  am 
Afl'ertion.  But  whether  Mankind  would  have  ever  believ’d  it  or  not,  it  is 
not  likely  that  any  body  could  have  perfuaded  them  to  difapprove  of  their 
natural  Inclinations,  or  prefer  the  Good  of  others  to  their  own,  if  at  the 
Lime  time  he  had  not  Ihcw’d  them  an  Equivalent  to  be  enjoy’d  as  a  Re¬ 
ward  for  the  Violence,  which  by  fo  doing  they  of  neceflity  nauft  commie 
irpon  themfelves.  Thofe  that  have  undertaken  to  civilize  Mankind,  were 
not  ignorant  of  this ;  but  being  unable  to  give  fo  many  real  Rewards  as 
would  fatisfy  all  Perfons  for  every  individual  A&ion,  they  were  forc’d  ta 
contrive  an  imaginary  one,  that  as  a  general  Equivalent  for  the  Trouble  of 
Self-denial  Ihould  ferve  on  all  Occafions,  and  without  coiling  any  thing  ei¬ 
ther  to  themfelves  ©r  others*  be' yet  a  moft  acceptable  Recompence  to  the 
Receivers. 


others 
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€  others  to  their  own.  This,  you  will  fay,  was  a  very 

*  difficult  Task,  and  therefore  the  Politician  fet  his 
4  Wit  and  Eloquence  to  work,  to  compafs  it ;  but  Man 
4  being  an  extraordinary  felfifh  and  headftrong,  as  well 
6  as  cunning  Animal,  was  refolv’d  not  to  be  perfuaded 
4  to  prefer  the  Good  of  others  to  his  own,  or  to  be 
4  wheedled  out  of  his  Innocence  and  Stupidity,  his  In- 
4  clinations,  and  Liberty,  without  being  fhewed  an  Equi- 
4  valent.  The  Politician  was  not  ignorant  of  this,  but 
4  being  unable  to  give  fo  many  real  Rewards  as  would 
4  fatisfy  all  Perfons,  he  contrived  an  Imaginary  one, 

4  that  ffiould  ferve  on  all  Occafions,  coft  nothing,  and 

*  yet  be  greedily  catch’d  at  as  a  mighty  Prize.  At  laft 
4  he  hit  upon  one  that  tickled  their  Fancies  to  his 
4  Purpofe.  What  d’ye  think  the  Equivalent  was?  Why 
4  he  told  him,  that  Man  was  a  fublime  Creature,  and 
4  better  than  a  Brute,  if  he  would  fubdue  his  Appetites, 

4  and  do  as  he  bid  himp.  Then  he  divided  the  whole 
4  Species  into  two  ClalTes,  and  made  Proclamation, 

4  that  whoever  would  not  fubdue  his  Appetites,  and 
4  give  them  up  to  his  Management,  wras  an  abje£I,  low 
4  minded  q,  vile,  groveling  Wretch,  the  Drofs  of  his 
4  kind,  had  only  the  Shape  of  a  Man,  and  was  the 

next  ft ep  to  a  Brute r,  and  therefore  fhould  belong  to 
4  this  Clafs ;  but  whofoever  would  do  as  he  bid  him, 

4  was  a  brave  Fellow,  a  lofty,  noble-minded  Creature5, 

4  and  ihould  belong  to  the  other. 

Now  ’tis  hardly  to  be  doubted,  but  Leftons  and 
4  Remonftrances,  fo  skilfully  adapted  *,  inuft  needs  not 

P  P.  30.  q  Ibid.  r  Ibid.  f  Ibid. 

t  P.  31  &  32.  Ic  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  but  Leflbns  and  Remonftrances,  fa 
skilfully  adapted  to  the  good  Opinion  Man  has  of  himfelf,  as  thofe  I  have 
mention’d,  mull,  if  fcatter’d  amongft  a  Multi  ude,  not  only  gain  the  Af- 
fent  of  moft  of  them,  as  to  the  fpeculative  Part,  but  likewife  induce  fe- 
veral,  efpecially  the  fierceft,  moft  refolute,  and  beft  among  them,  to  endure 
a  thoufand  Inconveniencies,  and  undergo  as  many  Hardihips,  that  they  may 
have  the  Pleafure  of  counting  themfelves  Men  of  the  fecond  Clafs,  and  con- 
fequently  appropriating  to  themfelves  all  the  Excellencies  they  have  heard 
Cf  ics 

E  z  only. 
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4  only  make  this  extraordinary  felfidi  and  headdrong, 

4  well  as  cunning  Animal  v,  give  up  his  Liberty,  and 
4  prefer  the  Good  of  others  to  his  own w;  but  like- 
4  wife  induce  the  bed  among  them  to  endure  a  thoufand 
4  Inconveniencies,  and  undergo  as  many  Hardlhip^ 
c  that  they  might  have  the  Pleafure  of  counting  them- 
4  felves  Men  of  the  Second  Clafs. 

4  But  the  Reader  perhaps  will  wonder  how  this  Mate 
4  ter  was  brought  about  fo  eafily,  and  efpecially  hovy 
4  the  Politician  (Man  being  yet  in  his  State  of  Inno- 
1  cence  and  Stupidity)  fliould  dew  fo  much  Stratagem 
4  and  Cunning.  To  this  I  anfwer,  in  the  Firft  Place, 
4  that  the  Politician  was  no  Modern,  and  his  Country 
4  I  have  not  mention’d;  betides  that  it  can’t  be  ima- 
4  gin’d  that  he  Could  have  executed  the  Matter  quite  fu 
4  cleverly,  if  I  had  not  taught  him  his  Politicks.  I 
4  may  fay  this  by  a  Prokpfis ,  very  pardonable  in  a, 

4  Philofophical  %  or  rather  an  Hidorico-Philofophi- 
4  cal  Treatife.  In  the  Second  Place,  I  have  not  yet 
4  told  the  Reader,  that  the  Politician  and  his 

*  '  '  ,  -  _  -i 

4  Tools  had  all  this  while  the  Government  to  back 
4  them;  and  I  lay  it  down  as  a  Rule,  that  when  Law- 
4  givers  and  other  wife  Men  labour  for  the  Efla- 
1  bliftunent  of  Society  y,  and  to  civilize  Mankind  %  they 
4  will  never  make  any  thing  of  it  without  the  Authori- 
&  ty  of  the  Government  on  their  Side  %  foas  the  People 
e  may  be  kept  in  Awe  by  the  Power  of  their  Rulers b. 


9  P.  28.  *  Ibid. 

s  P.  469.  The  Beginning  of  the  Profe  is  altogether  Philpfophical. 
y  P.  28.  z  Ibid. 

a  P.  32,  And  having  ever  the  Authority  of  the  Government  on  their  Side, 
b  P.  33.  Others  be  afraid  of  the  Refoiution  and  Prowefs  of  thofe  of  the 
fecond  Clafs,  and  that  all  of  them  were  kept  in  Awe  by  the  Power  of  their 
Rulers.  That  this  is  the  plain  and  natural  Meaning  of  the  Author,  will  be 
confirmed  yet  further  from  the  firfi  Words  of  the  very  next  Paragraph.  This 
was  (or  at  lead  might  have  been)  the  Manner  after  which  lavage  Man 
was  broke,  from  whence  ’us  evident,  that  the  firft  Rudiments  of  Morality 
•r— ">vere contrived  that  the  Ambitipus  might— govern,  &c. 


4  Bos 


(  29  ) 

♦  But  what  mainly  contributed  to  co,mp.leat  the  Pq- 
f  litician’s  Succefs,  and  (hewed  his  Contrivance  the 
4  mod,  was  a  Circumftance  yet  behind,  at  lead  not  yet 
4  particularly  difplay’d.  He  obferv’d  there  was  a  cer- 
4  tain  Male  Creature,  call’d  Flattery ,  and  a  certain  Fe« 
4  male  one,  call’d  Pride  ;  and  prying  thoroughly  into  the 
4  Nature  and  ConflitutiorT  of  thefe  two,  he  thought  if 
4  he  could  but  bring  about  an  amorous  Commerce  b$~ 
4  tween  them,  fume  what  would  come  of  it  that  might 
4  prove  of  excellent  Ufe  to  him,  and  draw  the  Libec- 
4  ties  of  the  People  into  his  own  Hand.  The  Intrigue 
4  fucceeded  to  his  Wifhes;  Pride  grew  in  Love  with 
4  Flattery,  and  in  due  Time,  out  comes  a  numerous 
4  OfFfpring,  call’d  Moral  Virtues d.  There  were  feveral 
4  who  affifted  at  the  Birth,  and  what’s  mod  wonderful, 
4  forne  of  the  veried  Rafcals  of  their  Kind  had  a  hand 
4  in  it.  Thefe  were  they  that  chiefly  found  their  Account 
4  in  the  whole  Matter.  They  did  the  Office  of  our 
4  Gofiips *  *:  Such,  wanting  Pride  and  Refolution  to  buoy 
4  them  up  in  mortifying  of  what  was  deared  to  then^ 
g  and  yet  afhamed  of  confeffing  they  could  not  *  in  their 
4  own  Defence,  fome  admiring  in  others  what  they 
4  found  wanting  in  themfelves  %  others  afraid  of  the 

c  P.  29.  They  thoroughly  examined  all  the  Strength  and  Frailties  of  our 
Nature,  and  obfervingj  &c. 

d  P.  37.  The  Moral  virtues  are  the  political  Offspring  which  Flattery  be¬ 
get  upon  Pride. 

*  P.  34.  They  agreed - -to  give  the  Name  of  Virtue ,  &c. 

€  E.  32.  Thofe  who  wanted  a  Sufficient  Stock  of  either:  Pride  or  Refo¬ 
lution  to  buoy  them  up  in  mortifying  of  what  was  deareft  to  them,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  feniiaal  Di&aces  of  Nature,  would  yet  be  affiam’d  of  confeffing 
themfelves  to  be  thofe  defpicable  Wretches  that  belong’d  to  the  inferiour 
Clafs,  and  were  generally  reckon’d  to  be  fo  little  remov’d  from  Brutes ;  and 
that  therefore  in  their  own  Defence  they  would  fay,  as  others  did,  and? 
hiding  their  own  Imperfe&ions  as  well  as  they  could,  cry  up  Self-denial 
and  publick  Spiritcdnefs  as  much  as  any:  For  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
fome  of  them,  convinced  by  the  real  Proofs  of  Fortitude  and  Self-Conqueft 
they  had  feen,  would  admire  in  others  what  they  found  wanting  in  them¬ 
felves  ;  others  be  afraid  of  the  Refolution  and  Prowefs  of  thofe  of  the 
Second  Clafs,  and  that  all  of  them  were  kept  in  Awe  by  the  Power  of 
their  Rulers,  wherefore  it  is  reafonable  to  think,  that  none  of  them  ( what-? 
ever  they  thought  in  themfelves )  would  dare  openly  c©ntradi£ls  whac  by 
every  body  elfe  was  thought  criminal  to  doubt  of. 

4  Re  fa- 


(  30  ) 

f  Refolution  and  Prowefs  of  the  Virtuous,  and  kept  tn 
4  Awe  by  the  Power  of  their  Rulers,  not  daring  openly 
c  to  contradict  what  by  every  body  elfe  was  thought 
c  criminal  to  doubt  of;  and  in  the  Gratification  of  their 
t  Appetites,  being  continually  crofs’d  by  others  of  the 
*  fame  Stamp  ;  and  by  checking  their  Inclinations,  or 
4  following  them  with  more  Circumfpe&ion,  avoi- 
4  ding  a  world  of  Troubles,  and  efcaping  manyCalami- 
4  ties f,  finding  they  received  the  Benefit  of  virtuous 
4  AClions,  and  in  order  to  lefTen  the  Number  of  Ri- 
4  vals  in  Roguery,  and  Sharers  in  the  Pleafure  of  it5; 
4  and  it  being  upon  the  whole  ( I  fay,  for  all  thefe  Rea- 
4  fons,  or  fome  of  thefe  Reafons,  or  fome  fuch  other 
4  Reafons)  the  Jntereft  of  the  very  worft  of  them  more 
4  than  any  to  encourage  the  Cheat,  they  agreed  to  call 
4  all  natural  ACfions,  Vices,  and  to  give  the  Name  of 

4  Virtue  to  every  Performance  contrary  to  the  Im- 

5  pulfe  of  Nature  h. 

4  ’Tis  plain  from  hence,  that  there  were  Vices  in  the 
4  World,  before  there  were  nay  Virtues.  For  the  way  the 
4  Politician  took  to  fatisfy  his  Ambition ,  was  by  play- 
1  ing  the  Engine  of  Flattery  upon  Pride ,  from  whence 
4  came  Moral  Virtues  1 ;  or  as  I  have  exprefs’d  it  in 


? P.  35.  For  even  thofe  who  only  flrove  to  gratify  them  Appetites,  be¬ 
ing  continually  crofs’d  by  others  of  the  fame  Stamp,  could  not  but  obferve, 
that  whenever  they  checked  their  Inclinations  or  but  followed  them  with 
more  Circumfpe&ion,  they  avoided  a  world  of  Troubles,  and  often  efcaped 
many  of  the  Calamities  that  generally  attended  the  too  eager  Purfuit  alter 
Pleafure. 

£  P.  34.  Firft,  they  received,  as  well  as  others,  the  Benefit  of  thofe  Ac¬ 
tions  that  were  done  for  the  Good  of  the  whole  Society?  and  confequently 
could  not  forbear  wifhing  well  ro  thofe  of  the  fuperior  Clafs  that  perform’d 
$hem.  Secondly,  the  more  intent  they  were  in  Peeking  their  own  Advan- 
eage,  without  regard  to  others,  the  more  they  were  hourly  convinced,  that 
none  flood  fo  much  in  their  way  as  thofe  that  were  moll  like  themfelves. 

b  P.  34.  It  being  the  Intereft  then  of  the  very  worft  of  them,  more  than 
any®——— they  agreed  with  the  reft,  to  call  every  thing,  which  without 
fegard  to  the  Publick,  Man  fhould  commit  to  gratify  any  of  his  Appetites, 
Vice— ——And  to  give  the  Name  of  Virtue  to  every  Performance?  by 
which  Man?  contrary  to  the  Impulfe  of  Nature,  j  P,  37. 


an* 


fs  another  Place,  there  were  goodk  and  bad  Men,  before 

*  there  was  any  Rule  to  judge  of  Goodnefs  or  Badnefs 

*  by;  there  wasTranfgrefiion  before  there  was  a  Law: 

4  for  fome  of  the  worfi  of  Men  had  a  hand  in  the  firft: 

4  Produ&ion  of  V irtue  This  may  feem  a  little  ftrange, 

4  but  I  told  the  Reader,  there  was  Witchcraft  in  it* 

4  Perhaps  the  Generality  of  the  People  won’t  fall  in  with 
4  thefe  Notions.  So  much  the  better.  A  page  uulgusH 
4  fay  I.  The  only  Ufe  I  make  of  them,  is  to  ferve  as  a 
6  Touch-ftone.  Whatever  Opinion  they  fall  in  with, 

4  that’s  falfe,  think  I  to  my  felf m,  and  in  this  lies  the 
4  great  Myftery  of  Free-thinking.  To  return  then. 

4  Thefe  Moral  Virtues  were  thought  by  the  Vulgar 
4  to  make  a  beautiful  Figure,  and  were  obferv’d  to'de- 
4  light  much  in  each  other’s  Company.  But  ’tis  no 
4  wonder,  that  they  who  were  let  into  the  Secret  of 
4  the  Intrigue  juft  now  mention’d,  and  by  that  means 
4  knew  their  bafe  Original  n,  Ihould  not  be  able  to  dif- 
4  cover  fuch  Charms,  either  in  them,  or  their  Votaries  °* 
4  ’Tis  plain,  they  were  a  moft unnatural  Brood;  for  the 
4  Minute  they  came  into  the  World,  they  went  to  work, 
4  and  endeavour’d  to  deftroy  and  root  out  their  Parents*, 
4  with  all  other  Vices,  their  Relations,  and  a  numerous 
6  Crowd  of  Dependants,  Tradefmen,  Artificers, 

4  that  fubfifted entirely  upon  them;  who  (as  I  flatter  my 


*  P.  32.  Efpecially  the  fierceft,  mofl  refolute,  and  among  them. 

5  P.  34.  It  being  the  Intereft  then  of  the  very  worft  of  them— —they 
agreed— to  give,  &c. 

m  P.  469,  &  470<  The  greateft  Compliment  I  have  made  them  has  been* 
Apage  vnlgns .  But  as  nothing  ( I  fay  p.  257.)  would  more  clearly  dernon- 
ftrate  the  Falfjty  of  my  Notions  than  that  the  Generality  of  the  People 
ftiouid  fall  in  with  them,  &c. 

n  P,  37.  The  political  Offspring,  which  Flattery  begot  upon  Pride.  And 
f\  34.  It  being  the  Intereft  then  of  the  very  worft  of  them — -they  agreed 
-to  give  the  Name  of  Virtue. 

0  Speaking  of  the  Effects  an  Univerfal  Honefh  had  upon  Mm,  and  {hi  Mf- 
ih.efs  they  felt  from  it,  he  fays,  p.  17. 

Which  now  in  Silence  they  confefss 
By  blulhing  at  their  Uglinefs. 


(  32  ) 

I 

4  felf  to  have  demonflrated  p)  all  vanifh’d  with  their 
i  Tools  and  Implements,  in  proportion  as  People  paid 
4  their  Court  to  thefe  mifchievous  Creatures q. 

4  But  the  Produdtion  of  one  of  thefe  Virtues  hav- 
4  ing  fome  fingular  Circumftances  attending  it,  and 
4  fhewing  in  an  extraordinary  manner  the  Politician’s 
4  Genius,  1  can’t  but  think  it  will  divert  Perfons  of  un~ 

*  queftionable  good  Senfe  r,  and  pleafe  Men  of  any  to- 
4  lerable  Tafte  s,  to  have  a  more  particular  Account 
4  of  if. 

4  Man  had  one  ufeful  Paffion  about  him,  and  ’twas 
4  the  only  one  he  had,  called  Fear;  for  as  to  his  Anger, 

4  the  Society  had  no  manner  of  Occafion  for  it';  He 
4  had  another  Paffion,  call’d  Anger,  altogether  as  ufe- 

*  ful  as  Fear .  The  Society  had  occafion  for  at  when- 
4  ever  they  wanted  to  extend  their  Limits  further v;  in 
6  which  Cafe  ’twas  the  Politician? s  Bufinefs  to  lay  their 
4  Fear,  and  raife  up  Anger  in  the  room  of  it  w.  If  any 
4  curious  Reader  ffiould  ask,  how  the  Politician  got  the 
4  Cuftody  of  thefe  Paffions,  I  anfwer  once  for  all,  that 
4  he  bewitch’d  them  out  of  Men,  by  an  Engine  he  had 
4  contrived  on  purpofe *  * ;  and  when  he  had  once  got 


P  P.  427,  &  428.  I  flatter  my  felf  to  have  demonflrated— —— ‘that  the 
moment  Evil  ceafes,  the  Society  mull  be  fpoiled,  if  not  totally  diflolved. 
t  P.  14.  Firft  march’d  fome  Smiths,  &t. 

*  P.  467.  Such  as  it  is  ( The  Fable  of  the  TZees)  I  am  fatisfied  that  it  has 
diverted  Perfons  of  unqueftionable  good  Senle. 
f  P.  472.  I  always  thought  it  would  pleafe  Men  of  any  tolerable  Tafte- 
1  P.  227  &  228.  The  only  ufeful  Paffion  then  that  Man  is  poflefs’d  of  to¬ 
ward  the  Peace  and  Quiet  of  a  Society*  is  his  Fear  ; — —for  how  ufeful  foever 
Anger  may  be  to  Man,  as  he  is  a  Angle  Creature  by  himfelf,  yet  the  So¬ 
ciety  has  no  manner  of  occafion  for  it. 

u  P.  228.  The  Society  may  have  occafion  to  extend  their  Limits  further. 
The  Politician  now  muft  alter  his  Meaftires,  and  take  off  fome  of  Man’s 
Fears.  And  p.  229.  You  may  foon  ftir  them  up  to  Anger,  and  while  that 
iaft’s,  they  will  fight  with  greater  Obftinacy  than  any  difeiplin’d  Troops. 
And  p.  22i.Whilft  this  Fear  lafts,  no  Creature  can  fight  offenfively.  The 
moft  contrary  to  it  (Fear)  is  Auger. 

w  P.  228.  The  Politician  now  muft  alter  his  Meafures;  ayd  p.  229.  Stir 
them  up  to  Anger,  &c. 

%  P.  29.  Making  ufe  of  this  bewitching  Engine;  andp.  37.  The  Witch¬ 
es  ft  of  Flattery. 

2> 


4  them 


(  33  ) 

4  them  Fife,  ’twas  eafy  to  keep  them.  ’Twas  but  put* 

1  ting  them  into  little  feparate  Apartments  impercep- 
4  tible  to  common  Eyes ;  and  having  a  Trap-door  to 
4  them  all.  S]0-: whenever  he  whittled,  or  lifted  up  the 
4  Door,  they  rofe,  and  funk  again,  like  the  Sprites  in  a 
4  modern  Farce*  ’T was  Anger  then,  that  carried  them 
4  out  to  Combat,  and  made  them  fight  with  greater 
4  Obhinacy  than  any  difciplin’d  Troops y;  but  as  this 
4  was  a  fudden,  flafliy,  fliort-liv’d  Thing,  and  apt  to  de- 
4  fert  them  in  time  of  greated  Danger,  in  which  Cafe 
4  Fear  always  feiz’d  them  again,  and  made  them  run 
4  away  to  a  Man7  ;  The  Politician,  I  fay,  obferving 
4  this,  found  he  had  occafion  for  fomething  more  ftea- 
4  dy,  condant  and  uniform  in  the  room  of  it.  This 
4  was  call’d  Courage .  *Tis  no  matter,  whether  there 
4  ever  was  fuch  a  thing  in  Nature3.  The  Politician 
4  told  them  there  was,  that  the  Generality  of  them  had 
*  it,  or  ought  to  have  it b.  Some  of  them  immediately 
4  took  the  hint,  and  fwore,  they  felt  it  heaving  in  their 
4  Breads0.  Thefe  the  Politician  made  hi*  Bullies.  He 
4  fent  them  about  to  threaten  and  terrify  all  the  Cow- 
4  ards  they  met,  and  to  maintain  againft  all  Gainfay- 
4  ers,  that  they  were  Men  of  Courage  d.  \  Then  he  put 

y  P.  2.29. 

£  P.  229.  If  any  thing  happen?  that  was  unforefeen, &c. Fear  fdzes  them, 
difarms  their  Anger,  and  makes  them  run  away  to  a  lea  3. 

a  P.  2,19.  Let  us  examine  what  Courage  conflfts  in,  and  whether  it  be  as 
moft  People  will  have  it,  a  real  fomething,  &c. 

i»  p.  a  50.  If  a  Politician  thou  Id  tell  them,  that  the  Generality  of  Men  had 

within  them  a  Principle  of  Valour  diftindt  from  Anger- - —That  they 

who  had  the  moft  of  it,  were  the  moft  valuable  of  rhe.r  Kind,  it  is  very 
likely,  considering  what  has  been  Paid,  that  moft  of  them,  tho’  they  felt  no¬ 
thing  of  this  Principle,  would  fwallow  it  for  Truth— .and  imagine  they 
felt  it  heaving  in  their  Breafts.i  c  Ibid. 

d  P.  231.  If  but  one  in  ten  c4n  be  perftiaded  openly  to  declare,  that  he 
is  poflefs'd  of  this  Principle,  atjd  maintain  it  againft  all  Gainlayers,  there 
will  foon  be  half  a 'Dozen  that  (hall  after  t  the  lame.  Whoever  has  once 
owned  it  is  engag'd,  the  Politician  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  cake  all  ima¬ 
ginable  Care  to  flatter  the  Prid*  of  thefe  that  brag  of,  and  are  willing  50 
ft  and  by  it. 


F 


(  34  ) 

‘  a  fine  Garland  of  Feathers  about  their  Heads',  and 
1  told  every  body,  that  if  they  would  joyn  thefe  valiant 
1  Gentlemen,  and  fwear  they  felt  Courage  within  them, 
4  they  fhould  all  wear  the  fame,  and  if  they  happen’d 
4  to  be  knock’d  on  the  Head,  for  (landing  to  their  Prift- 
4  ciples  (as  ’twas  likely  moil  of  them  would)  they 
1  fhould  all  lie  in  a  huge,  commodious,  fine,  new-fa- 
c  fhion’d  Bed,  that  no  body  had  ever  lain  in  before, 
4  called  the  Bed  of  Honour ,  and  have  Dirges  fung  over 
4  them,  as  foon  as  ever  they  loft  their  Hearing  f. 

4  By  the  Help  of  fuch  high-founding  Words  s,  the 
4  Project  took,  and  it  became  fo  fafhionable,  that  all 
4  the  World  fwore  they  had  Courage,  and  rather  than 
4  difeover  the  Reality  of  their  Hearts  ( for  they  trembled 
4  all  this  while)  the  poor  Creatures  fuffer’d  themfelves 
&  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  would  never  own,  they  did 
4  not  feel  Courage  heaving  within  them  h.  ThusCou- 
4  rage  firft  came  into  the  World,  and  whenever  there’s 
4  a  Want  of  it,  the  fame  Secret  to  raife  it,  which  I 
4  firft  found  out,  and  made  publick,  with  a  fmall  Al- 
4  teration,  will  raife  it  again* 1.  Or  as  I  have  exprefs’d  it 
4  elfewhere,  the  fame  Receipt,  to  make  Courage,  will 
4  ferve  to  make  it  again k.  And  this  Secret,  as  I  have 
4  made  it  publick,  1  leave  to  all  State-Cooks  to  the 
4  End  of  the  World,  ’Tis  almoft  infallible ,  ex  pree- 
4  feripto — - — 1 

4  Befides  this  fpurious  fort,  there’s  a  true  genuine^ 
4  natural,  rational  Courage ;  this  is  what  I  juft  now 


*  P.  232.  Then  put  Feathers  in  their  Caps. 

f  P.  233.  Thofe  that  were  killed,  ought  to  be  artfully  lamented*-"'  for 
to  pay  Honours  to  the  Dead,  will  ever  be  a  fure|Method  to  make  Bubbles  of 
the  Living. 

s  P.  232  and  233.  Talk— —of  the  Bed  of  Honour,  and  fuch  like  high- 
founding  Words 

b  P.  231.  Till  at  laft  the  Fear  of  difeovering  the  Reality  of  his  Heart 
. . ^outdoes  the  Fear  of  Death  it  felf. 

1  P.  383.  The  Secret  to  raife  a  Courage,  as  I  have  made  it  publick  ira. 
Remark  R.  is  almoft  infallible. 

*  How  artificial  Courage  is  made,  The  Contents  to  the  Firjl  Edition . 

call’4 


(  35  ) 


6  call’d  Anger,  and  feldom  or  never  appears  either  in 
4  Mao  or  Bead,  but  when  ’tis  excited  by  Hunger  or 
6  Lull1.  As  thefe  Appetites  in  Men  are  very  weak,  and 
4  eafily  fatisfiedm;  fo  there’s  little  or  no  true  Courage 
4  among  them,  except  among  the  Clergy ,  who  are  born 
4  with  a  natural  Tendency,  to  a  great  Share  of  thisCou- 
4  rage,  as  1  have  prov’d  elfewhere  n. 

4  This  was  the  Manner,  after  which  favageMan  was 
4  broke,  at  lead  it  might  have  been0,  for  aught  you 
4  can  prove  by  any  Witneiles  that  were  prefent  upon 
4  that  Occaiion. 


i  p.  225-.  The  two  principal  Appetites  which  difappointed  can  ftir  up 
2his  laft  named  Pailion  (  Anger )  are  Hunger  and  Lnjl.  And  again)  p.  226'. 
What  we  call  Prowefs  or  natural  Courage  in  Creatures,  is  nothing  but  the 
£fFe£l  of  Anger,  and  that  all  fierce  Animals  muft  be  either  very  ravenous 
©r  very  luftful,  if  not  both.  Let  us  now  examine  what  by  this  Rule  we 
ought  to  judge  of  our  own  Species. 

m  P.  226. 

n  P.  1 6y.  The  Reverend  Divines  of  allSe&s,  even  of  the  mod  reformed 
Churches  in  all  Countries,  take  care  with  the  Cyclops  Evangeliphorus ,  Firft, 
Ut  ventri  bene  fit ;  and  afterwards,  nt  quid  deft  iis  q»&  fub  ventre  funt. 

The  Reader  perhaps  will  defrt  to  know  who  this  Cyclops  Evangeliphorus  was, 
that  the  Authpr  mentions  to  Englifhmen,  as  familiarly  as  he  would  the  Names 
of  Robin  Hood*  or  Sir  John  FalftafF.  He  muft  know  then  that  Cannius  and 
Polyphemus  are  the  two  Perfons,  in  one  of  Erafmus’*  Colloquies.  This  Poly¬ 
phemus  had  the  Gofpel  in  his  Hand ,  when  his  Acquaintance  met  him ;  and 
Cannius  knowing  that  his  way  of  Life  was  not  very  agreeable  to  the  Precepts 
of  it,  tells  him  in  ridicule ,  that  he  Jhould  not  any  longer  be  called  Polyphemus, 
but  Evangeliophorus,  pro  Polyphemo  dicendus  eft  Evangeliophorus,  as  one 
before  had  been  tailed  Chriftophorus.  The  Colloquy  it  felf  ( becanfe  Polyphe¬ 
mus  happens  to  be  the  Name  of  one  of  the  Cyclopes  )  is  entituled ,  Cyclops, 
Jive  Evangeliophorus.  Our  Author ,  not  content  with  this,  tacks  them  both  to¬ 
gether,  and  calls  him,  by  a  fmall  Miftake  (  ex cufable  enough  in  the  writing  fo 
long  a  Word)  Cyclops  Evangeliphorus,  inftead  of  Evangeliophorus.  Words 
that  fill  the  Month  very  well ,  and  which  he  feems  to  have  put  together  for  the 
Edification  of  thofe,  who,  with  the  old  Fellow  in  Love  makes  the  Man,  ho¬ 
nour  the  Sound  of  Greek. 

op,  33.  This  was  (or  at  leaft  might  have  been)  the  manner  after  which 
lavage  Man  was  broke. 
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SECT.  III. 

THE  general  Pofition  laid  down  by  the  Author, 
is,  that  Private  Vices  are  Publick  Benefits.  The 
Truth  of  this  he  undertakes  to  demonftrate  in  particu¬ 
lar  Indances.  But  the  Vice  he  has  chiefly  fixed  upon 
for  this  Purpofe,  is  Luxury,  which  he  endeavours  to 
prove,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  Wealth  and  Hap* * 
pinefs  of  a  People. 

To  judge  of  the  Weight  of  what  he  has  offer’d  ill 
Defence  of  this,  it  fhould  be  known  firft  what  is  Lu¬ 
xury;  for  he  feems  to  qu-edion,  whether  there  really 
be  fuch  a  Thing  in  Nature  p.  If  it  con  fids  barely  in 
the  PoffefTion  or  Enjoyment  of  Abundance ,  it  will  be 
allowed  him,  that  it  is  not  a  publick  Difadvantage ;  but 
then  ’tis  as  certain,  ’tis  not  a  private  Vice .  *Tis  ridi¬ 
culous  then  to  fay,  that  the  ornamental  Arts  would 
ceafe,  or  leffen,  by  a  general  Practice  of  Virtue q.  It 
fs  fo  far  from  being  true  (as  he  pretends)  that  no  new 
Houfes  would  be  built  r;  that  on  the  contrary  People 
might  reafonably  afford  to  employ  a  much  greater  Ex¬ 
pence,  both  in  building  and  adorning  them,  as  the  great 
and  neceffary  Expences,  that  every  Man  is  now  put  to, 
in  providing  againft  the  Inconveniencies  of  Roguery, 
would  be  laved  by  this  general  Pradlice  of  Virtue. 

What  greater  Immorality  is  there  in  the  Work  of  the 
fined  Chizel,  or  the  niced  Plane,  than  in  that  of  an  Ax 
or  a  Saw*}  Painting  and  Gilding  have  no  more  Difh'o- 
nefty  in  them,  than  the  Ufe  of  Dirt  or  Stones.  All 
She  F  ruits  of  the  Earth  were  defign’d  for  the  Service  of 
Man,  and  his  Skill  and  Capacity  in  the  Improvement 

—  ■  ■■  - - — -  - 

evei7  thing  is  Luxury,  or  elfe  there  is  none  at  all.  Cm? ft's 
the  fir ft  Edit,  and  p.124.  lafi  Edit,  in  one  Senf$>  &(• 

*  ^ ct  rhe  Fable,  and  his  Remark  S„ 

.  *  ?•  *47-  » Ibid, 
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of  them  were  given  him  by  Nature,  to  make  his  pre- 
fent  Being  eafy  and  agreeable  to  him,  in  every  thing, 
which  does  not  interfere  with  theHappinefs  of  a  future 
one.  if  Frugality  would  not  employ  fo  many  Hands, 
Generojity ,  (  efpecially  when  aliilled  by  an  Elegance  of 
Tafte)  which  is  equally  a  Virtue,  certainly  would. 
There  is  a  Latitude,  even  in  Virtues,  which  leaves  room 
for  all  the  Conveniencies,  that  he  fuppofes  are  the  Ef- 
fe&s  of  the  two  Extreams  of  Avarice  and  Prodigality. 
vTis  a  trifling  and  perverle  way  of  reafoning,  to  fay, 
that  a  Man's  Frugality1  does  not  fupply  Employments 
and  a  Maintenance  to  the  Poor;  and  that  he  does  not 
fave  up  Wealth  by  the  Help  of  his  Liberality.  To  fay, 
that  the  Weight  of  iron  does  not  enable  it  to  refill  the 
Impulfe  of  other  Bodies;  nor  its  Hardness  carry  it 
downwards,  would  be  full  as  judicious  a  Remark.  It 
is  enough,  that  Qualities  would  flill  remain  very  con¬ 
fident  with  Virtue,  that  would  give  the  fame  Life  to 
the  Liberal  Arts,  and  afford  equal  Encouragement  to 
Induflry.  What  fhould  make  him  think,  that  an  Uni- 
verfal  Frugality  mufl  needs  be  the  Confequence  of  a. 
National  Virtue ,  any  more  than  an  Univerfal  Libera - 

%  ■ 

But  if  Luxury  confifls  in  the  Excefs  of  Eafe  and 
Pleafure,  or  in  the  Abufe  of  Plenty,  or  in  a  greater 
Expence  than  is  proportion’d  to  Peoples  Circumflances 
and  Fortunes  (  for  what  is  commonly  called  Luxury , 
includes  all  thefe)  ’tis  both  a  private  Vice ,  and  a  pub- 
lick  Prejudice .  Too  much  Indulgence  in  Eafe  and  fen- 
fual  Pleafure,  may  indifpofe  the  Mind  for  Relledlion, 
and  the  Body  for  Labour;  belides  a  Train  of  other 
Vices  they  naturally  lead  to.  A  Bed  of  Down  may  be 
unhealthy,  and  confequently  a  piece  of  Luxury ,  when 


f  P.ipj’  &  it.6.  ’Tis  an  idle  dreaming  firtue  that  employs  np  Hands. 
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one  of  harder  Make,  tho’  altogether  as  codly,  may  not 
be  fo.  For  the  fame  Reafon,  rich  Sawces  may  be  Lu¬ 
xury,  when  the  fame  Expence  in  a  plainer  Difli  deferves 
the  Name  as  little  as  undrefs’d  Roots.  Where  any 
Cruelty  is  exercis’d,  or  any  unneceffary  Pain  given  to 
Animals,  in  preparing  them  for  Food,  ’tis  Luxury  with 
the  Addition  of  a  much  greater  Crime.  Thefe  feve- 
ral  forts  of  Luxury  tend  to  debauch  and  corrupt  a  Peo^ 
pie,  and  render  them  unfit  for  that  Labour  and  Service, 
by  the  Help  of  which  the  Wealth  of  the  Society  is  ac¬ 
quired. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that 
nothing  is  truly  and  properly  Luxury ,  that  is  confident 
with  a  Man’s  Health  or  Fortune,  or  that  is  not  at¬ 
tended  with  the  Commiflion  of  fome  other  Crime,  or 
the  Negle&  of  fome  other  Duty. 

But  when  to  the  Sorts  of  Luxury  mention’d  above, 
is  join’d  a  greater  Expence  than  Men’s  Fortunes  will 
allow  of,  the  Poverty  and  Ruin  of  a  Country  are  the 
unavoidable  EfFedls  of  it.  In  this  Senfe  of  the  Word} 
the  Luxury  of  one  Age  affe&s  future  ones  as  certainly 
and  neceffarily  as  the  Extravagance  of  a  Father  makes 
the  Son  poor,  or  as  the  Excefs  of  Expence  one  Year 
produces  a  greater  Scarcity  the  next . 

But  let  us  examine  more  particularly  whether  La- 
Vtjhnefs  be,  as  he  reprefents  it,  a  moft  beneficial  Vice  ta 
the  Publick  v,  whether  it  be  the  likelied  Method  to 
snake  a  wealthy  Nation  formidable  to  their  Neighbours , 
and  come  up  to  the  Character  of  the  Bees  in  the  Fabley  of 
which  he  tells  youw,  he  faid  that 

u  Flatter’d  in  Peace,  and  fear’d  in  Wars, 
f  t  They  were  th’  Edeem  of  Foreigners. 


Z  Cmms  to  shi  Vfi  Edit,  «•  P.  izs .  Mi  Edit ; 
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If  publick  Wealth  con  lifts  in  the  Product  or  Profits 
of  a  Soil,  which  are  chiefly  confu triable  Commodities, 
his  plain  the  more  there  is  confumed,  the  lefs  muft  re¬ 
main.  Suppofe  a  fmall  Community,  confiding  only 
of  half  a  dozen  Families,  the  Soil  of  each  Man’s  E- 
ftate  producing  fomewhat  different  from  the  reft  :  Sup¬ 
pofe  their  Commerce  confined  to  themfelves :  If  one 
of  thefe  Families  is  more  luxurious  or  expenfive  than 
the  reft,  the  Property  of  that  Family  muft  by  degrees 
be  divided  among  their  more  frugal  Neighbours  :  And 
this  from  the  Nature  and  Courfe  of  T rade  it  felf.  ’Tis 
the  fame  in  any  larger  Body;  only  that  the  larger  it  iV 
the  longer  Time  it  will  require  to  bring  this  about. 
But  the  Effedl  in  both  Cafes  is  equally  certain  and  in¬ 
evitable.  The  Progrefs  it  will  take,  is  eafy  to  be 
fhewn.  If  one  Nation  gives  into  a  greater  Luxury 
than  their  Neighbours,  it  muft  be  by  a  greater  Expcnce 
of  their  own  Commodities ;  in  which  Cafe  the  fewer 
will  remain  to  purchafe  foreign  Commodities  with  i 
Or  it  muft  be  by  an  Expence  of  foreign  Commodities, 
which  muft  be  paid  for  fome  way  or  other;  and  his 
not  a  Severity  of  Laws  againft  the  Exportation  of 
Money,  that  can  prevent  their  being  paid  for.  The 
only  Effe&s  fuch  Laws  can  have,  is  to  prevent  the 
Luxury  it  felf.  For  as  Foreigners  would  exped  to  be 
paid  for  their  Goods  fome  way  or  other,  the  Difficulty 
of  being  able  to  pay  for  them  would  naturally  make 
the  Demand  for  them  lefs;  and  conlequently  reft  rain 
the  Expence  and  Luxury  which  occasioned  that  De¬ 
mand.  But  if  ever  a  national  Luxury  could  arrive  to 
that  Height,  as  to  make  People  defpife  thole  Dangers, 
and  the  Laws  themfelves  prove  ineffectual,  they  muft 
by  degrees  part  with  their  Money  (as  being  eafily  ex¬ 
ported)  and  afterwards  with  the  reft  of  their  Property 
to  pay  for  thofe  Commodities  that  fopply  their  Luxury. 
Not  only  the  Produce  of  rhdr  Soily  but  the  very  Pro- 
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perty  of  their  Soil,  for  want  of  exportable  Commodi¬ 
ties,  mull  in  Time  be  given  in  Exchange  to  fuch  (if 
there  be  any  fuch)  as  will  continue  to  fupply  them 
with  Goods.  I  don’t  mean  by  this,  that  ’tis  probable, 
or  even  poflible,  that  fuch  a  Cafe  fliould  happen ;  be* 
caufe  ’tis  impojjible  a  People  fliould  ever  indulge  their 
Luxury  fo  far.  The  Poverty  and  Extremity  they  would 
fee  themfelves  reduced  to,  would  natUrally  make  them 
alter  their  Condudt,  and  grow  frugal,  long  before  their 
Luxury  would  reach  this  Height.  But  ’tis  a  Demon- 
tlration,  that  as  far  as  their  Luxury  extended,  juft  fo  far 
it  would  impoverifh  them,  and  by  the  Steps  and  Me¬ 
thods  defcribed  above.  Before  a  National  Luxury  was 
grown  to  fuch  an  Excefs,  a  Government  would  find 
themfelves  under  an  abfolute  Neceflity,  by  the  ftridteft 
Care  and  mod  fevere  Penalties,  not  only  to  forbid 
the  Exportation  of  their  Coin,  but  the  Importation  of 
any  Goods  whatever ;  that  is,  they  mull  forbid  all  fo¬ 
reign  Trade,  and  oblige  the  People  to  live  upon  the 
Produce  of  their  own  Soil;  and  fuch  Laws  would 
truly  and  properly  be  deemed  fumptuary  Laws.  Or 
rather  the  Neceflities  People  would  find  themfelves  re¬ 
duced  to,  would  put  them  upon  thefe  Meafures  with¬ 
out  the  Interpolition  of  their  Governors. 

Conlider  this  in  another  Light.  ’Tis  a  received  Max¬ 
im  in  every  trading  Country,  that  the  Imports  mull 
never  exceed  the  Exports ;  and  that  when  they  do,  their 
Trade  is  prejudicial  to  them.  Why  is  it  prejudicial? 
or  how  does  it  appear  to  be  fo  ?  Becaufe  fuch  Exceed- 
Ings  of  Imports  are  a  Demonllration  that  the  People  of 
that  Country  fpend  more  than  the  Produdl  or  Profits  of 
their  own  Soil :  That  is,  they  are  Extravagant  and 
Luxurious.  They  mult  part  with  a  Share  of  their  Mo¬ 
ney,  to  balance  Accounts  with  their  correlponding 
Traders;  for  balanced  they  mull  be  fome  way  or  o- 
ther.  Every  Year  this  Trade  continues,  fo  much  the 
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poorer  they  grow  by  it,  and  fo  much  the  lefs  Money 
Or  Property  remains  among  them* 

What  I  have  hitherto  faid,  goes  upon  a  Suppofition, 
that  the  Wealth  of  a  People  confifls  in  the  Produce 
or  Profits  of  their  Soil.  If  the  Dutch  are  brought  as 
an  Inftance  to  prove  the  contrary,  the  Land  there  (if 
the  Author  fays  true)  being  not  enough  to  feed  the  tenth 
Fart  of  the  Inhabitants  x,  I  anfwer,  that  the  Au¬ 
thor  when  he  fays  this ,  forgets  the  Land  of 
their  foreign  Settlements,  which  certainly  ought  to  be 
confider’d  as  a  Part  of  their  Soil.  *  Pis  chiefly  with 
the  Produce  of  thole  Settlements,  that  the  Dutch  pur- 
chafe  the  Provifions  of  other  Countries.  For  other- 
wife  ’tis  not  to  be  imagined  they  could  be  Weak  enough 
to  leave  fo  much  of  their  little  Home-Soil  unculti¬ 
vated y.  And  again,  as  they  make  a  great  Advantage 
from  their  Fifhery,  thofe  Parts  of  the  Sea  where  they 
have  a  Right  of  Filhery,  are  properly  a  Part  of  their 
Soil.  The  Wealth  of  Holland  then  mud  confift  in  the 
Produce  of  their  own  Soil ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
in  the  Workmanfhip  of  Materials  grown  in  other 
Countries,  which  muft  be  had  by  the  Exchange  of 
Goods  of  their  own  Growth  for  them.”  Afid  it  makes 
no  Difference  in  the  prefent  Account,  whether  the 
Wealth  of  a  Country  arifes  from  the  Extent  and  natu¬ 
ral  Richnefs  of  its  own  Soil,  or  from  the  artificial  Ad¬ 
vantages  that  are  made  of  it,  by  the  Skill,  Induflry, 
and  Frugality  of  the  Inhabitants. 


x  P.  203.  N.  S.  What  the  Author  fays  here  of  the  Scarcity  of  Land 
and  the  Richnefs  of  every  Inch  of  it,  is  exprefly  affirmed  eff  the  Country  of 
the  Dutch ,  or  the  feven  Provinces.  But  it  happens  to  be  more  for  hisi 
Purpofe  two  Pages  after  to  contradifi  this,  and  confine  what  he  faid  to 
the  Province  of  Holland  only;  In  that  particular  Province,  though  they 
are  very  rich,  they  are  obliged  to  be  very  frugal,  becaufe  they  want  Land  i 
but  in  two  other  Provinces,  though  poorer  than  the  firft,  they  are  lefs  jUngy 
and  more  hofpitable.  His  View  in  all  this  is  to  acquaint  Englijhmen ,  that 
though  they  are  never  fo  poor,  they  may  be  as  Luxurious  as  they  pleafe, 
caufe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Ground  here, 
y  P.  20  j,  Abundance  of  Ground  lies  wafte, 
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’Tis  to  this  Frugality  and  Virtue  of  their  Ancejlorc 
(though  Frugality  indeed  is  the  chief  Virtue  they  have 
hitherto  been  famous  for)  that  the  Dutch  may  very  rea- 
fonably,  and  always  will  afcrihetheir  prefent  Grandeur  z. 
What  aukward  Pains  does  he  take  to  prevent  any  pub- 
lick  Happinefs  being  afcrib’d  to  moral  Virtues ?  ’Tis 
owing,  fays  he,  to  their  political  IVifdom  in  poftponing  eve¬ 
ry  Thing  to  Merchandize  and  Navigation ,  the  unlimited 
Liberty  of  Conference ,  &c.  a.  Be  it  fo  ;  but  could  thefe 
have  made  them  rich,  if  their  Frugality  had  not  enabled 
them  to  make  the  mod  of  thofe  Advantages,  by  keep¬ 
ing  that  Wealth  among  themfelves  which  this  Condudt 
of  theirs  had  brought  them  in  ?  Gould  they  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  rich,  if  their  Luxury  had  confumed  this 
Wealth  fader  than  their  Trade  brought  it  in  ?  and  if  not, 
would  their  unlimited  Liberty  of  Confcience  have  paid 
the  Balance  of  their  Accounts  ?  If  he  knew  what  the 
Words  national  Luxury  or  national  Frugality  meant,  the 
Truth  of  this  would  be  Self-evident.  By  the  firft,  as 
oppofed  to  the  lad,  is  meant  a  People’s  fpending  more 
than  their  Income;  in  which  Cafe  Trade  is  fo  far  from 
making  them  amends,  that  ’tis  the  very  Misfortune  they 
labour  under.  Trade  is  the  very  Means  to  fupply  their 
.Luxury,  without  which  they  could  not  fpend  more  than 
their  Income. 

As'to  their  unlimited  Liberty  of  Confcience,  our  Dif- 
fenters  here  would  not  thank  him  for  his  Care  of  them, 
if  he  propofed  the  Dutch  Liberty  of  Confcience  as  a 
Pattern  for  our  Government  to  imitate  ;  though  fome 
of  them  differ  much  lefs  from  the  edablifhed  Opinions 
of  their  Country,  than  the  neared  of  ours  do  from  thofe 
of  the  national  Church.  If  we  were  to  take  a  View 
even  oi  their  Civil  Liberties,  whatever  unaccountable 
1  humour  may  prevail  among  a  particular  Set  of  Men 
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here, 


Privileges  from  the  Excellency  of  their  Conftitution, 
that  till  they  have  loft  all  Senfe  of  Virtue  and  Courage 
among  them,  and  bafely  give  up  their  own  Liberties, 
they  will  find  no  Reafon  to  envy  Holland  the  Enjoy¬ 
ment  of  theirs b. 

He  fays  the  Dutch  never  were  noted  for  Frugality  be¬ 
fore  Philip  II.  of  Spain  began  to  tyrannise  over  ithem. 
No,  nor  were  they  ever  noted  for  Wealth  till  then,  nor 
till  fome  Time  after.  They  chofe  rather  to  dye  in  Arms , 
than  perijh  by  cruel  Executioners  ;  and  in  that  unequal 
Strife  (fuch  was  their  Fortitude  and  Kefolution j  they  main- 
tained  againft  the  greatefl  and  beft  difciplined  Nation  in 
Europe  (and  yet  he  will  tell  us  by  and  by,  that  this 
greateft  and  beft  difciplin’d  Nation  had  been  impoverifti- 
ed  and  weakened  by  too  much  Money  c,  a  hundred  Year 
before  this)  the  mojl  tedious  and  bloody  War  that  is  to  be 
met  veith  in  antient  or  modern  Hiflory  d.  ’Tis  not  ftrange 
he  fhould  endeavour  to  magnify  the  Valour  of  his  Coun¬ 
trymen,  which  undoubtedly  exerted  itfelf  in  a  very  emi¬ 
nent  manner,  in  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  fo  cruel  a 
Slavery  ;  and  yet  Sir  William  Temple ,  who  was  never 
fufpedted  cf  Prejudice  again!!  them,  thinks  their  Brave¬ 
ry  and  Conduct  were  not  fo  much  owing  to  a  Love 
for  their  Liberties ,  as  to  an  invincible  Hatred  to  the 
Spanifh  Nation  ;  which  appeared  afterwards  by  anearnejl 
and  folemn  Offer  of  tnemfelvcs  to  the  Dominion  of 
England  and  France.  And  fuch  was  the  implacable  Spi¬ 
rit  by  which  they  were  governed,  that  when  their  Affairs 
grew  defperate ,  he  fays,  they  were  once  certainly  upon  the 
Counfel  of  burning  their  great  Towns ,  wafting  and  de- 
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ft toying  what  they  could  of  their  own  Country ,  and  going 
to  feek  fame  new  Seats  In  the  Indies  e.  And  ’tis  a  known 
Obfervation  that  had  been  made  of  them  before,  that  thf 
no  Nation  under  the  Sun  hated  the  Name  of  Slavery 
tnore ,  yet  if  they  were  managed  with  Difcretion ,  no  Na¬ 
tion  would  bear  it  more  patiently. 

But  let  the  Motive  theya&ed  upon  be  what  it  would, 
was  it  their  own  Valour  that  did  all  thofe  Feats  ?  How 
willing  he  is  to  conceal  all  Senfe  of  Obligation,  which 
fo  generous  and  grateful  a  People  might  be  thought  to 
lie  under  to  their  Benefa&ors  ?  But  if  it  would  not  of¬ 
fend  him  too  much,  it  would  be  eafy  to  fliew,  from 
their  own  Accounts f,  to  whofe  Alfidance  and  Protec¬ 
tion  all  their  Succefs  was  owing;  who  it  was  that  raif- 
ed  them  from  the  poor  and  diftreft  Condition  they  were 
In,  to  the  high  andmighty  Dignity  they  have  affumed  (ince ; 
who  it  was  that  nurfed  up  their  little  fickly  State,  and 
preferved  them  under  that  irregular  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  they  were  forced  to  take  up  with,  that  patched 
up,  word  conftituted  Commonwealth  that  is  to  be  met 
with  in  antient  or  modern  Htflory . 

Rather  than  to  become  a  Victim  to  the  Spanifh  Fury , 
they  were  contented  to  live  upon  a  third  Part  of  their  Re¬ 
venues,  and  Uy  out  far  the  great  eft  Part  of  their  Income 
in  defending  themfelves  againft  their  mercilefs  Enemies . 
T’hefe  Hardjhrps  and  Calamities  of  a  War  within  their 
Bowels ,  fir  ft  put  them  upon  that  extraordinary  Frugality, 
and  the  Continuance  under  the  fame  Difficulties  for  above 
fourfcore  Tears,  could  not  but  render  it  cuftomary  and  ha¬ 
bitual  to  them  s.  So  it  feems  at  laid  the  grand  Secret 
of  their  Wealth  is  difcover’d.  ’Twas  their  Frugali¬ 
ty  that  made  them  fo  rich ;  and  in  Return  for  it,  I’ll 


*  Sir  Wilham  Temple’s  Obfervations  upon  the  United  Provinces ,  Fol.  Edit. 
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acquaint  him  with  another  Truth  altogether  as  certain 
and  apparent.  By  the  Luxury  they  have  lately  run  into, 
their  Wealth  is  greatly  funk,  their  Publick  overrun  with 
Debts,  their  naval  Force  and  Navigation  much  weak¬ 
en’d  and  leflen’d;  and  if  they  make  a  proportionable 
Progrefs  in  another  Age,  they  will  be  reduced  to  a  Con¬ 
dition  not  much  better  than  they  were  taken  from. 

The  Nation  I  fpeak  of  was  never  in  greater  Str eights, 
nor  their  Affairs  in  a  more  difmal  Pofture  Jince  they  were 
a  Republic k,  than  in  the  Tear  1 67 1,  and  the  beginning  of 
1672.  What  we  know  of  their  0 economy  and  Conflitu- 
tion  with  any  Certainty ,  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  Sir 
William  Temple,  whofe  Obfervations  upon  their  Man¬ 
ners  and  Government,  it  is  evident  from  fever al  Paffages 
in  his  Memoirs ,  were  made  about  that  Time  h.  Then  fol¬ 
lows  his  Obfervation  upon  what  he  has  been  reading.  The 
Dutch  indeed  were  then  very  frugal.  Was  there  ever  fo 
injudicious  a  Remark  ?  In  what  a  perverfe  manner  muft 
he  have  read  the  Author  he  quotes?  In  the  very  fame 
Paragraph  in  which  Sir  William  Temple  tells  him,  that 
his  Obfervations  were  made  about  that  Time,  he  afcribes 
the  Decay  of  their  Wealth  to  the  Luxury  he  had  for 
feveral  Years  obfervedto  be  growing  among  them. 

He  begins  it  with  taking  Notice  of  the  Enlargement 
of  the  City  of  Amfterdam ,  the  new  Buildings  whereof 
he  fays,  4  Are  of  fo  much  greater  Beauty  and  Cod 
4  than  the  old,  that  it  muft  have  employed  a  vaft  Pro- 
4  portion  of  that  Stock  which  in  this  City  was  before 
&  wholly  turned  to  Trade.’  He  goes  on,  4  Befides, 
6  there  feems  to  have  been  growing  on  for  thefe  later 
4  Years  a  greater  Vie  of  Luxury  and  Expence  among 
&  many  of  the  Merchants  of  that  Town,  than  was  ever 
4  formerly  known  ;  which  was  obferved  and  complain- 
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i  ed  of,  as  well  as  the  Enlargement  of  their  City,  by 
4  fome  of  the  wifed  of  their  Minifters,  while  I  reiided 
*  among  them,  who  defigned  fome  Regulations  by 
6  Sumptuary  Laws ;  as  knowing  the  very  Foundations 
4  of  their, Trade  would  foon  be  undermined,  if  the  ha- 
4  bitual  Indudry,  Parfimony,  and  Simplicity  of  their 
4  People  came  to  be  overrun  by  Luxury,  Idlenefs,  and 
4  Excefs.  However  it  happened,  I  found  it  agreed  by 
4  all  the  mod  diligent  and  circumfped  Enquiries  I  could 
4  make,  that  in  the  Years  69  and  70,  there  was  hardly 
i  any  foreign  Trade  among  them,  befides  that  of  the 
4  Indies ,  &c. l. 

There  goes  a  Story  of  a  remarkable  Entertainment, 
that  a  Burgho-mader  of  Amfterdam  made  about  the  fame 
time  to  the  fix  and  thirty  Magidrates  and  their  Wives. 
The  fird  Courfe  confided  of  Butter-milk,  Stock-fifh, 
red  Herrings,  &c.  Upon  theremoval  of  it,  the  Gueds 
found  underneath  Papers  of  Verfes,  to  let  them  know, 
that  by  fuch  a  Way  of  living  they  acquired  their  Wealth 
and  enlarged  their  City.  7Te  fecond  Courfe  confided 
of  plain  Butchers  Meat,  with  Indru&ions  at  the  end  of 
it  in  the  fame  manner,  to  tell  them,  that  even  by  that 
fober  Way  of  living  they  might  preferve  what  they  had 
got.  The  third  confided  of  all  the  Rarities  that  Luxury 
could  furnifli  out;  the  Papers  left  for  them  were  to  fhew 
them  the  manner  of  Life  they  were  got  into,  as  what 
impaired  their  Healths  and  waded  their  Edates.  After 
this  followed  a  Defert  of  the  choiced  Fruits  and  Sweets 
meats  piled  up  in  Pyramids.  The  whole  Entertainment 
concluded  with  a  Mafque ;  the  Advice  put  into  their 
Hands  at  parting  was,  that  if  they  did  not  abate  of  their 
Extravagance,  and  quit  all  fach  Buffoonries  and  auk- 
ward  Imitations  of  the  Cudoms  of  other  Countries, 

\  Obf.  Sec .  p.65?, 
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that  their  natural  Genius  rendred  them  unfit  for,  and 
return  to  the  Simplicity  of  their  Anceftors  and  Founders* 
their  Commonwealth  could  not  lafi:  K 

The  Author  of  the  Fable  goes  on  for  feveral  Pages  to 
account  for  this  extraordinary  Frugality  that  has  been  ob- 
ferved  among  them.  But  what  Purpofe  does  all  this  tend 
to  ?  If  it  was  their  Frugality  that  made  them  rich,  of  wha^ 
Confequence  is  it,  whether  Choice  or  NecelTity  put 
them  fir  11;  upon  pra&iling  Frugality?  But  becaufe  Fru¬ 
gality  is  commonly  accounted  a  Virtue ,  he  is  loth  to 
leave  his  Countrymen  under  fo  heavy  an  Imputation? 
and  therefore  labours  to  prove  that  they  are  not  frugal 
out  of  Principle1.  And  again  In,  that  their  Frugality 
flows  not  fo  much  from  their  A-verfion  to  Vice ,  as  from 
Neceffity. Who  was  ever  weak  enough  to  charge  th zDutch 
with  Inftances  of  Virtue  from  any  other  Motive  than 
NecelTity,  that  is,  Interefl?  ?Tis  the  grand  Principle  the 
Rulers  of  all  Kingdoms  go  by;  and  if  there  were  any 
Exceptions  to  it,  he  need  not  be  in  fo  much  Pain  for 
his  Countrymen :  No  Body  would  go  to  Holland  to 
look  for  Proofs  of  a  generous  and  difinterelled  Regard 
to  Virtue  and  Honefty.  But  furely  it  makes  Wronger 
again (1  him,  that  Societies  Ihould  find  their  prefent  Ac¬ 
count  in  being  virtuous,  that  ’fis  their  Interefl  to  be  fo, 
than  that  the  PraSice  of  Virtue  fhould  flow  from  any 
religious  or  moral  Principle.  Let  us  fee  how  this  Tal¬ 
ly’s  with  the  grand  Defign  of  his  Book.  The  wife  Ru¬ 
lers  n  in  Holland  promote  Virtue  and  Frugality  among 
their  SubjeBs ,  becaufe  it  is, generally  [peaking,  their  In¬ 
ter  eft  °.  And  again  p,  It  is  their  Interefl  to  be  frugal  and 
fpend  little.  And  yet  private  Vices  are  publick  Benefits 


fc  See  a  Defcription  of  the  United  Netherlands  by  an  Englljh  Gentleman 
p.  71.  from  thefe  Words,  The  old  fever  c  and  frugal  Way  if  living  is  now  almofi 
1 1  quite  cut  of  Date  in  Holland,  &~c. 
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every  where  and  Luxury  is  his  favourite  Vice,  by 
which  he  illuftrates  the  Truth  of  this  general  Aflertion. 
For  Frugality  is  like  Honejly ,  a  mean^  flawing  Virtue , 
that  is  only  fit  for  fmall  Societies  of  good  peaceable  I\len , 
who  are  contented  to  be  poor,f°  they  maybe  eafy  r.  Which 
will  he  give  up  ?  the  Wsfdom  of  his  Country,  or  the 
Truth  of  his  own  Principled 

What  led  me  chiefly  to  the  mention  of  Holland  was 
to  Ihew,  firft,  That  the  Soil  of  the  Country  there,  as 
well  as  elfewhere,  (let  the  Author  fuppofe  it  bears  ne¬ 
ver  fo  fmall  a  Proportion  to  the  necellary  Food  of  the 
Inhabitants f,)  is  the  real  Source  of  their  Wealth  ;  it  be¬ 
ing  the  produce  of  the  Soil  managed  and  worked  up 
for  Exportation,  and  the  Returns  from  thence,  whether 
for  home  Confumption  or  further  Exportation,  that 
the  Wealth  of  Holland conlifts  in;  and  from  thence  to 
ihew,  2idly,  That  if  through  the  Luxury  of  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  they  fhould  confume  the  Fruits  of  their  Soil  and 
the  Returns  of  them  in  a  greater  Proportion  than  their 
Income  and  Gain  amount  to,  it  will  neceflarily  make 
them  poor ,  as  the  fame  CondinSfc  would  a  private  Fa¬ 
mily,  The  Author  may  take  Refuge  in  his  fond  Con¬ 
ceit,  and  fancy  himfelf  as  fecure  in  it  as  hepleafes,  that 
the  Cafe  of  Holland  ditfers  from  all  the  World  befides, 
and  that  their  particular  NeceJfities  obliged  them  to  be 
frugal  h  But  ’twas  the  mod  unhappy  Reafon  he  could 
have  given  for  their  Condudl,  with  Regard  to  his  own 
Scheme.  For  if  the  Neceffiues  and  Poverty  of  the 
Dutch  made  the  Pra&ice  of  Frugality  their  Interefi  u 
and  that  the  keeping  up  to  that  Policy,  has  railed  them 
from  Poverty,  to  the  State  of  Wealth  and  Grandeur 
they  now  enjoy;  why  is  it  not  as  much  the  Intereft  of 
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thofe  Kingdoms  to  do  fo,  who  have  none  of  thofe 
Wants  to  provide  againft?  If  the  Dutch  in  their  prefent 
Condition  are  oblig’d  to  be  more  frugal  than  their  Neigh¬ 
bours,  from  the  vaft  Expence  they  are  at  in  Repairing 
their  Dykes,  the  Weight  of  other  Taxes,  and  the  Scan- 
tinefs  of  their  Dominions ;  would  not  the  fame  Fruga¬ 
lity  in  their  Neighbours,  who  have  a  greater  Extent  of 
Land,  and  no  fuch  Demands  of  Expence,  keep  them 
in  a  Condition  dill  proportionably  above  them,  and 
continue  them  dill  proportionably  richer?  To  make 
this  yet  plainer  from  the  Cafe  of  a  private  Man.  Sup- 
pofe  a  Man  has  a  numerous  Family,  and  but  a  fmall 
Spot  of  Ground  to  maintain  them  ;  though  he  is  oblig¬ 
ed  to  beftow  a  great  Part  of  his  Time  and  Labour  in 
fencing  the  Ground  againft  the  Encroachment  of  the 
Sea,  or  in  ftieltring  himfelf  againft  the  Plunder  and  Op- 
preflion  of  his  richer  and  more  powerful  Neighbours ; 
if,  notwithstanding  thefeDifadvantages,  he  lives  upon  a 
third  Part  of  his  little  Revenue,  ’tis  poflible  that  in 
length  of  Time  he  may  grow  a  Match  for  them;  but 
if  his  Neighbours  who  had  a  better  Eftate,  and  no  fuch 
Inconveniences  to  provide  againft,  had  in  Proportion 
Jived  as  frugally  as  he,  ’tis  impoftible  but  they  muft  have 
preferved  themfelves  in  the  fame  Degree  of  Diftance  a- 
bove  him.  Ay,  but  (fays  our  Author)  all  their  Arts  of 
faving,  and  penurious  IVay  of  Living,  could  never  have 
enabled  them  to  make  Head  againfl  fo  potent  an  Enemy 5 
if  their  Induftry  in  promoting  their  Fijhery  and  Naviga¬ 
tion  in  general ,  had  not  helped  to  fupport  the  natural 
Wants  and  Difadvantages  they  laboured  under  x.  ’Tis 
very  true.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  poor  Man  would 
not  have  grown  rich  fo  foon  from  the  Produdi  of  his 
little  Spot  of  Ground,  or  have  been  able  to  make  Head 
againfl  his  potent  Enemies 9  if  his  Situation  had  not  pro- 
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cured  him  as  much  Fifh  as  he  wanted  to  fupply  his  natural 
want  of  Beef  and  Mutton.  For  as  the  Author  very 
well  obferves,  a  Dutchman  won’t  llarve  for  want  of 
Flefii  Meat,  where  there  is  Plenty  of  pickled  Herrings. 
But  how  does  this  prove  again!!  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Fru¬ 
gality  ?  Would  not  Frugality  Hill  affifi:  them  in  growing 
rich,  as  much  as  if  they  had  had  no  fuch  Acceflion  of 
Wealth?  Frugality  has  the  fame  life ,  and  will  have  the 
fame  Effects,  in  all  Circumftances  and  Degrees  of 
Wealth.  ?  Fwas  the  Intereft  of  Holland  to  he  frugal  and 
fpend  little  y,  but  Ts  the  Intereft  of  England  to  be  lavifh 
and  fpend  a  great  deal  T.  Why  fo  ?  Becaufe  Frugality 
is  fo  whimfical  a  Virtue,  that  it  always  makes  a  poor 
Country  rich ,  and  a  rich  Country  poor  \ 

But,  fays  the  Author,  private  Families  grow  rich  by 
the  very  oppofite  Method  to  that  which  enriches  a  So¬ 
ciety.  Though  Luxury  is  beneficial  to  the  Society,  yet 
it  is  undeniably  the  wife  ft  Courfe  for  every  Perfon  in  the 
Society, and  for  every  private  Family  to  be  frugal b.  Luxu¬ 
ry  will  enrich  the  whole ,  and  make  every  Part  poor* 
The  great  Courage  of  the  Englijh  is  owing  to  their  eat¬ 
ing  of  Beef,  but  the  eating  of  Beef  makes  every  indivi¬ 
dual  Englijhman  a  Coward ;  which  no  Body  can  Difpute 
the  Truth  of,  if  Bleftings  are  prejudicial c,  and  a  People 
grow  beggarly  by  too  much  Money  d  *  if 

When  every  Part  is  full  of  Wee , 

"The  whole  Mafs  be  a  Paradife.  e. 

’  The  grand  Maxim  upon  which  this  Treatife  of 
Luxury  is  founded  ,  is ,  that  Confumption  breeds 
Riches;  that  Wealth  is  a  kind  of  Hydra’s  Heads  the 
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more  you  endeavour  to  deffroy  it,  the  more  it  grows  upon 
you.  Now  had  this  Author  chanced  to  have  lived  at  the 
Time  when  his  Country  was  in  thegreateft  Diffrefs,  what 
Time  and  Labour  might  not  he  have  faved  his  Coun¬ 
trymen,  by  inffrudting  them  in  this  new  Method  of 
growing  rich?  What  a  happy  Change  would  they  have 
found,  as  foon  as  they  had  banifhed  their  idle,  dreaming 
Virtue  of  Frugality f?  They  thought  indeed  that  Fruga¬ 
lity  was  a  bufy  Virtue  ;  that  the  fame  Difpofition  of 
Mind  that  made  Men  frugal,  would  make  them  dili¬ 
gent  and  laborious  ;  and  accordingly  fonie  Way  or  o- 
ther  they  certainly  contrived  to  join  Frugality  and  In- 
duftry  together.  But  this  Author  would  have  made  it 
plain  to  them,  that  Frugality  was  like  Hone  fly ,  a  mean } 
Jlarving  Virtue ,  that  ’ twas  fit  only  for  final l  Societies  of 
good  peaceable  Men,  who  were  contented  to  be  poor,  but 
that  in  a  large flirring  Nation  ’twas  dark  naught  s.  That 
Holland  is  a  flirring  Nation,  I  prefume,  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
nied  :  And  that  it  has  all  the  Conveniencies  of  a  large 
Country,  we  are  told  elfewhere  h ;  and?  I  never  heard  it 
was  fo  crowded  with  good  and  peaceable  Men ,  that  the 
Country  in  general  were  contented  to  be  poor,  fo  any  Way 
could  be  thought  of  for  their  growing  rich  ;  their  politi¬ 
cal  VAifdom,a$  he  fays,  having  been  feen  in  poflponing  eve¬ 
ry  thing  to  Merchandize  and  Navigation  *.  And  there¬ 
fore,  notwithftanding  what  he  fays  elfewhere,  that  it 
was  their  Inter  eft  K  to  be  frugal  and  fpend  little ,  I  can’t 
fee  but  this  was  a  proper  Place  enough  for  him  to  offer 
his  Projedh  5Tis  fo  pretty  and  pleafanta  Way  to  grow 
rich,  that  all  the  World  muff  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
it  beforehand.  If  he  offered  it  any  where  now,  it  could 
not  fail  of  Encouragement,  provided  he  can  but  demon- 
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(Irate  it  would  have  this  EfFefh  The  Name  of  Colum¬ 
bus  will  never  be  mentioned  more,  nor  the  PhilofophePs 
Stone  ever  dreamt  of  again  ;  all  will  be  loft  in  the  Fa¬ 
ble  of  the  Bees ,  as  long  as  that  Kingdom  rowls  in  Pro¬ 
digality  and  Treafure.  England  by  the  meer  Strength 
of  its  own  Genius  feems  to  have  found  out  the  Secret 
already;  for  if  Vice  in  general,  and  Luxury  in  particu¬ 
lar,  be  the  Road  to  Wealth,  we  bid  fair  for  growing 
prodigioufly  rich. 

That  Honefty  is  a  mean,  ftarving  Quality  I  own* 
to  do  him  Juftice,  is  not  the  greateii  Paradox  in  his 
Book ;  I  could  help  him  to  the  Name  of  a  great  Man 
or  two  that  feem  to  have  as  mean  an  Opinion  of  it  as 
he  can  have,  and  don’t  care  for  flawing  in  a  plentiful 
Country.  To  return. 

As  to  the  Inftance  of  Spain  or  Portugal ,  the  fame 
Way  of  reafoning  will  hold,  if  Money  be  confidered 
as  any  other  Commodity,  which  in  thefe  Places  it  ought 
to  be,  becaufe  it  is  the  Growth  of  the  Soil  that  belongs 
to  them.  If  the  yearly  Expence  in  either  of  thofe  Coun¬ 
ts  I  js  exceeds  the  yearly  Growth  and  Profit  of  their  Soil, 
what  has  been  Paid  before  muft  have  the  fame  EfFe& 
here.  Thefe  Countries,  as  long  as  they  negledl  their  o- 
ther  Commodities,  and  rely  wholly  upon  their  Money, 
are  under  a  more  particular  Necefiity  of  being  frugal 
than  others ;  for  as  Money  is  not  eafily  worn  out  or 
deftroyed,  their  conftant  Importation  of  frefh  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  it  into  the  trading  World,  does  conftantly  lef- 
fen  the  Value  of  it :  For  as  the  Quantity  of  itencreafes^ 
ft  will  purchafe  the  fewer  of  other  Commodities  from 
their  Neighbours,  or  (which  is  the  fame  Thing)  the 
Commodities  they  import  will  always  grow  in  Value. 
For  the  Value  of  any  Thing  is  the  comparative  Worth 
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of  it  to  Money,  as  the  Value  of  Money  is  rated  by  the 
Scarcity  or  Plenty  of  it.  ’Tis  in  this  Senfe  only  true 
then,  that  the  Difcovery  of  their  Mines  has  impover- 
iftied  Spain  ;  that  is,  they  have  over-rated  their  Money, 
and  lived  beyond  the  Income  of  it.  For  Money  is  no 
otherwife  a  Part  of  Wealth,  than  as,  by  the  Confent 
of  Mankind,  it  is  endued  with  a  Capacity  of  purchaf- 
ing  the  Neceffaries,  Conveniencies,  and  Ornaments  of 
Life,  Thefe  were  fupplied  to  the  Spaniards  formerly 
(as  in  other  Countries  now)  by  the  Fruits  of  their  own 
Soil,  improved  by  the  Labour  and  Skill  of  their  People ; 
and  fupplied  to  them  in  a  greater  Proportion  than  their 
Money  can  purchafe  for  them  now.  But  as  foon  as  that 
Ocean  of  Treafure  came  fowling  in  upon  them ,  the  Author 
fays,  it  took  away  their  Senfes ,  and  their  Induftry  forfook 
them.  The  Farmer  left  his  Plough ,  the  Mechanick  his 
'Tools ,  the  Merchant  his  Compting-Houfe ,  and  every  Bo¬ 
dy  fcorning  to  work ,  took  his  Pleafure  and  turned  Gentle¬ 
man  m.  And  again,  They  Jit  with  their  Arms  acrofs , 
and  wait  every  Tear  with  Impatience  and  Anxiety ,  the 
Arrival  of  their  Revenues  from  Abroad,  to  pay  others  for 
what  they  have  fpent  already  n.  That  is,  in  plain  Terms, 
they  have  been  extravagant  and  luxurious ;  for  if  they 
had  not  encreafed  their  Expences,  or  abated  of  their 
ufual  Labour  and  Induftry,  more  than  in  Proportion 
to  this  Increafe  of  their  Treafure,  it  is  impoflibie  the 
Importation  of  Money  among  them  could  have  hurt 
them.  Ay,  but  fays  the  Author,  befides  that,  from  a 
rich  People  they  are  become  a  beggarly  °  one  ;  from  a 
knowing  p,  acute ,  diligent  and' laborious,  they  are  become 
a  flow,  idle ,  and  proud  People  \  Why  all  thefe  are 
the  true,  genuine,  and  natural  EfFe&s  of  Luxury.  Too 
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much  Indulgence  in  Eafe  and  Pleafure  weakens  the  Fa¬ 
culties  of  the  Mind ;  and  if  it  was  not  for  fear  of  the 
Author’s  Cenfure  and  cleanly  Ridicule  r,  one  might 
fay,  enervates  a  People,  both  with  Regard  to  their  Bo¬ 
dies  and  Minds,  belides  many  other  Vices  they  natu¬ 
rally  lead  too.  The  Author  has  a  mod  perverfe  In¬ 
clination  to  (hi ft  the  Names  and  Definitions  of  Things, 
when  he  is  giving  an  Account  of  the  Plenty  of  Money 
in  Spain  (which  is  certainly  fVealth  as  far  as  it  goes.) 
He  fhews  you  the  EfFe&s  of  Luxury:  When  he  is  to 
give  a  Definition  (as  he  calls  it)  of  Luxury ,  as  if  he 
were  at  crofs  Purpofes,  he  gives  a  very  true  Account 
of  IVealth  f ;  for  every  Thing  that  is  not  immediately  ne~ 
ceffary  to  make  Man  fubjijl ,  as  he  is  a  living  Creature , 
becomes  a  Part  of  his  IVealth .  When  any  Man  or  any 
Society  of  Men  have  a  greater  Share  of  thefe  than  o- 
ther  People,  they  are  comparatively  rich.  There  mull 
be  an  Abufe  of  thefe,  or  an  Enjoyment  of  them  be¬ 
yond  People’s  Circumftances  to  make  them  Luxury . 
Thefe  have  both  concurred  in  the  Cafe  of  Spain ,  and 
they  have  produced  the  natural  Effedls  of  Luxury,  they 
have  made  a  knowings  rich ,  acute,  diligent  and  laborious , 
become  a  flow ,  idle,  proud  and  beggarly  People. 

Our  Author’s  Talent  at  Definition  is  every  where  re¬ 
markable.  I  have  met  with  a  learned  Writer  not  alto¬ 
gether  unlike  him,  that  has  a  ftrange  Fancy  to  make  his 
Definitions  look  like  Riddles.  What’s  that,  fays  he, 
which  conlifis  in  a  various  Difpofition  of  Images  received 
before  ?  Why,  a  retailing  Printfeller’s  Shop  as  likely  as 
any  Thing,  or  a  Sign-Painter’s  or  a  Statuary’s  Yard  ; 
or  Hold,  fays  the  Author,  you  ihould  have 

known  without  my  telling  you  ,  that  by  Images ,  I 
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meant  Images  in  the  Mind.  Guefs  again.  With  this 
frelh  Inftrudion,  and  after  fome  Doubt  and  Perplexity 
whether  any  thing  at  all  was  meant  by  it,  you  would 
guefs,  perhaps,  ’twas  the  Memory ,  or  rather  an  Endea¬ 
vour  to  recollect  a  particular  Thing  that  was  forgot. 
Bite  again,  fays  the  Author,  ’tis  a  Definition  of  Think¬ 
ing  in  general.  Of  Thinking,  Sir?  Why  how  did  thefe 
Images  that  were  received  before  there  was  any  various 
Difpojition  of  them  get  into  the  Mind  at  firft  ?  Were 
they  received  without  Thought  ?  No,  perhaps  not : 
There  lyes  the  Riddle;  Thought  without  Thinking ,  that 
is,  ’twas  a  lucky  Thought  that  put  People  firft  upon 
Thinking ,  as  it  was  an  Awe  of  their  Rulers  that  firft 
brought  them  into  a  State  of  Government .  No  doubt 
but  you  will  immediately  fee  your  Error,  and  be  ready 
to  own  there  required  a  very  various  Difpojition  of  a 
great  many  Images  received  before ,  to  furnifh  out  fo  ac¬ 
curate  a  Definition.  Again,  what  is  that  in  which  there 
appears  an  Aptitude  of  the  Spirits ,  by  which  they  nimbly 
turn  to ,  and  dexteroufly  difpofe  the  Images  that  may  ferve 
our  Purpofe  ?  ’Tis  my  Farce  of  Dr.FauJtus,  fays  Mr. 
Rich ,  or  a  Puppet-Shew.  Not  fo  quick,  good  Mr, 
Rich .  Sir,  vit  has  no  more  relation  to  any  modern  Pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Stage,  than  it  has  to  the  Converfation 
in  a  Mafquerade,  or  than  Thinking  has  to  an  Opera . 
Why,  Sir,  ’tis  a  Definition  of  Wit;  and  there’s  a  great 
deal  of  Wit  in  the  Definition  too.  The  Thing  points 
out  itfelf.  But  fays  the  critical  Reader,  you  have  only 
attempted  to  define  the  Gaufe  in  (lead  of  the  Efted.  A 
bare  Aptitude  of  the  Spirits  can’t  be  Wit,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  you,  muft  produce  tvhat  we  call  Wit ;  unlefs  a 
Man  can  be  faid  to  have  hit  the  Mark,  who  has  only 
his  Bow  ready  bent  for  Shooting,  Again,  your  Defi¬ 
nitions  look  more  like  an  Account  of  fome  Machine, 
than  of  the  Faculties  of  a  human  Soul.  Machine,  Sir? 
why  what  d’ye  take  Men  to  be  ?  Meer  Machines,  take  my 
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Word  for  it ;  and  thofe  not  of  the  clevereft  fort  nef- 
ther.  There  are  feveral  Brutes  of  a  much  nobler  Make, 
as  a  judicious  Friend  of  mine  has  proved  in  a  Dialogue 
between  a  Merchant  and  a  Lyon  f,  particularly  by  one 
Argument,  that  he  may  challenge  all  haughty  Moralijis , 
and  other  Advocates  for  the  Dignity  of  their  fuh lime  Spe¬ 
cies  *  to  anfwer. 

Thefe  two  Definitions  of  IVit  and  "thinking  may  be 
feeninp.  164,  and  129,  and  130.  of  a  treatife  of  the 
Hypochondriac k  Pajfions ,  by  B.  de  Mandeville,  M.D* 

I  beg  Pardon  for  this  Digreffion,  intended  to  fhew 
the  Similitude  of  Genius  and  Manner  in  thefe  two 
Writers.  But  to  return. 

That  the  Condition  Spain  is  reduced  to,  is  owing  on¬ 
ly  to  Luxury ,  will  appear  yet  plainer  from  the  Author 
he  quotes.  A  Man  (fays  he)  would  be  laughed  at  by 
moft  People ,  who  fhould  maintain  that  too  much  Money 
could  undo  a  Nation  u.  But  this,  from  his  ufual  Inclina¬ 
tion  to  Paradox,  he  is  refolded  to  maintain ;  and  to  a- 
void  the  Laugh,  brings  in  a  grave  Spaniard ,  who  is  to 
difcountenance  all  Inclination  to  Merriment,  the 
learned  Don  Diego  Saavedra  afcribes  the  Ruin  of  his 
Country  to  too  much  Money. 

Saavedra  writ  a  Piece  call’d,  The  Royal  Politician ,  it 
contains  a  hundred  Emblems,  by  which  he  introduces 
his  political  Maxims.  As  that  whole  Paragraph  in  the 
Fable  of  the  Bees  x  is  borrowed  from  him,  it  will  help 
us  to  difcover  what  it  is  the  Author  refers  to  ;  for  the 
Expreflion  of  too  much  Money  is  no  where  in  the  Book, 


r  See  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  from  p.  19 1.  to  p.  196. 

E  p.  I92*  Leo  loquitur,  as  to  the  Excellency  of  either  Species,  the  Value 
of  Things  among  you  has  ever  increafed  with  the  Scarcity  of  them,  and  to 
a  Million  of  Men  there’s  hardly  one  Lyon.—-™™-  — Thus  fpoke  the  Lyon, 
and  the. Merchant  {unable  to  confute  him)  fainted  away? p.  196.  Th%  Reader 
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nor  any  thing  equivalent  to  it.  What  he  means  is  in 
the  69th  Emblem.  The  Motto  to  it  is  Ferro  &  Auro^ 
to  fhtw  how  ufelefs  the  former  is  without  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  the  latter.  The  whole  Defign  of  the  Em¬ 
blem  is  to  point  out  the  Mifchiefs  of  Luxury,  and  the 
NecefTity  of  Wealth.  After  having  mentioned  the  In¬ 
conveniences  of  Prodigality  and  Extravagance  with 
Regard  to  the  publick  Treafure,  he  fays,  Spain  had  had 
long  fince  the  univerfal  Empire  of  the  World,  if  it  had 
been  lefs  extravagant  in  War,  and  more  regular  and 
methodical  in  Peace  :  but  through’ a  certain  Negligence, 
the  ufual  Effect  of  Grandeur,  it  has  fuffered  thofe 
Riches,  which  lhould  have  rendred  it  invincible,  to  be 
made  Ufe  of  by  other  Nations  7 :  that  the  chief  Wealth 
and  Riches  of  Nations  are  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth  z; 
that  thefe  had  formerly  brought  a  vaft  Wealth  to  Spam; 
that  the  Difcovery  of  their  Mines  had  made  them  neg- 
le&  this  Source  of  their  Wealth,  and  introduced  a  ge¬ 
neral  Luxury  among  them;  that  when  Columbus  re¬ 
turned  firft  laden  with  Gold,  the  People  flock’d  to  the 
Shore  to  admire  thefe  preciousProdu&s  of  the  Earth  ; 
that  this  great  Plenty  of  themfoon  perverted  all  Things; 
the  Husbandman  foon  leaves  his  Plough,  gets  into  his 
embroidered  Silks,  and  begins  to  be  more  curious  of  his 
tawny,  funburnt  Hands ;  the  Merchant  fteps  from  his 
Counter  into  his  Sedan,  and  lolls  it  lazily  about  the 
Streets;  Workmen  difdain  their  Tools,  and  allforfooth 
muft  now  turn  Gentlemen  a.  That  this  new  Treafure 
was  not  an  Equivalent  for  the  Lofs  of  their  former, 
which  was  idly  fquandred  away  by  depending  too  much 
upon  the  new,  Et  di'vitiarum  expettatio  inter  caufas  pau¬ 
per  tatis  public#  erat b.  That  this  did  not  only  impoverifb, 
but  enervate  them;  it  funk  their  Valour  as  well  as  their 
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Wealth  c,  for  Luxu  'vires  corrumpebantur  d.  That  the 
only  cure  for  thefe  Evils  is  to  grow  frugal ;  for  that 
Frugality  is  the  heft  Revenue  e.  That  to  bring  this  about 
a  Prince  fhouldfirft  regulate  the  Expences  of  his  own  Fa- 
iriily,  without  which  he  can  never  reform  thofe  of  his 
People  f. 

There  is  more  to  the  fame  Purpofe  in  the  68th  Em" 
blem.  Speaking  of  the  Luxury  in  Spain ,  that  drained 
them  of  their  Indian  Wealth,  he  refers  to  Tacitus  i or  an 
Expreffion  of  Tiberius  complaining  of  the  Extravagance 
of  the  Roman  Ladies  in  Pearls  and  Jewels,  Quid ?  La- 
pidum  caufa  pecuniae  nofirce  ad  hojliles  gentes  transferun- 
tur  g.  Again,  in  the  yiCt  Emblem ,  to  prove  the  mif- 
chievous  Effe&s  of  Luxury  upon  the  Temper  and  Cou¬ 
rage  of  a  People,  he  fays,  the  Temples  of  Minerva , 
Mars,  and  Hercules  (Deities  glorious  for  their  Virtue) 
were  built  to  fhew  Labour  and  Induftry,  not  Luxury 
and  Eafe  h.  That  no  Prince  ever  enlarged  his  Territo¬ 
ries  by  Effeminacy,  Luxury  and  Eafe  J,  and  that  the 
Virtue  and  ardent  Courage  of  Anceftors  is  fully  extin- 
guiihed  in  their  Pofterity  by  Luxury  and  Voluptuouf- 
nefs lc.  That  Citizens  who  carelefly  give  themfelves  up 
to  Pleafure  and  Luxury  are  their  greateft  Enemies.  That 
fuch  Idlenefs  plots  againft  the  Laws  and  Government 
and  is  nouriihed  by  Vice,  from  whence  proceed  all  the 
internal  and  external  Misfortunes  of  States  K  After 
this  one  would  wonder  that  the  learned  Don  Diego  Saa¬ 
vedra  ihowld  be  quoted  in  a  Treatife  writ  to  prove  the 
Ufefulnefs  of  Vice ;  and  in  that  particular  Remark 
which  is  intended  to  fhew  the  Mifchiefs  of  Fru¬ 
gality  m. 
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It  is  not  then  their  having  too  much  Money,  but  their 
/pending  it,  that  Saavedra  finds  Fault  with. 

But  though  the  want  of  that  Indufiry  and  Frugality 
that  Spain  had  formerly  in  common  with  other  Nati¬ 
ons,  has  impoverifhed  their  Country,  by  draining  them 
fo  fall  and  conftantly  of  their  Money,  which  they  give 
in  Exchange  for  thofe  Commodities  (thofe  Conveni¬ 
ences  and  Ornaments  of  Life)  which  their  Skill  and 
Labour  formerly  drew  from  their  own  Soil  ;  yet  it 
can’t  be  the  Intereft  of  Spain  to  prevent  entirely  the 
Exportation  of  their  Coin.  For  as  it  is  the  Growth 
of  the  Soil  that  belongs  to  them,  which  conltantly  brings 
them  in  vaft  Supplies  of  it,  their  Money  in  Time  would 
grow  to  be  of  no  other  Ufe  to  them,  than  ’tis  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  Family,  where  ’tis  always  hoarded  up  in  Coffers, 
or  at  beft  worked  up  to  Houfhold  Furniture.  Money 
has  no  other  worth  in  it,  than  as  it  is  endued  with  a  Pro¬ 
perty,  by  general  Confent,  to  purchafe  other  Commo¬ 
dities  with.  Spain  then  muff  always  Trade  with  their 
Money. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  Luxury,  and  Extrava¬ 
gance ,  and  not  too  much  Money ,  have  impoverilhed 
Spain.  This  vaft  Acceffion  of  Treafure  has  had  the 
fame  Effe&  upon  Spain,  that  a  Bequeft  of  an  Eftate 
in  Land  may  have  on  a  private  Man,  who  is  in  Pof- 
feffion  of  a  flourilhing  Trade.  If  he  grows  idle 
upon  it,  and  leaves  off  his  Bulinefs,  it  is  very  poffible 
he  may  find  this  Eftate  won’t  bring  him  in  as  large  an 
Income  as  his  Trade  did  before;  but  if  he  keeps  on 
his  Bufinefs,  or  abates  only  a  little  of  his  ufual  Gate  and 
Trouble,  it  can’t  be  thought  but  he  is  the  richer  for 
this  Eftate ,  and  may  afford  to  live  better  than  his 
Neighbour  who  has  the  fame' Trade,  but  has  had-  no 
fuch  good  Fortune  happen  to  him.  For  the  fame  Rea- 
fan  exadtly,  the  People  of  Spain  will  always  have  it  in 
their  Power  to  be  the  richeft  People’ in  the  World;  if 
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they  will  condefcend  to  make  the  fame  Advantages  of 
their  Soil,  that  other  Countries  do:  Becaufe,  befides 
thofe  Advantages  of  their  own  Soil,  they  have  fuch  a 
Fund  of  Treafure,  as  will  purchafe  for  them  the  ut- 
moft  Elegancies,  that  the  Soil  of  the  whole  World  can 
procure  for  them.  They  need  not  be  obliged  to  the 
fame  Induftry  and  Frugality  that  other  Countries  are,  to 
make  them  as  rich  as  their  Neighbours,  though  Luxury 
or  too  much  Expence  will  infallibly  make  them 
poor . 

Some  Men  have  look’d  upon  Laws  again  ft  the  Ex¬ 
portation  of  Money  as  weak  and  impolitick  in  any 
Country.  But  this  is  a  very  great  Miftake.  For  when 
there  is  any  Call  for  the  Exportation  of  Money  from  a 
Country  where  they  have  none  of  it  of  their  own 
Growth,  ’tis  a  Demonftration  that  that  Trade  is  pre¬ 
judicial  ;  and  Laws  which  make  the  Exportation  of  it 
difficult,  will  reftrain  the  Luxury  that  gives  Occafion 
for  that  Demand,  or  thofe  Exceedings  of  Imports  be¬ 
yond  the  Exports  ;  or  (which  brings  it  to  the  fame 
Thing)  they  will  prevent  the  Merchant  Abroad  from 
fending  over  more  Goods  in  Value,  than  he  receives  in 
Goods,  or  the  other  from  receiving  them,  fince  they 
find  it  fo  difficult  toadjuft  this  Balance  or  Exceedings* 
Indeed,  where  a  Country  can  purchafe  fuch  Goods, 
and  fuch  a  Quantity  of  them,  with  their  Money,  as 
when  exported  to  a  third  Place,  will  bring  them  in  a 
greater  Quantity  of  Money  again,  the  Exportation  of 
it  will  always  be  allowed  :  Becaufe  then  they  are  only 
the  Carriers,  and  are  paid  for  it,  but  in  all  other  Cafes 
it  can’t  be  too  ftri&ly  prohibited* 

It  has  been  obje£led,  that  fuch  Laws  would  raife  the 
Exchange  to  their  Difadvantage*  But  this  is  a  Confe- 
quence,  not  of  the  Laws  themfehes ,  but  only  of  their 
proving  ineffedtuah  This  will  appear  plain  from  the 
Nature  of  Exchange* 
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When  a  Merchant  abroad  receives  from  a  Mer¬ 
chant  here  11,000  Pounds  worth  of  Goods,  and 
fends  over  only  10,000  Pounds  worth  ,  he  is  un- 
der  an  Obligation  to  pay  the  other  1000  fome  Way 
or  other;  and  as  from  the  Nature  of  the  Trade,  and 
the  greater  Demand  of  our  Goods  there,  than  of  their 
Goods  here,  the  Cafe  is  the  fame  with  all  or  mod  of 
their  Merchants  that  Trade  hither,  it  makes  the  De¬ 
mand  for  Money  fo  much  greater  in  one  Place  than 
the  other;  by  which  Means  they  are  content  to  pay  a 
greater  Quantity  of  Money  there,  to  receive  a  lefs 
Quantity  of  Money  here,  to  be  made  good  to  their  Ac¬ 
count  in  their  Creditor’s  Books.  The  Balance  at  laft 
mud  however  be  Pent  over  in  Specie  ;  and  it  is  the  drift¬ 
ing  off  the  Difadvantage  and  Hazard  of  this  from  one 
to  another,  that  occalions,  what  we  call,  the  high 
Price  of  Exchange.  If  the  Exportation  of  Money 
were  allowed  in  every  Country,  the  Exchange  would 
be  only  fo  much  againft  any  Place,  as  the  Charge  of 
carrying  over  the  Balance  amounts  to.  But  where 
the  Exportation  of  it  is  difallowed,  the  Exchange  will 
rife  againll:  that  Country,  if  the  Balance  of  the  Trade 
be  againft  them,  in  Proportion  to  the  Hazard  that  is  run 
in  the  Exporting  it ;  which,  though  it  be  a  Difadvantage 
to  that  Country,  yet  prevents  a  greater  Difadvantage, 
by  preventing  the  Exceedings  of  Imports  beyond  the 
Exports;  that  is,  by  making  fuch  greater  Importation 
difficult.  If  they  could  effe&ually  prevent  the  Exporta¬ 
tion  of  Money,  the  Balance  of  Trade  could  never  be 
againft  them,  becaufe  the  Merchant  here  would  not 
fend  more  Goods  to  his  Correfpondent,  than  he  knew 
he  could  be  paid  for  in  Goods  again,  which  as  it  would 
be  the  Cafe  of  every  lingle  Merchant,  fo  it  would  like- 
wife  be  the  Cafe  of  the  whole  Nation.  For  the  Ba¬ 
lance  of  national  Trade,  is  the  Balance  of  all  the  pri¬ 
vate  Traders  Accounts  thrown  together.  What  1 
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would  infer  from  hence,  is,  that  where  the  Exports  are 
equal  in  Price  to  the  Imports  (which  is  the  Effed  in¬ 
tended  by  Laws  to  prevent  the  Exportation  of  Money) 
the  Exchange  will  always  be  at  Par  ;  where  the  Ex¬ 
ports  exceed  the  Imports,  the  Exchange  will  be  to  their 
Advantage,  in  Proportion  as  that  Balance  is  fo. 

The  Ufe  or  Conveniency  of  Exchange,  is,  that  it 
faves  the  Trouble  of  carrying  abroad  or  bringing  home 
the  Balance  of  every  feparate  Trader’s  Account  with 
his  Correfpondent,  and  only  occafions  the  fending  over 
or  receiving  the  Balance  of  the  whole  national  Trade, 
For  Inftance,  A ,  B,  and  C,  three  Englijh  Merchants, 
have  each  fent  abroad  n,coo  Pounds  worth  of 
Goods  to  his  foreign  Correfpondent ,  and  receiv¬ 
ed  only  10,000  Pounds  worth  :  The  Balance  due 
to  each  is  1,000  Pounds,  which,  if  there  were  no 
fuch  thing  as  Exchange,  muft  be  fent  over  in  Specie . 
But  then  D.  and  E.  two  other  Englijh  Merchants,  hav¬ 
ing  fent  to  the  fame  Place  only  10,000  Pounds 
worth  each,  and  received  11,000  Pounds  worth 
each,  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  by  their  paying  to  A ,  B, 
and  C,  2,000  Pounds  (or  as  much  more  as  is  a- 
greed  upon  between  them)  on  account  of  their  fo¬ 
reign  Correfpondent,  there  will  remain  only  1,000 
Pounds  to  be  fent  over  in  Specie .  This  Conveniency 
may  be  extended  yet  farther,  by  Means  of  any  third 
Nation  that  trades  with  both;  fo  that  it  may  poffibly 
happen,  that  even  this  thoufand  Pound  need  not  be 
fent  over  in  Specie .  Suppofe  the  thoufand  Pounds  to 
be  due  to  A.  a  Merchant  of  one  Country,  from  B.  of 
another  Country,  if  C .  of  a  third  Country  is  Debtor 
a  thoufand  Pounds  to  B«  and  Creditor  in  the  fame  Sum 
10  A .  the  Balance  may  be  adjufted  between  them  all 
without  the  Exportation  of  any  Specie  whatever. 
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It  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  the  laying  very  heavy 
Duties  upon  the  Goods  that  are  the  Product  of  thefe 
Countries,  the  Trade  with  which  is  prejudicial,  would 
turn  the  Balance  of  that  Trade  to  Advantage,  more 
than  Laws  to  prevent  the  Exportation  of  Coin.  The 
Difculfion  of  this  Queftion  would  carry  me  too  much 
out  of  the  Way  at  prefent.  I  am  not  writing  a  politi¬ 
cal  Treatife  upon  Trade,  but  have  only  faid  fomuch  of 
the  Nature  of  it,  as  it  is  hoped  will  be  fufficient  to 
prove,  that  Luxury  and  Extravagance  are  always  pre¬ 
judicial,  and  to  (hew  in  what  manner  they  are  fo;  as 
likewife  to  (hew  that  Laws  againft  the  Exportation  of 
Specie,  are  truly  and  properly  Sumptuary  Laws,  and 
calculated  to  prevent  a  People’s  fpending  more  than 
their  Income.  However,  as  I  have  no  where  faid,  that 
Laws  to  prohibit  the  Exportation  of  Money  would  of 
themfelves  be  effedual ;  fo  it  is  not  likely  that  any  other 
Methods,  without  fuch  Laws,  would  fignify  any  thing* 
The  higher  thefe  Duties  are,  the  greater  Encoufagement 
they  give  to  Smuggling ;  and  if  the  Profit  arifing  from 
this  fort  of  Traffick  at  prefent  is  fo  great,  as  to  make 
Men  defpife  the  Dangers  and  Penalties  of  exporting 
Money  to  pay  for  thofe  run  Goods,  the  repealing  thofe 
Laws,  or  abating  of  the  Rigour  of  them,  would  en¬ 
courage  the  Pra&ice  (till  more.  The  Value  of  Goods 
fo  run  in  Great  Britain  amounts  to  an  immenfe  Sum 
yearly,  which  befides  the  Difadvantage  to  the  fair  Tra¬ 
der,  and  the  Lofs  of  the  Duty  to  the  Publick,  is  of  in¬ 
finite  Prejudice,  from  the  Necefllty  it  occafions  of  ex¬ 
porting  our  Specie  to  pay  for  them.  For  as  the  Temp¬ 
tation  to  fmuggle  Goods  arifes  from  the  Greatnefs 
of  that  Duty,  fo  the  Greatnefs  of  that  Duty,, 
compared  to  the  Duty  upon  other  Goods,  does  or 
ought  to  arife  only  from  the  Difadvantage  of  im¬ 
porting  them  ;  and  is  intended  to  prevent  the  Expor¬ 
tation  of  Coin,  to  pay  the  Balance,  that  in  an  open 
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Trade,  would  be  due  to  that  Country  on  the  Score  of 
thofe  Commodities.  Now  fmuggling  prevents  the 
good  Eftedls  of  fuch  Laws,  and  the  Money  fo  paid 
for  thefe  Goods,  is  commonly  fo  much  dead  Lofs  to 
the  Nation.  But  cheating  the  Publick  in  more  Inftan- 
ces  than  this  has  quite  loft  its  Name  among  us.  Pri¬ 
vate  Men,  from  a  fort  of  Jealoufy  too  common  among 
them,  think  they  are  not  always  fairly  dealt  with  in 
the  Management  of  the  publick  Treafure,  and  from 
this  miftaken  Fadt,  take  occafion  to  run  into  a  yet 
ftranger  Latitude  in  Cafuiftry,  and  think  they  have  a 
right  to  Reprisals  by  all  the  Methods  they  can  lay  hold 
of,  which  yet  at  laft  falls  heavier  upon  them,  with  this 
only  Advantage  to  them,  that  Men  of  more  fcrupu- 
lous  Confciences  than  themfelves,  bear  a  proportion¬ 
able  Share  of  the  Burthen  of  thofe  Deficiencies,  which 
they  had  no  Hand  in  occafioning. 

To  conclude  then  as  to  the  Effe&s  of  Luxury  upon 
Trade  and  Wealth.  Every  Country  is  to  the  whole  tra¬ 
ding  World,  what  any  private  Family  is  to  that  Coun¬ 
try.  The  moft  frugal  in  each  will,  from  the  very  Na¬ 
ture  and  Courfe  of  Trade,  receive  Advantages  from, 
and  gain  Power  upon  the  more  extravagant ;  for  nati¬ 
onal  Power  is  a  certain  Attendant  upon  national  Wealth. 
Againft  this  the  Author  objedts,  that  though  England 
fnould  by  confuming  half  the  Quantity  of  foreign  Goods 
they  do  now,  receive  the  other  half  in  Gold  and  Silver, 
yet  this  could  only  be  done  for  a  Time,  and  that  it  is 
impojjible  it  fiould  laft  n.  Perhaps  it  would  not  laft  al¬ 
ways  in  the  fame  Proportion  ;  but  that  can  be  no  Rea- 
fon  why  England  ftiould  not  take  the  Advantage  of  it 
as  long  as  it  does  laft.  If  any  one  fhould  be  Fool 
enough  to  throw  his  Money  about  the  Streets,  which 
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ahother  might  have  for  (looping  for,  it  would  be  fid 
Reafon  why  he  fliauld  not  be  at  the  Pains  of  (looping,- 
only  becaufe  he  knows  the  other  wont  always  continue 
to  throw  about  his  Money,  but  that  the  Senfe  of  his 
Neceflities  or  Folly  may  fometime  or  other  make  him 
flop  his  Hand.  Now  the  Cafe  is  much  (Ironger  here,  for 
there  never  will  be  wanting  People  enough  in  thetrad« 
ing  World,  addidted  to  the  noble  Sin  of  Prodigality , 
Who  will  indulge  themfelves  in  that  agreeable  good  na¬ 
ture  d  Vice  that  makes  the  Chimney  fmoak ,  and  all  thd 
Tfradefmen  fmile  °,  and  the  Wealth  fo  lavilhed  away? 
the  more  wary  and  frugal  will  always  receive  to  them¬ 
felves.  But  is  the  frugal  Society  the  poorer  for  thefe 
Advantages,  becaufe  there  may  poflibly  be  an  end  to 
them  ?  If  all  the  trading  World  were  to  grow  frugal 
at  once,  would  not  they  that  were  frugal  before,  (till  b$ 
upon  a  Level  with  them  at  lead?  Or  would  it  become 
the  Wifdom  of  a  Society,  as  foon  as  the  red  of  thd 
World  grew  frugal  too,  to  alter  their  Condudl,  and 
throw  away  their  Wealth  to  keep  up  a  Round  of  Pro¬ 
digality,  that  fo  noble  a  Sin  might  not  be  quite  extitffifc  ? 
And  yet  this  is  the  utmoft  weight  of  the  Objedliom 
Why  does  not  he  go  to  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  advife* 
him  to  drop  his  Politicks,  to  lay  afide  his  Schemes  for 
advancing  the  Power  and  Wealth  of  his  Country,  be¬ 
caufe  the  People  he  has  to  do  with,  won’t  always  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  outdone  by  him  ?  As  fuperior  Skill  will 
always  get  the  better  of  weaker  Politicks,  fo  will  Fru- 
gality  reap  Advantages  from  the  Luxury  of  their  Neigh¬ 
bours  ;  and  there  never  will  be  fuch  a  Scarcity  of  the 
one  as  to  make  the  other  grow  ufelefs,  much  lefs  change 
its  Nature  and  become impolitick.  Frugality  is  Wisdom,, 
and  the  trued  Politicks  that  any  Nation  can  pra&ife* 
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As  the  Author  has  had  the  Mortification  for  feverd 
Tears  tofindfenfible  People  againft  this  Opinion ,  he  tells 
you  this  Mortification  was  fufficiently  made  Amends 
for  at  laft,  by  the  PJeafure  he  conceived  at  the  palling 
of  the  Button  Att  p,  which,  he  is  fure,  was  owing  to 
the  fame  Way  of  Thinking  that  gave  Birth  to  his  Trea- 
life  upon  Luxury.  This  he  flies  to  as  his  lafl:  Refuge  ; 
an  Afylum ,  where  he  knew  no  Body  durft  follow  him. 
But  it  was  not  fair  in  him  to  quote  a  Law,  the  Impor¬ 
tance  and  Wifdom  of  which  it  is  not  fafe  to  dis¬ 
pute. 

If  to  this  Account  of  Luxury  the  Author  Ihould  objedk 
that  I  have  only  fhewn  the  Mifehiefs  of  fuch  a  Degree, 
or  fuch  a  fort  of  Luxury,  as  he  himfelf  has  not  de- 
fended ,  he  having  allowed  that  the  Imports  Ihould 
never  exceed  the  Exports  q ;  1  anfwer,  that  this  Cau¬ 
tion,  like  others  in  his  Book ,  quite  overturns  all 
he  had  been  faying  before.  For  the  certain  tie- 
ceflary  Eftedt  of  Luxury,  or  rather  the  very  Thing 
meant  by  Luxury,  is,  that  how  much  foever  the  Ba¬ 
lance  of  Trade  has  been  to  the  Advantage  of  a  Na¬ 
tion,  it  turns  that  Balance  againft  them,  and  makes  the 
Imports  exceed  the  Exports.  If  he  only  means,  that  a 
People  will  never  grow  the  poorer,  as  long  as  the  Im¬ 
ports  do  not  exceed  the  Exports,  his  Aftertion  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  this,  that  a  private  Man  won't  grow  poor\ 
as  long  as  he  lives  within  his  Income.  And  even  in  that 
Cafe,  if  the  income  of  his  Eftate  be  laid  out  in  de¬ 
bauching  his  Family  and  Servants,  by  whofe  Labour 
his  Income  is  what  it  is,  that  very  Income  will  by  De¬ 
grees  ldfen,  and  confequently,  without  any  greater  Ex¬ 
pence  than  before,  he  will  grow  every  Year  poorer 
Belides,  an  eager  Purfuit  after  Pleafure,  and  a  ftudled 
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Delicacy  in  the  Way  of  living,  almoft  neceiTarily  run 
into  Extravagance.  But  fuppofe  it  to  be  otherwife, 
that  is,  that  there  may  b t  Luxury  without  Extravagance , 
is  this  the  only  fort  of  Luxury  he  contends  for?  Was 
the  Fable  of  the  Bees ,  or  private  ViCES  publick  Bene¬ 
fits,  writ  to  prove  that  there  is  no  Danger  of  fpend- 
ing  too  much  as  long  as  you  keep  what  you  have  ?  His 
Bufinefs  is  to  prove,  that  Luxury  of  every  fort  enriches 
a  Nation  ;  to  point  out  the  fnconveniencies  of  that 
mean ,  flarving  Virtue ,  Frugality  r  ;  to  (hew  the  great 
Advantages  of  the  noble  Sin ,  Prodigality  f,  and  to  make 
it  appear,  that  Lavijhnefs  is  a  mofi  beneficial  Vice  to  the 
Publick  Now  if  any  one  Ihould  write  a  Treatifeto 
(hew  private  Men  the JVay  to  grow  rich ,  (for  the  Cafe 
is  exa&Iy  the  famef  if  to  give  the  Reader  a  greater 
Notion  of  his  Abilities  for  this  ufeful  Task,  he  fhould 
tell  him  that  he  had Jeen  a  great  deal  of  the  IVorld  u  ;  that 
he  had  fe arched  thro ’  every  Degree  and  Station  of  Men  w; 
that  he  could  difcern  a  Chain  of  Caufes  further  than  the 
reft  of  Mankind  x;  and  if,  after  all,  his  Proofs  fhould 
mount  to  nothing  more  than  this,  that  if  they  live  with¬ 
in  Compafs ,  they  need  not  fear  fpending  of  their  E- 
fiates ;  let  the  Author  fancy  to  himfelf,  in  what  man¬ 
ner  Perfons  of  unquefiionable  good  Senfe  y  would  divert 
themfelves  with  fuch  aTreatife,  and  from  thence  he 
may  form  a  Judgment  of  his  own  Performance. 

It  is  not  furely  by  fpending  his  whole  Income,  that  a 
Man  grows  rich ,  though  by  not  fpending  more  than  his 
Income,  he  will  preferve  himfelf  from  growing  poor . 

Every  greater  Degree  of  Luxury  therefore  will  create 
a  greater  Degree  of  Poverty  in  a  Nation,  or  at  leaft  it 
will  in  Proportion  prevent  their  growing  rich.  I  have 
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{seen  fo  long  upon  the  Subjed  already,  that  I  (hall  leave 
the  further  Illuftration  of  this  Truth  to  a  Hand  the 
Reader  will  like  much  better.  I  mean  Sir  William 
"Temple  in  his  Obfervations  upon  the  United  Provinces? 
theTreatife  our  Author  referred  to  fo  judicioufly  be¬ 
fore. 

After  having  (hewn  in  what  manner  Parjlmony  en¬ 
riches  a  Nation,  he  fays  %  ‘  By  this  we  find  out  the 

*  Foundation  of  the  Riches  of  Holland ,  For  never  any 
4  Country  traded  fo  much,  and  confumed  fo  little:  They 
4  buy  infinitely,  but  it  is  to  fell  again,  either  upon  Im- 
4  provement  of  the  Commodity,  or  at  a  better  {Market. 
He  goes  on  to  fay,  that  they  live  upon  their  worft  Com¬ 
modities,  and  export  the  bed  to  other  Countries.  ‘  In 
fj  fiiort,  they  furnifh  infinite  Luxury,  which  they  never 
f  pradife;  and  traffick  in  Pleafures  which  they  never 
$-  tafie. ?  What  1  mention  this  for,  is  to  introduce  his 
Refledion  upon  their  Condud.  Among  other  Infiances 
of  falfe  Politicks  in  his  Time  it  feems  this  was  one. 

4  By  all  this  Account  of  their  Trade  and  Riches,  it 

♦  will  appear,  that  fome  of  our  Maxims  are  nqt  fo  cer- 
4  tain,  as  they  are  current,  in  our  common  Politicks, 
f  As  firfi,  that  Example  and  Encouragement  of  Ex- 
4  cefs  and  Luxury,  if  employed  in  the  Confumption  of 
4  native  Commodities,  is  of  Advantage  to  Trade  :  It 
f  may  be  fo  to  that  which  impo verifies,  but  is  not  tq 

that  which  enriches  a  Country  ;  and  is  indeed  lefspre- 
6  judicial,  if  it  lye  in  native  than  in  foreign  Wares.  But 
4  the  Cuftom  or  Humour  of  Luxury  and  Expence,  can- 
6  not  fiop  at  certain  Bounds:  What  begins  in  native  will 
s  proceed  in  foreign  Commodities  :  and  though  the  Ex- 
f  ample  arife  among  idle  Perfons,  yet  the  Imitation 
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4  will  run  into  all  Degrees,  even  of  thofe  Men  by  whole 
4  Induftry  the  Nation  fubfifls.  And  befides,  the  moje 
6  of  our  own  we  fpend,  the  lefs  we  (hall  have  to  fend 
*  Abroad  ;  and  fo  it  will  come  to  pafs,  that  while  we 
ft  drive  a  vail  Trade,  yet,  by  buying  much  more  than 
c  we  fell,  we  (hall  come  to  be  poor. 

A  general  Luxury  then  will  certainly  occafion  a  ge¬ 
neral  Poverty,  however  flow  the  Progrefs  of  it  may 
appear.  But  there’s  another  Confequence  of  national 
Luxury  that  will  not  require  fo  much  Time  to  bring  it 
about.  Whenever  it  becomes  a  general  Vice,  and  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Incomes  are  not  fufficient  to  fupply  their  Extrava¬ 
gancies,  any  Crimes  will  be  attempted, and  any  Hazards 
run  to  fupport  them.  A  Poverty  occafioned  by  Vice 
and  Luxury  is  not  like  to  make  Men  more  honeft  for 
the  future.  Thus  at  lafl  they  muft  come  to  Terms 
with  their  Governors,  and  purchafe  the  Indulgence  of 
their  Vices,  at  the  Price  of  their  Liberties.  Where  the 
Liberties  of  the  People  are  intruded  in  a  few  Hands, 
and  they  themfelves  give  into  this  Luxury,  the  Danger 
of  this  will  be  flill  greater.  As  the  Purchafe  will 
come  at  an  eafier  Rate,  fo  the  Conlideration  that  they 
themfelves  (hare  only  a  common  Portion  of  Slavery, 
$nd  at  the  fame  Time  engrofs  the  whole  Price  that  is 
paid  for  Liberty,  will  hinder  them  from  infilling  upon 
very  rigorous  Terms.  Poverty  is  of  no  fort  of  Ufe  to 
a  Man  in  making  a  Bargain,  efpecially  when  he  is  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  Minifier  of  State.  If  the  Necefiities  of  a 
luxurious  People,  and  the  Ambition  of  defigning  Go¬ 
vernors  fhould  ever  meet,  the  Confequence  feems  to  be 
inevitable.  A  fmall  fliare  of  Reading  will  fupply  any 
one  with  Inflances  enough  to  this  Purpofe;  and  an  En¬ 
couragement  of  Luxury  has  never  been  thought  an  un¬ 
likely  Method  to  bring  about  thofe  Ends.  In  fliort,  if 
Luxury  confifls  in  the  Abufe  of  Plenty,  or  in  an  Excefs 
<pf  Eafe}  Pfeffure3  and  Expenee7  it  will  infallibly  ever* 
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vate^  debauch ,  and  tmpoverijh  a  People,  Of  which  Sla¬ 
very  is  a  neceflary  Confequence.  Befides,  nothing  is 
more  prejudicial  to  a  People,  than  a  fudden  ftiifting  of 
Property  from  one  to  another,  even  when  the  whole 
remains  ftill  in  the  Community;  which  yet  is  impoflible 
in  a  trading  Country,  when  this  Change  of  Circum- 
ftances  is  the  Effect  of  Luxury.  If  the  pooreft  People 
were  to  acquire  any  large  Share  of  Property  from  the 
great  and  wealthy,  the  Labour  and  Service  of  each 
would  be  in  a  good  Meafure  loft  to  the  Publick.  For 
by  this  Change  of  their  Condition,  each  of  them  would 
be  unfit  to  fill  that  Station  of  Life  their  prefent  Circum- 
llances  put  them  into.  7  he  Experience  of  a  better 
Way  of  living  in  the  one,  and  the  adlual  Poffefiion  of 
Wealth  in  the  other,  would  difqualify  them  both  for 
the  lower  or  more  laborious  forts  of  Employment ; 
whilft  the  want  of  prefent  Property  in  the  one,  and  of 
Knowledge  and  Education  in  the  other,  would  incapa¬ 
citate  both  for  higher  Offices.  Few  Men  know  how 
to  make  a  proper  Ufe  of  new  got  Wealth.  There 
mud  be  a  previous  Education,  a  long  Habit  and  fun> 
able  way  of  Thinking,  to  fit  Men  for  the  great  Stati¬ 
ons  of  Life.  Wealth,  and  Power  its  confiant  Attend¬ 
ants,  will  be  but  aukwardly  managed  by  Men,  who 
from  their  low  Situation  have  always  been  Strangers  to 
both.  The  South-Sca  Dire&ors  would  make  but  a  very 
indifferent  Privy-Council. 

It  has  been  a  Cufiom  of  long  Handing  in  the  World 
to  compliment  Nobility  with  a  Portion  of  hereditary 
Virtue,  derived  to  them  without  the  leaf!  Trouble  of 
their  own,  which  People  in  lower  Life  mull  be  at  the 
Pains  to  acquire  by  Education  and  Reflexion,  and  be 
content  after  all  to  have  fuch  adventitious  Virtue  kept 
at  3  due  Difiance  in  the  Opinion  of  the  World  from 
that  other  natural  fort  which  their  Betters  have  convey¬ 
ed  to  them  with  their  Blood,  Now  whether  the  Nobility 

of 
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of  any  one  Age  of  the  World  really  happened  to  have 
a  more  than  ordinary  Share  of  Virtue,  and  by  that 
means  entailed  this  Piece  of  Flattery  upon  their  Sue- 
ceffors ;  or  whether  it  was  at  firft  only  the  fervile  Lan¬ 
guage  of  their  own  Dependants ;  or  whether  it  was  in¬ 
tended  as  a  moral  Indru6lion,to  point  out  to  them  what 
Virtues  they  ought  to  have,  and  fo  convince  them  of 
the  greater  Obligation  they  were  under  to  purfue  the 
publick  Good,  as  the  Happinefs  of  many  others  was 
intruded  with  them,  and  depended  upon  their  Condud; 
(or  whatever  the  Reafon  was,  it  is  needlefs  at  this  time 
to  enquire)  but  our  modern  Quality  feem  to  be  gene- 
roufly  inclined  to  undeceive  the  World,  and  effectually 
convince  them,  that  they  have  really  no  fuch  innate 
Virtue  belonging  to  them.  Notwithdanding  this,  an¬ 
cient  and  hereditary  Honours  mud  be  allowed  to  have 
this  publick  Ufe  attending  them :  That  they  create  a  fort 
of  Pleafure  or  Vanity  in  the  Owners  of  them,  to  pre- 
ferve  that  Conditution  and  People  which  many  of  their 
Ancedors  have  formerly  been  indrumental  in  the  Sup¬ 
port  of,  or  under  which  at  lead  they  had  appeared  with 
Splendor,  or  filled  any  confiderable  Stations  ;  the  Me¬ 
rit  or  Ludre  of  whofe  Actions,  by  the  Courtefy  of  the 
World,  becomes  their  own  Due.  This  creates  fome 
kind  of  Affection  for  their  Country,  a  fort  of  Fond- 
nefs,  like  that  for  a  Family  Edate,  which  we  often  fee  in¬ 
fluences  a  Man’s  ConduCt,  when  morereafonabre  Mo¬ 
tives  have  lod  all  Weight  with  him.  When  to  this  Confi- 
deration  is  joined  a  large  Share  of  Property,  which  at  once 
putsthem  above  Temptation,  and  gives  them  a  particular 
Intered  in  the  Welfare  of  the  whole,  we  may,  with¬ 
out  fuppodng  Men  of  Quality  pofTeded  of  much  in¬ 
born  Virtue,  generally  expeCt  their  publick  Behavi¬ 
our  to  be  honed  and  upright,  as  far  as  it  regards  the 
Safety  of  the  Conditution  they  live  under.  But  Luxury 

1  and 
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and  Prodigality  produce  the  reverfe  of  all  this.  When! 
a  Nobility  are  become  poor,  though  a  Prince  fhould 
have  fo  much  Virtue  as  not  to  lay  hold  of  that  Oppor- 
tunity  for  enlarging  the  Prerogative,  and  entrenching 
upon  the  Liberties  of  his  People,  it  muft  however  lay 
him  under  a  Necefiity  of  creating  a  new  Nobility, 
who  have  not  thefe  Ties  of  Affe&ion,  none  of  that 
Prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Conftitution.  ’Twouldbe 
eafy  to  illuftrate  this  Matter  further,  if  there  were  Oc- 
cafion. 

As  to  Laws  that  forbid  the  Ufe  of  Ornaments  ®,  or 
other  Expences  that  are  not  abfolutely  necelfary  to  Life 
and  Subfiftence,  the  Wifdom  and  Policy  of  them  may 
be  judged  of  by  what  has  been  faid  already.  The  firft 
Care  that  any  People  will  naturally  take,  is  to  provide 
Neceffaries  and  Conveniencies,  and  to  fecure  them- 
felves  again!!  Invafion  and  Encroachment.  When  thefe 
Ends  are  efFe&ually  obtained  and  fecured  to  them,  for 
their  Governors  to  forbid  the  Acquifition  or  Ufe  of 
Ornaments ,  is  only  to  forbid  them  to  grow  rich . 
What’s  called  Wealth,  confills  only  in  Ornaments. 
Now  that  Wealth  tends  to  Happinefs,  one  would  think 
Ihould  not  need  much  Proof ;  but  whether  it  does  or 
no,  it  does  not  come  within  the  prefent  Enquiry,  it  is 
fufficient  if  it  be  proved  that  Virtue  does  not  beget  Po¬ 
verty. 


?  P.  *47» 
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SECT.  IV 


Mother  Inftance  brought  to  prove  the  Ufefulnefsof 


JljL  Vice  is  the  Cuftom  of  Duelling.  Now  it  will  be  rea¬ 
dily  allowed  him,  that  the  Pradtice  of  good  Manners  a« 
mongus,  (for  want  of  more  effe&ualReftraints)  is  in  A- 
bundance  of  People  owing  to  the  Fear  of  being  called  to 
an  Account  by  the  injured  Perfon  for  the  contrary  Be* 
haviour.  But  to  lay  it  is  impoffible  People  fhould  be* 
have  politely  to  one  another  without  it  %  is  to  contra- 
didl  both  Reafon  and  Experience. 

Though  perhaps  it  might  be  difficult  to  fliew  how 
Duelling  firft  became  faftiionable,  ’tis  eafy  to  account 
for  its  continuing  fo,  without  the  Interpofition  of  the 
Magiftrate  to  prevent  it.  The  fear  of  Shame*  and  the 
Profpedl  of  Honour,  are  both  very  powerful  Motives 
to  human  Adlions  :  and  as  long  as  the  firft  is  the  cer¬ 
tain  Confequence  of  a  Refufal,  and  the  latter  is  thought 
to  accompany  the  giving,  or  at  lead  the  Acceptance  of 
a  Challenge,  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  Inftances  of  this 
fort  frequently  happen,  Chriftianity  indeed  bids  us 
have  Refpedl  to  a  better  Recompence,  and  confequent- 
ly  a  more  reafonable  Motive  to  our  Adlions,  than  the 
Applaufe  of  the  World.  But  we  are  not  obliged  to 
exclude  the  Pleafure  arifing  from  the  other. 

We  are  told  by  the  wifeft  of  Men,  what  a  Value 
we  ought  to  fet  upon  the  Efteem  and  good  Opinion  of 
the  World  b ;  and  David  makes  this  reafonable  Re* 
queft  to  Heaven,  that  God  would  pleafe  to  remove  from 
him  Reproach  and  Contempt  c.  Indeed  without  this  Re¬ 
gard  and  Efteem,  it  is  impoffible  to  fill  any  Station  of 
Life  with  Advantage  to  the  reft  of  Mankind.  Thus 


*  Frev.  xxiii  I*  and  Ecckf,  Viu  i. 


St: 


3  P.  242  and  243. 
®  Pfal.  cxix,  aa- 


St,  Paul  thought  it  of  great  Confequence  to  Titus,  in 
the  Office  he  was  employed  in,  and  worthy  his  utmofi 
Care,  that  he  fhonld  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  defpifed  d : 
and  accordingly  he  makes  it  a  fufficient  Objedtion  a- 
gainft  any  Man’s  being  made  a  Bifhop  of  the  Church 
(however  blamelefs  he  may  be  in  himfelf)  that  he  has 
not  the  good  Report  of  the  World  e. 

Since  then  the  Deiire  of  Applaufe  is  fo  natural  to 
Mankind,  and  fo  reafonable  in  itfelf,  ’tis  the  Bufinefs 
of  the  Magiftrate  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  poffible,  that 
this  Applaufe  fhould  be  the  Reward  only  of  good  and 
beneficial  Adlions. 

Few  Men,  as  Puffendorf  obferves  f,  can  think  in  fo 
abftra&ed  a  manner,  as  to  take  Comfort  in  Gropiuses 
Way  of  Reafoning,  that  fence  Honour  is  an  Opinion  of 
Excellence,  and  he  that  fuffer  s  fuch  an  Injury,  (the  In¬ 
jury  he  means  is  a  Box  o’the  Ear)  Jhews  himfelf  ex¬ 
cellently  patient,  he  rather  increafes  than  leffens  his  Ho¬ 
nour  by  it. *  *  For  though  this  may  poffibly  be  the  true 
Notion  of  Honour,  (in  w  hich  Opinion  of  it  too  we 
find  fully  agrees  8)  yet  another  fort  of  Honour  now 
has  ufurped  the  Place  of  this  (fuch  a  one  as  the  fame 
Author  defcribes  in  the  next  Words h)  which,  through 
the  Corruption  of  the  Times,  has  the  fame  Regard 
paid  to  it.  He  who  does  not  conform  to  the  Rules  of 
modern  Honour,  lies  under  as  great  or  greater  Difad- 


a  Tit.  ii.  if.  «i  Tim.  iii.  7.  f  Puffend.  L.2.  C.  5.  S.  12. 

*  Grot,  de  Jur.  Bel.  &  Pac.  L.  2.C.  1.  Par.  10. 

g  Is  anttm  qni  11  ere  appellari  pot  eft  Honos,  non  Invit amentum  ad  Tempus,  fed 
perpetu#  virtutis  eji  premium.  Epiit.  L.  10.  Epift.  10.  And  again,  Gloria 
efi  confentiens  Lata  bonorum,  incormpta  Fox  bene  Judicantium  de  excellente  Fir - 
lute.  Ea  virtutirefonat,  tamquam  Imago.  Tap;.  Quaeft.  L. 

h  Ilia  autem  qu&  fc  ejus  imitatricem  effe  visit ,  temeraria  atejue  inconfiderata 
ty  p!er  unique  peuatornm  vitierumque  landatrix  ,  fama  popular  is,  ftmulatione  he- 
tieftatis  formam  ejus  pulchritiidinemque  cor  rump  it.  What  follows  is  applicable 
ro  the  fame  Purpofe.  But  lam  afraid  our  modern  Duelliffs  have  not  fo  good 
an  Excufe  tor  their  Condudt.  Qua  cacitate  homines  cum  qiucdam  etiam prxclara 
yperent,  eaqne  nefcirent,  net  nbi  nec  qualia  ejfcnt,  fimditus  alii  everternnt  fu as 
yvitater,  alii  ipfi  occiderunt,  Atqv.e  Hi  quidem  optima  petentes,  non  tarn  vo- 
hmtate  qttam  cur  fits  errore  fallnntttr. 

v  .  .i 
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vantages  in  the  Eye  of  the  World,  than  if  he  a  died 
contrary  to  thofe  of  Virtue.  ’1  is  eafy  to  derermine? 
how  a  Man  dridtly  virtuous  ought  to  behave  in  fuch  a 
Difficulty,  much  more  a  Chridian  who  is  bound  to  for- 
give  Injuries  in  a  greater  Degree  than  the  Laws  of  Na¬ 
ture  oblige  him  to  i.  But  this  won’t  excufe  the  Magi- 
flrate  in  not  preventing,  as  far  as  poflible,  the  Difficulty 
itfelf.  He  fhould  not  fuffer  the  Pradtice  of  Religion, 
and  a  dridi  Obedience  to  his  own  Laws,  to  lye  under 
fo  great  aDifcouragement  as  the  i  1 1  Opinion  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple.  There  are  few  Countries,  I  believe,  where  the 
Cudom  of  Duelling  is  not  forbid  by  the  Laws.  Now 
it  would  be  highly  unjud  as  well  as  impolitick,  to  pu- 
nifh  with  great  Severity  the  Refentment  of  Wrongs  and 
luxuries,  without  providing  at  the  fame  Time  againft 
she  Commiflion  of  them,  and  fecuring  to  Mankind  fa 
great  a  Conveniency  as  the  Pradtice  of  good  Manners 
among  them. 

King  James  I.  in  his  Treatife,  which  he  calls,  A 
Publication  of  his  Edith  againft  private  Combats ,  fays, 
the  Reafon  that  was  given  by  the  mod  judicious  among 
the  French ,  why  the  Edi&s  there  againff  Duels  had 
prov’d  unfuccefst’ul,  was,  4  The  great  Hade  ufed  by 
4  the  State  itfelf  in  prohibiting  them  with  unfpeakable 
4  Severity,  before  that  any  Courfe  or  Order  were  fet 
6  down  for  Reparation  to  the  Party  grieved  or  didem- 
4  per’d,  in  fome  fuch  Meafure  as  might  be  thought  to 
4  be  fuitable  k. 

To  fupply  this  Defedfc  in  England,  he  appointed  a 
Commiflion  of  Lords,  all  of  the  Privy  Council,  to 
draw]  up  fuch  Regulations  as  they  fhould  think  fit,  for 


5  Matt.  V.  4  3»  44.  Te  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  [aid,  thou  {halt  hvt. 
ihy  Neighbour,  and,  hate  thine  Enemy.  'But  I  fay  unto  ym,  &c. 
u  £  A  Publication  of  his  Maj  city’s  Edift  againfl  private  Combats.,  p,  if, 
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the  Reparation  of  Affronts  and  Injuries  among  Gentle¬ 
men.  All  Differences  within  twenty  Miles  of  London 
to  be  referr’d  to  them,  and  thofe  at  a  greater  Difiance 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  his  Deputies,  who  were  to 
determine  according  to  the  Regulations  drawn  up  by 
the  Lords.  •  The  famous  Edict  of  the  late  King  of 
France  feems  to  be  built  upon  this  very  Plan.  It  will 
be  wondred  perhaps,  what  occah'oned  the  different 
Succefs  of  one  and  ’tother :  but  each  will  be  found  to 
have  anfwered  the  End  defigned  by  them.  The  one 
has  totally  fupprefs’d  the  Pradticeof  Duelling  in  France, 
the  other  gave  his  Majefly’s  Subjedts  of  Great  Britain 
an  Opportunity  of  admiring  his  Scholarfliip.  The  one 
is  writ  with  the  Solemnity  of  a  Law,  the  other  in  the 
Language  of  a  Schoolman.  And  tho’  Hiftorians  don’t 
fay  that  Duels  were  lefs  frequent,  or  good  Breeding 
more  obferved  from  that  Time,  yet  Mr.  Cambden  tells 
us,  that  four  Year  after  this  his  Majefty  made  an  elo¬ 
quent  Speech  againft  Duels  b  Befides,  the  King  himfelf 
gives  a  very  good  Reafon  why  his  Edidl  did  not  effec¬ 
tually  put  an  end  to  the  Pradlice.  After  having  Paid 
that,  *  The  Saxons  laid  a  Fine  of  five  Shillings  upon 
4  every  one  that  mifgreeted  his  Countryman :  He  adds, 
6  that  in  France  and  the  Arch-Duke’s  Dominions,  the 
6  firfl  reproachful  Term,  Quod  dat  ejfe  pugnce,  which 
4  gives  the  very  Life  and  Being  to  a  Quarrel,  is  raifed 
4  to  fo  high  a  Rate,  as  in  Comparifon  of  thofe  our 
4  Cenfures  are  conceived  to  be  but  Flea-bitingsm.  ’  He 
proceeds  thus;  4  Thefe  fharp  Ways  of  proceeding 
4  bring  forth  one  notable  EfFedf,  that  rarely  in  feven 
4  Years  a  Manfhall  hear  in  Spain ,  of  the  palling  of  any 

Cambden  s  Annals  of  'James  I.  Xinn,  1617. 

,  .!  d&-_One  Penalty  was,  that  the  Perfon  offending  fhould  be  put  out  of 

the  -.ornmiihon  of  the  Peace,  and  if  not  in  the  CommifiSon  at  that  Time, 
mat  he  mould  not  be  put  in  in  feven  Years.  See  p.  and  55.  ’Twas  a 
run  1  lament  much  more  likely  to  make  Challenges  unfalhionable,  that  the 
^Jgappomt,  in  p.  113.  To  be  hereafter  banlfhed  the  Court  ofTJs,  our  deareji 
ftseatelio'w ,  and  the  Prince  car  Son>for  the  Space  of  feven  Tears, 

4  Each 
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c  fuch  reproachful  Word  or  Accufation  between  Per* 
6  fons  of  good  Sort,  that  may  provoke  them  to  thofe 
i  perfonal  Revenges. 

By  thele  Regulations  in  France,  not  only  Blows  and 
the  groffer  Sort  of  ill  Language,  but  all  leffer  Affronts, 
and  even  the  moff  diffant  Provocations  to  a  Quarrel 
were  punifhed  with  great  Severity.  Beffdes  which,  the 
Offender  was  obliged  to  make  a  very  humble  Submit- 
lion  to  the  Party  grieved.  And  it  is  apparently  true  in 
Fa£t,  that  the  Fear  of  thofe  fevere  Punifhments,  and 
the  Shame  attending  them,  have  kept  People  within 
the  Bounds  of  good  Manners,  as  effedlually  as  the  Fear 
of  being  called  upon  to  fight  did  before. 

I  am  afraid,  England  all  this  while  (notwithftanding 
the  Indulgence  People  have  had  to  ihew  their  Valour 
by  Challenge,  as  much  as  they  pleafed)  has  not  gone 
beyond  the  French  in  Point  of  good  Breeding  ;  and  yet 
the  Prevention  of  Duelling  was  much  more  difficult 
there,  than  it  could  be  here.  ’Twas  a  Diffemper  a- 
mong  them  almoff  as  general  as  a  Plague,  We  are 
told,  that  in  ten  Years  time  there  had  been  above  fix 
thoufand  Pardons  granted  for  Murders  committed  by 
Duels. 

The  Regulations  above  were  publilhed  in  the  Year 
1653.  The  following  Year  fomewhat  of  this  kind  was 
again  attempted  here  in  England  by  Oliver  Cromwell : 
but  the  Puniffnnent  and  Redrefs  of  Injuries  were  fuch 
as  were  not  likely  to  put  a  Stop  to  the  Pradlice.  ’Tis 
ordained  by  this  Ordinance,  that  any  Perfon  ujing  any 
difgr aceful,  provoking  lErords  or  Gejlures ,  Jhould  he  liable 
to  an  Indidment  at  the  Goal  Delivery ,  or  general  Sejfions 
of  the  Peace  n,  and  the  Judge  or  Juffices  of  the  Peace 


«  See  ScobeU’s  Colle&ions  of  A&s  and  Ordinances,  p.  319,  June  16 f 4,  a- 
Challenges,  Duels,  and  all  Provocations  thereunto. 
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were  to  impofe  a  Fine  to  be  levied  to  the  Uje  of  his  High * 
wefs  the  Lord  Protestor  and  his  Succeffeors  ;  and  upon  Con¬ 
federation  had ,  both  of  the  Quality  of  the  P  erf  on  injured \ 
and  the  Offence  committed ,  Reparation  was  to  be  made 
to  the  Party  wronged ,  as  to  the  Judge  or  Juftices  jhould 
feeem  meet ;  whofe  Knowledge  of  the  Laws  (efpecially 
fuch  Judges  and  Juftices  as  they  were)  could  be  of  no 
great  Ufe  to  them  in  fettling  the  Pun&ilio’s  of  Honour. 
What  had  been  fo  lately  done  in  France  might  have 
furnifhed  them  with  likelier  Methods  for  the  fuppref* 
fing  of  Duels, 

There  was  one  Circumftance,  that  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  giving  a  Check  to  this  Pradlice.  That 
the  King’s  Edidts  might  prove  the  more  effedfual,  vaft 
Numbers  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the  Kingdom 
entred  into  a  voluntary  Affociation  or  Subfcription,  by 
which  they  folemnly  bound  themfelves  never  to  give 
or  accept  a  Challenge.  And  among  the  Rules  for 
determining  Differences,  one  is,  that  if  a  Quarrel 
fliould  happen  between  two  Gentlemen,  of  which  one 
had  fubj'cribed ,  and  the  other  not,  the  latter  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  reputed  the  Aggreffor,  except  there  appeared 
evident  Proofs  to  the  contrary.  By  thefe  and  other 
Methods,  the  not  giving  or  refilling  a  Challenge  be¬ 
came  not  at  all  fcandalous. 

But  all  the  Provifions  hitherto  mentioned  would  have 
been  found  very  infufficient,  without  decreeing  the  fe^ 
vereft  Puniihment  for  the  Breach  of  this  Law,  and 
taking  care  it  fhould  be  rigoroufty  executed*  And  that 
there  might  be  no  way  to  efcape,  all  Rencounters 
where  there  appeared  to  be  any  previous  Affront  from 
either  of  the  Parties  (of  which  immediate  Information 
had  not  been  made  to  the  proper  Magiftrate)  were  pu- 
nifhed  in  the  fame  manner  as  Duels  upon  Challenge, 
And  though  they  were  fought  in  other  Countries,  they 
were  coniidered  as  if  they  had  happened  in  France .  So 
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great  an  Alteration  in  the  Cuftoms  of  a  Country  could 
not  be  eflfe&ed  at  once.  The  firft  EdicSt  of  the  late 
King’s  in  the  Y6ar  1646,  being  a  very  fevere  one,  and 
accompanied  with  the  Subfcription  or  Aflociation  men¬ 
tioned  above,  begun  to  give  a  Check  to  it;  and  the 
King’s  inflexible  Refolution  never  to  pardon  auy  Of¬ 
fence  againft  it,  ftill  made  a  greater  Progrefs.  The  fa¬ 
mous  Edi6t  in  1679  gave  finifliing  Stroke  to  it,  in 
the  Preamble  to  which  the  King  attributes  the  Succefs 
of  his  former  Edidls  to  4  the  Stedfaftnefs  it  had  pleaf- 
4  ed  God  to  give  him  in  maintaining  the  Statutes  a- 
4  gainft  Duels  and  private  Combats  in  their  utmoft  Se» 
4  verity,  and  that  by  refolving  to  do  fo  for  the  future, 
4  he  had  Ground  to  hope  he  might  be  able  during  his 
4  Reign  utterly  to  aboliih  that  Crime,  after  it  had  been 
‘  in  vain  attempted  by  the  Kings,  his  Predeceffors. 

The  Show  of  Courage  in  mod  Men  is  proportioned 
only  to  the  Degree  of  Hazard  they  run  :  and  when 
they  have  nothing  to  fear  but  the  Skill  and  Strength  of 
their  Adverfary,  which  by  a  moderate  Computation, 
leave  them  nine  Chances  in  ten  for  efcaping  with  their 
Lives,  it  is  no  wonder  Inftances  of  Angle  Combat 
happen  fo  frequently.  Belides,  that  this  Hazard  of 
Death  is  commonly  very  much  leflened  in  the  Opinion 
of  the  angry  Gentlemen  concerned  by  an  unreafonable 
Contempt  of  their  Adverfary,  and  an  unjuft  Preference 
of  their  own  Abilities  to  his.  But  if  Men  were  once 
made  fenfible,  that  the  Hazard  of  being  killed  in  the 
Combat  was  theleaft  Part  of  the  Danger  they  incurred; 
that  as  certainly  as  they  fought,  fo  certainly  they  fliould 
not  efcape  Death,  both  from  their  Adverfary’s  Wea¬ 
pons  and  the  Severity  of  the  Law,  in  all  Probability 
there  would  be  fewer  Swords  drawn  than  we  fee  at 
prefent.  We  are  told  of  a  Method  ufed  by  a  Marefchal 
of  France  to  fttpprefs  Duels  and  Quarrels  in  his  Army, 
that  bears  a  little  hard  upon  the  Courage  of  (ingle 
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Combatants.  He  ordered  that  the  Scene  of  A<5Hon 
ihould  always  be  upon  a  narrow  Bridge  without  Rails, 
and  that  Guards  (hould  be  placed  at  each  End  to 
prevent  a  Retreat.  The  Defign  of  it  was  to  give  the 
Champions/their  Choice,  to  die  by  each  other’s  Sword, 
or  be  drowned  °. 

That  the  Certainty  of  capital  Punifliment  would  pre¬ 
vent  a  great  deal  of  this  Pradfice,  appears  from  hence, 
Fearleffnefs  of  an  Adverfary  is  look’d  upon  as  Cou¬ 
rage,  and  as  fuch  is  accompanied  with  the  Appiaufe  of 
the  World  :  But  (hewing  a  Contempt  of  the  Gallows 
would  gain  a  Man  no  other  Reputation  for  Bravery, 
than  it  is  in  every  one’s  Power  to  attain  to,  by  coining 
of  Money,  or  taking  a  Purfe.  A  Man  is  not  a  Jot 
the  better  efteemed  for  fitting  aftride  a  Pinnacle;  nor 
would  his  Memory  be  the  more  regarded,  if  upon  his 
receiving  any  Affront  from  another,  any  Difappoint- 
ment  or  ill  Ufage  from  the  World,  he  {hould  venture 
to  beat  out  his  own  Brains.  Now  the  fighting  an  Ad¬ 
verfary  with  a  Certainty  to  be  hanged  for  it,  would  be 
looked  upon  much  like  fuch  another  Piece  of  Cou¬ 
rage. 

I  {hall  only  obferve  further,  that  though  the 
Law  in  this  Particular  is  the  fame  now  it  was 
fome  Ages  ago,  yet  either  the  Interpretation  or  the 
Execution  of  it  is  vaftly  different.  Had  there  been  the 
fame  Security  formerly  for  coming  off  upon  Trial, 
they  would  fcarce  have  thought  it  worth  while  (as  it 
was  their  common  Pra&ice)  to  retire  out  of  the  Britife 
Dominions  to  execute  a  Challenge. 

I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  affign  any  Reafon, 
why  the  fame  Methods  that  have  been  found  fo  effec¬ 
tual  to  the  putting  an  end  to  this  Vice  in  France, fhould 
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Hot  meet  with  a  proportionable  Succefs  here.  If  no 
other  Provifion  were  made,  it  fhould,  one  would  think, 
be  at  lead  taken  Care  of,  that  Men  fhould  not  be  obli¬ 
ged  to  quit  the  profitable  Employments  they  are  bred 
to  (perhaps  the  only  Means  they  have  to  fubfift  upon) 
and  be  turned  loofe  to  the  World  to  darve,  for  refufing 
what  by  the  Laws  of  their  Country  they  are  liable  to  be 
hang’d  for  If  they  comply  with.  Either  let  the  Laws  be  re¬ 
pealed,  or  don’t  let  the  Obfervance,  indead  of  the 
Breach  of  them,  be  puni filed  with  fo  much  Cruelty. 
What  a  drange  Interpretation  this  is  of  the  Opinion  of 
St.  Paul ,  who  told  People,  that  if  they  obeyed  the 
Laws,  they  had  fo  little  Reafon  to  fear  the  Refentmenc 
of  the  Magidrate,  that  they  had  a  Right  to  receive 
Praife,  that  is,  Honour  at  his  Hands  p!  But  to  return  to 
the  Fable. 

If  the  Cudom  of  Duelling  was  reckoned  apolitical 
Evil  in  France ,  and  the  putting  an  End  to  it  edeemed  a 
publick  Benefit ,  what  .fhould  hinder  it  from  being  the 
Intered  of  other  Countries  to  fupprefs  it  by  the  fame 
Methods?  Can  he  mention  any  one  Conveniency  at¬ 
tending  the  Cudom  of  Duelling,  which  that  Kingdom 
is  deprived  of,  by  the  Succefs  of  the  King’s  Edidls  ?  And 
if  not,  has  the  Author  any  Pretence  to  urge  this  Crime 
in  fupporr  of  his  Scheme?  Did  that  Monarch  think  it 
one  of  the  greated  Glories  of  his  Reign  to  dedroy  a 
publick  Benefit  ?  He,  who  in  Feats  of  Arms  has  outdone 
Alexander  and  Ctefar  both,  in  embellijhing  his  Kingdom f 
and  polijhing  his  Nation ,  has  exceeded  Augudus;  and 
[hewed  himfelf  both  at  Home  and  Abroad ,  a  deeper  Pod - 
tician  than  Tiberius q  ?  Who  has  done  Miracles  that  no 
other  Politician  was  ever  able  to  perform  1  ? 


P  Rom.'  xiu.  3 .  IV: it  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  Power  ?  Do  that  vehUh 
is  Good,  and  thou  (halt  have  Praife  of  the  fame . 

%  The  Virgin  unmask’ d-,  by  "Bernard  Mandeviile,  Author  of  the  Fable  of  the 
Bigs,  p,  127.  Edit-.  2,  1  Ibid.  p. 
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Or  was  it  his  Religion  in  this  Indance  that  over-ruled 
his  Politicks  ?  That  would  be  Granger  dill  ;  for  at  the 
fame  Time,  we  are  told,  he  was  a  wicked  Tyrant r. 

I  have  find,  that  the  Praftice  of  good  Manners,  for 
want  of  more  effectual  Reflraints ,  was  owing  to  the 
Fear  of  being  called  to  an  Account  for  the  contrary 
Behaviour.  For  befides  that,  thefe  more  cfteftual  Re¬ 
flraints  were  aftually  experienced  in  France ,  and  would, 
no  doubt,  prove  effectual  elfewhere,  it  is  certain,  that 
adrift  Regard  to  Virtue  and  Morality  would  more  ef¬ 
fectually  cure  the  Inconveniencies  complained  of  than 
either  of  them.  We  are  now  enquiring  what  would  be 
the  Confequences  of  a  drift  and  univerfal  Morality  : 
and  if  good  Manners,  Courtefy,  Affability,  and  a  quiet 
Difpofition  come  into  the  Number  of  moral  Virtues, 
(as  certainly  they  ought)  all  the  Conveniencies  and 
happy  Effefts  of  thefe  upon  a  Society,  ought  to  be  aferibed 
to  the  Praftice  of  Morality.  The  Spirit  of  Virtue,  as 
well  as  Religion,  is  mild  and  gentle.  To  be  courte¬ 
ous,  peaceable,  quiet,  not  provoking  one  another,  to 
avoid  Bitternefs,  Wrath,  Clamour,  and  ill  Language2 
are  the  Precepts  of  natural  Reafon,  confirmed  to  us. 
by  Revelation.  And  it  is  an  Indruftion  in  Point  of 
Prudence  and  prefent  Conveniency,  as  well  as  Duty, 
to  be  well  bred,  from  the  great  Hazard  Men  run  from 
the  contrary  Behaviour  *.  Nay,  Solomon  tellsj  us,  that 
Honour  itfelf  confirms  thofe  Leffons  of  Religion  and 
Prudence  u. 

If  then  we  put  the  Indance  before  us  in  the  ftronged 
Light  in  favour  of  the  Author  and  his  Opinions,  it 
can’t  ferve  the  grand  Purpofe  of  his  Scheme.  For  if 


^  Ibid,  p  117. 

1  Pfal.  xxxiv.  ii,  13.  What  Man  it  he.  that  dtfirtth  Ufa  and  lev eth  many 
Vayt)  that  he  may  fee  Gotd  ?  Keep  thy  Tongme  from  Evils  and  thy  Lipt  from 
fotjfing  Guile.  And  11  Pec.  iii.  1 0. 

’  B  Prov6  20c.  j-,  !sh  oh  Hmmrfsr  a  Man  ts  ccafe  from  Strife 
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It  ffiould  be  allowed  him  (though  it  is  far  from  being 
true)  that  a  Toleration  of  fome  Crimes  in  a  general 
Depravity  of  Manners,  is  the  likelieft  Means  to  pre¬ 
vent  greater  Crimes,  or  greater  Inconveniencies,  and 
that  this  fliould  be  true  particularly  in  the  Cafe  of  Du¬ 
elling  ;  yet  it  is  far  from  fnewing  the  Ufefulnefs  of  fuch 
Depravity  or  Vice;  it  rather  demonftrates  the  vaft  MHT- 
chief  of  it,  as  fomething  that  makes  a  T'oleration  of 
lefler  Inconveniencies  neccffary.  And,  I  prefume,  it 
won’t  be  denied,  that  a  pun&ual  Regard  to  Virtue  in 
all  its  Branches,  would  prevent  all  the  Inconveniencies, 
which  for  want  of  that  Virtue,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Duty  of  the  Magistrate  to  cure  by  lefs  innocent,  as  well 
as  lefs  efte&ual  Remedies. 

Whatever  the  Author  may  think  fit  to  urge  for  hin> 
felf  by  way  of  Apology,  the  Defign  of  his  Book  is  not 
to  fhew  the  Folly  of  Quarrelling  at  what  no  human 
Prudence  can  prevent  x,  but  to  fhew  the  Folly  of  pre- 
venting  fuch  Evil  at  all.  Though  no  human  Prudence 
can  extirpate  all  Evil,  he  won’t  deny,  furely,  that  the 
Power  of  Heaven  can  work  fuch  a  Miracle .  And  he 
is  all  along  ridiculing  People’s  Folly,  not  fordefiring 
an  impoflible  Thing;  but  for  procuring  in  faCt ,  by  Mi¬ 
racle,  fuch  a  general  Virtue,  and  confequently  fuch  a 
general  Poverty.  If  his  Defign  had  been  otherwife, 
though  it  might  appear  lefs  impious  and  fhocking,  it 
would  certainly  appear  more  weak  and  impertinent. 
The  Pofition  laid  down  in  his  Title  Page,  to  be  proved 
in  the  Courfe  of  his  Work,  is,  that  private  Pices  are 
puhltck  Benefits .  Now  if  to  prove  this  Pofitron,  all 
that  he  attempts  to  (hew  is,  that  let  the  Magifirate  do 
what  he  can  to  root  out  Vice,  he  can’t  do  this  fo  ef¬ 
fectually,  but  that  fome  will  fill  remain;  the  Reader 
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mud  certainly  think,  that  he  has  advanced  a  Principle 
which  he  durfi  not  maintain,  or  it'  he  did  intend  to  main¬ 
tain  it,  that  his  Arguments  for  that  Purpofe  are  excef- 
lively  weak.  He  will  come  off  very  well,  if  he  only 
falls  under  one  Part  of  the  Cenfure.  But  what  his  De= 
fjgns  were,  I  (hall  have  Occalion  to  obferve  more  at 
large  by  and  by. 

What  a  Pieafure  to  him  it  is  to  abufc  any  thing  that 
is  called  a  moral  Virtue,  though  it  beat  his  own  Ex- 
pence  !  fio  be  at  once  well  bred  and  fine  ere  is  a  Con - 
tradition  y.  If  he  were  asked  which  of  the  two 
inconfident  Qualities,  good  Breeding  or  Sincerity ,  he 
choofes  to  part  with  in  his  ordinary  Conversation  and 
Friendfbips,  it  would  puzzle  him  to  anfwer  it.  But  the 
Reader  will  determine  it  for  him,  for  good  Breeding  e~ 
very  Man  will  expedt  in  a  Companion,  though  the 
want  of  the  other  may  be  better  concealed. 

One  Word  more  before  we  leave  this  Subjedf  of  Ho¬ 
nour.  Fully  we  find  makes  the  Difference  between 
Virtue  and  Honour  to  be  this,  that  Honour  is  the  Ap- 
plaufe  the  judicious  part  of  the  World  beftow  upon  the 
Practice  of  Virtue  ;  which  the  Reader,  it  is  likely,  will 
think  a  pretty  good  Account  of  the  Matter,  only  that 
it  is  a  kind  of  Honour,  like  the  Worfhip  of  Diana , 
fomewhat  out  of  Fapion But  the  Difference  between 
Virtue  and  Honour  upon  the  prefent  Foot,  and  the  dis¬ 
proportionate  Numbers  of  their  Votaries  is  adjufled 
with  great  Exadhiefs  by  the  Author  of  the  Fable .  The 
Re  a f on  why  there  are  fo  few  Men  of  real  Virtue ,  and  fo 
mans  of  real  Honour ,  is,  becaufe  all  the  Recornpence  a 
Man  has  of  a  virtuous  Adi  ion ,  is  the  Pieafure  of  doing 
it ,  which  mojl  People  reckon  but  poor  Pay  ;  but 
the  Self  dental  a  Man  of  Honour  fubmits  to  in  one 
Appetite,  is  immediately  rewarded  by  the  Satisfaction  he 
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receives  from  another  a*  That  is,  the  Reafon  why  there 
are  fo  few  Men  of  real  Virtue,  and  fo  many  of  real 
Honour,  is,  that  the  Recompence  of  the  fird  is  the 
Pleafure  of  doing  it,  the  Reward  of  the  lad  the  Satil- 
faction  received  from  it.  The  drd  mo  ft  People  reckon 
but  poor  Pay ,  the  lad  all  Men  know  to  be  a  very  fub- 
dantial  Reward.  This  is  not  a  Midake  in  Expredion; 
it  is  a  Blunder  that  his  way  of  Thinking  necelfarily 
doom’d  him  to.  For  no  doubt  but  the  Pleafure  of  do¬ 
ing  an  A6tion,  is  the  only  Motive  human  Nature  can 
a£t  upon.  It  is  what  we  have  in  View,  and  can’t  but 
have  in  View,  in  every  individual  Circumdance  of  our 
Lives.  And  this  the  word  Syjlem  of  Ethicks  b  he  could 
have  picked  out,  might  have  told  him;  nay  more,  his 
own  Book  might  have  fet  him  right  c. 


3  P.  24 6.  b  P.  467. 

c  P.  401.  There  is  no  Difference  between  Will  and  Pleafure  in  one 
Senfe,  and  every  Motion  made  in  fpight  of  them  mult  be  unnatural  and 
iconvullive.  And  juji  before ,  It  is  impolfibie  that  Mam  mere  fallen  Mam 
fhould  aci  with  any  other  View  but  to  pleafe  himfelf. 

Math  mere  fallen  Man:  fays  he.  How  dull  and  contemptible  nmfi  fttch  a 
Joke  upon  any  other  Snbjeft  than  Religion  have  been  thought  !  For  the  Jake  of 
this  Ridicule  he  has  made  arrant  Non  fen fe  of  the  whole  Sentence.  To  a£t  with 
a  View  to  pleafe  himfelf,  is  fo  far  from  being  the  Indication  of  a  fallen  State, 
from  being  a  Mark  of  Imperfedion  in  our  Make ,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  us  as 
much  as  to  conceive  that  Angels  themfelves ,  or  any  more  forfeit  "Being ,  Jhould  alt 
upon  any  other  Motive  ;  let  the  Caufeof  that  Pleafure  be  what  it  will. 


SECT, :  V. 


SINCE  we  are  told  the  Fable  of  the  Bees  is  a  Rhap- 
fody  void  of  Order  or  Method  d,  the  Reader  can’t 
expert  any  exadt  Connexion  or  Regularity  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Anfwer  to  it.  This  is  the  only  Excufe  l 
(hall  make  for  taking  this  Occalion  to  give  fome  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Author’s  Opinions,  with  Regard  both  to 
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Morality  and  Religion ;  and  as  to  the  firli,to  fhewhow 
many  Writers,  and  what  kind  of  Writers  he  is  obliged 
to  for  this  lovely  Scheme,  which  he  will  give  you  his 
Word  for,  is  beyond  any  other  Syftem  of  Ethicks  *;  and 
to  (hew  likewife  in  what  a  weak,  inconfiftent,  prevari¬ 
cating  manner  he  has  defended  thofe  Opinions. 

Now  the  Opinions  them^lves,  allowing  for  fome  lit¬ 
tle  Improvement  of  his  own  upon  them,  are  of  very 
old  Date.  They  feem  to  have  had  their  Rife  with 
Atheifm  itfelf. 

Theodorus  lirnamed  Athens  (and  who  was  indeed  one 
fof  the  firft  upon  Record,  who,  in  fo  many  Words, 
denied  the  Being  of  a  God)  profefTed  among  other  O- 
pinions  very  like  our  Author’s,  that  ‘Theft,  Adultery ,  and 
Sacrilege ,  were  proper  in  their  Seafon ,  there  being  no 
: 'Turpitude  in  fuch  Things  in  their  own  Nature,  feparate 
from  Opinion ,  which  was  agreed  upon  to  keep  Fools  in 
Order  e ;  that  a  wife  Man  might  openly  ufe  the  Perfons 
he  loved  with  a  good  Countenance ,  and  then  by  an  in- 
genious  Argument,  endeavours  to  Ihew  the  Innocency 
of  fuch  Commerce  with  either  Sex  as  you  liked  bell. 
That  Friendjhip  and  a  Regard  for  your  Country  were 
foolip  and  ridiculous.  A  part  of  this  Do6lrine  he  learnt 
from  his  Mailer  Ariftippus;  that  there  was  nothing  juft, 
wr  excellent ,  or pameful  in  its  Nature ,  but  as  Law  and 
Cuftom  made  it  fo  h  ;  that  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as 
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f  He  lived  about  the  Year  560  before  ChriflL  Diageras  who  was  dignified 
in  the  fame  manner,  lived  about  a  hundred  Years  before  him.  MUagoras* 
4theos  qtii  didus  efi,  pofleaqttc  Theodorus3  nonne  aperte  Deorttm  Nat  mam  fuf- 
umltrtmt?  Cic.  deNat.  Deor.  L.  1 . 

£  JOi^s/v  Ti  Keti  fxoiMvo-ttv,  &c.  D!og.  Laert.  in  the  Life  of  Jlriflipptts, 
■Compare  this  with  the  Fable  of  the  'Bees  from  thefe  Words,  The  fir Jl  Rudi¬ 
ments  of  Morality  broached  by  skilful  Politicians ,  p.  33.  And  p,  373.  1  fhall  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  Reality  of  the  pulchrum  &  honeftum  ;»  The  meaning  of  this 
a?  to  difcufsi  whether  there  be  a  real  Worth  and  Excellency  in  Things,  a  Pre  emi¬ 
nence  of  one  above  another.  And  p.  380.  The  hunting  after  this  pulchrum  &C 
luneftum,  is  not  much  better  than  a  wild-Gtofe-Chate , 

*  'M tfSir'n  itm  <pv<ru  fixam,  S>iog.,Lasrt.  ibid. 
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Kindnefs ,  Friendjhip ,  or  Beneficence,  and  that  they  were 
tinly  pra&ifed  upon  a  felfilh  Principle ,  and  that  they  had 
no  Being  without  it . 

Bion  Boryfthenites  was  a  Scholar  of  this  Theodorus , 
and  in  his  Opinions  and  Pradtices  full  as  wicked  as  him- 
felf  :  but  when  he  found  himfelf  near  his  End,  he  who 
had  made  a  Jed  of  the  Gods,  and  ridiculed  Men  for 
the  Worlhip  of  them,  died  not  only  with  all  the  Hor¬ 
ror  which  a  Senfe  of  Guilt  could  give  him,  but  fell, 
into  the  lowed  Superdition,  and  among  other  Indan¬ 
ces  of  it,  of  which  there  is  a  particular  Account  ‘,  had  an 
old  Woman  to  try  Charms  upon  him. 

The  Dodtrineof  Pyrrho ,  who  lived  about  the  fame 
Time,  was  much  to  the  fame  Purpofe.  He  faid,  ‘There 
was  nothing  excellent ,  or  Jhameful ,  or  juft ,  or  unjuft  k; 
and  fo  of  other  Things ;  that  there  was  nothing  in  Reality* 
hut  that  Men  did  every  Thing  from  Law  and  Cuftom , 
that  one  Thing  was  not  rather  to  be  chofen  than  another  ; 
or  as  the  Author  of  the  Fabler  has  dumbled  upon  a  pret¬ 
ty  good  Explanation  of  his  Words,  there  is  no  real 
Worth  and  Excellency  in  things ,  no  Pre-eminence  of  one 
above  another  K  His  Life ,  we  are  told  in  the  next 
Words,  was  agreeable  to  his  Opinions.  From  this 
Pyrrho ,  Scepticks  were  called  Pyrrhomans,  or  Pyrrhor 
nifts ;  and  from  hence  that  Treatife  of  Sextus  Empiric 
cusm  had  its  Name  ;  in  one  Part  of  which  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  overturn  the  Certainty  of  Right  and  Wrong, 
Virtue  and  Vice,  by  colledling  a  great  many  mondrous 
Opinions  and  Cudoms  of  People  contrary  to  the  com¬ 
mon  ones.  From  hence,  or  rather  from  Montaigne  n3 


1  Diog .  Latrt,  in  the  Life  of  3/0 «, 
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tvh5  has  borrowed  it  from  hence,  has  our  Author  d- 
gain  borrowed  what  he  has  given  us  to  the  fame  Pur- 
pofe,  and  in  Purfuit  of  the  fame  laudable  End 

Much  of  the  fame  kind  is  the  Deputation  of  Came - 
ades  in  Ladiantius  p.  Jurafibi  homines  pro  Militate  fanx - 
ifje,  fei  licet  varia  pro  moribus ,  &  apud  eofdem  pro  tern- 
poribus  JiCpe  mutata  ;  in  fhort,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  natural  Right  or  Juftice ,  or  if  there  be,  that  none  but 
a  Fool  would prachfe  them  p. 

To  this  Purpofe  is  that  Expreffion  of  Horace ,  ipfa  u- 
tilitas  jufti  prope  mater  &  <cquiq>  He  is  exposing  the 
Abfurdity  of  that  Opinion  of  the  Stoicks ,  defended  by 
*Tully  r,  ecqualia  efj'e  peccata [  ;  but,  fays  he,  when  you 
eome  to  the  Proof  of  it ,  fenfus  morefque  repugnant ,  atque 
ipfa  uti  lit  as  jujli  prope  mater  &  <cqui.  Now  if  there  be 
a  Difference  in  Faults,  it  is  a  Proof  in  itfelf,  that  the 
juflum  y  aquttm ,  have  their  Original  in  the  very  Na¬ 
ture  of  Things,  and  do  not  arife  from  Profit  or  Conve¬ 
nience.  He  confutes  himfelf  yet  more  plainly  after¬ 
wards.  'Jura  invent  a  metu  injuft  i  fate  are  neceffe  eft ,  Tcm - 
pora  ft  faftofque  velis  evolvere  mundi.  Hec  natura  poteft; 
jufto  fecernere  iniquum ,  Dividit  ut  bona  diverfis,  fugienda 
petendis:  He  then  adds,  Nec  vincet  ratio  hoc,  tantumdem 
ut  peccet ,  idemque ,  Qui  teneros  caules  alieni  infregerit 
horti ,  Et  qui  nodlurnus  Divdm  facra  legerit.  He  means 
fomewhat  more  than  barely,  that  Reafon  does  not  prove 
the  Crimes  to  be  the  fame ;  he  means  that  Reafon  does 


°  See  his  Search  into  the  Nature  of  Society ,  from  thefe  Words,  In  Morals 
there  is  no  greater  Certainty ,  &c.  p.  379.  This  was  the  common  Argument 
againft  the  intrinfick  Difference  of  Good  and  Evil  in  Cicero’s  Time.  Sect 
pertnrbat  nos  Opiniomm  Varietas  hominumquc  dijfentio :  &  quia  non  idem  con- 
't  digit  in  fenfibus ,  has  natura  certos  putamus  :  ilia ,  qiue  aliis  pc,  aliis  fecus,  nec 
iifdem  fcmper  uno  modo  videntjir,  fitta  ejje  dicimns.  'flnod  eft  longe  aliter.  See* 
deLeg.  1.  1.  c.  17.  r  La&,  L.  c,  16. 
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fhew  the  contrary,  and  if  Reafon  does  fhew  this  Diffe¬ 
rence,  the  fame  Light  of  Reafon  will  evince  yet  more 
ffrongly  the  Difference  between  Right  and  Wrong.  It 
is  impoffible  that  he  who  has  no  Notion  of  a  fir  ah 
Line,  fhould  determine  which  Lines  are  wofl  crooked. 
Without  fuppofing  the  firff,  it  is  abfurd  to  fay  there  is 
any  fuch  Thing  as  the  lad.  Adjit  regula ,  fays  he,  pecca - 
tis  qua panas  irroget  aquas*  Nature  or  Reafon  is  that 
Rule,  which  as  it  makes  a  Difference  between  Right 
and  Wrong,  fo  between  the  Degrees  of  Wrong.  That, 
Jura  invent  a  metu  injufii ,  does  not  prove  at  all  againft 
this :  For  belides  that,  a  Juftum  muff  be  fuppofed  before 
the  Fear  of  the  contrary  could  fubfiff  ;  the  mo  (I  that 
can  be  inferred  from  it,  is,  that  all  Men  would  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  pradtife  this  natural  Juftice ,  without 
the  Affiltance  of  human  Laws,  or  rather  Punifhments 
to  oblige  them  to  it. 

But  among  all  thefe  vile  and  atheiflical  Opinions,  we 
don’t  find  that  the  Profeffors  of  them  ever  carried  the 
Matter  fo  far,  as  to  think  the  Pra&ice  of  Vice  and 
Wickednefs  for  the  good  of  Mankind  in  general.  In¬ 
deed  Theodorus  and  Bion  1  did  all  they  could  to  recom¬ 
mend  them,  and  to  make  all  Virtues, and  efpecially  Mo- 
dedy  u,  appear  odious  and  contemptible  ;  But  then 
it  was  only  from  the  Pleafure  that  attended  the  Pradfice 
of  Wickednefs,  and  the  natural  Indifference  between 
one  A&ion  and  another.  'They  had  not  yet  difcovered, 
that  Vice  and  Roguery  were publick  Benefits  ;much  lefs 


t  Neque  en'im  fulcra  laudare  fatis  reput  abant  nip  -virtntes  omne >,  impri¬ 
mis  modejiiam ,  in  publicum  odium  &  contemptum  protraherent.  v\d.  Parkeri 
Bifputationes  de  Deo.  p.  21. 

'u  Compare  this  with  p.  153-  rbe  Fable,  where  he  is  ridiculing  the 
Simplicity  of  chofe,  who,  by  the  Contrivance  of  skilful  Moralifls,  are 
Caught  to  conceal  or  difguife  their  darling  Paffion,  Luft.  Oh!  the  mighty 
Prize  toe  have  in  View  for  all  our  Self  denial!  Can  any  Man  be  fo  ferious  at  £0 
abjlain  from  Laughter  ■  Sec, 
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do  we  find  any  elaborate  Treatifes  writ  to  prove  fo 
monftrous  an  Opinion.  This  Difcovery  feems  to  have 
been  referved  for  the  happy  Invention  of  Englijhmeny 
and  from  the  Creation  downward,  there  has  been  no 
Point  of  Time  more  proper  for  the  Difcovery*  of  this 
Opinion,  than  that  of  the  grand  Rebellion  ;  an  Opini¬ 
on,  to  which  Men  could  fo  eafily  reconcile  their  helUfli 
Pradices.  At  that  Time  there  were  fome  who  afierted 
roundly,  £  That  the  Ads  of  Lying,  Stealing,  Cozen- 
4  ing  and  Defrauding  others ;  that  the  Ads  of  Mur- 
4  ther,  Adultery,  Inceft,  Fornication,  Uncleannefs, 
6  Sodomy,  and  Drunkennefs,  were  not  Things  in 
4  themfelves  fhameful  or  wicked,  but  as  holy  and 
4  righteous  as  any  religious  Duties  :That  all  Happiness 
4  confided  in  the  adingthefe  Things;  and  that  there  was 
4  no  fuch  Thing  really  and  truly  as  Unrighteoufnefs  or 
4  Sin,  but  as  Peoplejudged  of  them. 

It  is  amazing  that  thefe  comfortable  Opinions  ftiould 
not  gain  more  Profelytes.  But  fo  low  and  infamous 
were  the  Authors  of  them  look’d  upon,  that  Hiftory 
has  not  preferved  their  very  Names  to  us,  and  we  can 
only  know  that  there  were  fuch  Men, by  a  publick  Ad, 
that  even  the  Governors  of  thofe  Times  thought  them¬ 
felves  obliged  to  pafs  againft  all  fuch  atheiftical ,  blafphe- 
mous ,  and  execrable  Opinions  w,  with  an  Alfurance  only 
in  the  Preamble  that  fuch  had  been  lately  broached. 
And  from  hence  our  Author  feems  to  have  borrowed 
what  was  wanting  in  the  Syftems  of  Arijlippus ,  Theo¬ 
doras,  Bion ,  Pyrrho ,  and  Sextus  Empiricus ,  towards 
compleating  that  beautiful  Plan  delivered  to  us  in  the 
Fable  of  the  Bees.  I  own  it  is  poflible  our  Author  may 
not  have  gone  fo  far  for  thefe  Opinions;  they  have 
been  copied  by  feveral  French  Writers,  and,  with  great 
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Skill  and  good  Language,  fpread  through  their  whole 
Works. 

The  Opinions  condemned  above  were  confident  and 
uniform..  But  the  Author  of  the  Fable ,  though  in  fome 
Places  he  has  defended  thefe  Notions  in  the  fame  Lati¬ 
tude  with  his  PredecefTors,  yet  has  thought  it  proper, 
for  Reafons  that  will  appear  by  and  by,  to  infert  fo 
many  Cautions  and  Limitations,  to  fcatter  up  and  down 
fuch  aukward  Excufes  for  himfelf  and  his  Work, 
as  the  Reader  will  certainly  believe  to  be  as  inconddent 
with  his  real  Opinions,  as  thefe  Opinions  are  with  com* 
mon  Senfe  or  Honefly. 

It  is  one  of  his  favourite  Opinions  ,  that  in  e- 
very  Country  there  ought  to  be  a  Toleration  of  Pub- 
lick  Stews,  os  Temples  of  Venus.  The  Magidrate  mud 
connive  at  them,  but  he  mud  not  encourage  them  ;  he 
ought  to  tolerate  them,  but  dill  continue  to  abominate 
them.  And  then  from  the  Indance  of  Holland,  he  tells 
you,  the  Magidrates  do  well,  to  be  always  fqueezing 
them  of  their  immoderate  Gains,  punijhing  thofe  necejfary 
Profligates,  the  Bawds  and  Panders  x,  and  laying  them 
under  all  pofdble  Marks  of  Infamy.  But  furely,  if 
they  do  fo  much  Service  to  the  Publick,  it  fhould  rather 
be  the  Duty  of  the  Magidrate  upon  his  Principles  to  e- 
re61  Statues  to  their  Honour.  For  the  fame  Reafons 
that  plead  for  a  Toleration,  are  equally  drong  for  all 
podible  Encouragement  that  can  be  fliewn  them.  The 
Reafon  he  gives  why  they  fhould  be  tolerated,  is  y  to 
prevent  a  much  greater  Crime,  that  of  Adultery.  The 
more  Reputation  therefore  Stews  are  in,  the  lefs  Occa* 
don  (according  to  his  Scheme)  there  diould  be  for  A- 
dultery.  For  a  Toleration  of  thefe  Temples  of  Ve - 
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nus  *,  is  not,  I  prefume,  upon  the  fame  I7oot  with  a 
Toleration  of  meer  fpeculative  Errors  in  Religion, 
which  it  is  the  Duty  of  the  Magiflrate  barely  to  allow 
of, ‘  but  not  to  encourage.  As  much  as  we  have  heard 
of  natural  Rights  of  late  Years,  I  don’t  remember  it 
has  ever^e*  been  gravely  afierted  in  print,  that  a  Liber¬ 
ty  of  Whoring  comes  into  the  Number  of  them.  If 
then  it  be  only  the  good  Policy  of  the  Governors  (as  a 
Means  to  prevent  Adultery)  that  this  Toleration  is 
owing  to,  it  ought  to  reach  much  further,  and  Whores,, 
Bawds,  and  Panders,  fo  far  from  being  laid  under  parti¬ 
cular  Hardfbips  and  Difcouragements,  ought  to  be  put 
upon  the  fame  Foot  with  all  other  worthy  Promoters 
of  the  Commonweal. 

Adultery  it  feems  is  the  Mifchief  to  be  provided  a- 
gainft.  Adultery  then  (though  it  be  a  very  heinous 
Clime)  is  prejudicial  to  Society.  Now  if  leffer  Vices 
are  to  be  indulged  only  as  they  prevent  greater  ones ,  it 
would  be  the  Duty  of  the  Magiflrate  to  extirpate  all 
fort  of  Vice  if  he  could ,  and  by  the  moft  innocent  Me¬ 
thods  poffible.  For  if  Prevention  of  Vice  be  the  End 
propoled,  it  is  his  Duty  to  prevent  every  Degree  of  it. 
But  this  is  contrary  to  his  whole  Scheme:  for  the  Ex¬ 
tirpation  of  Vice  and  Roguery,  is  the  Evil  and  Folly 
he  complains  of.  He  does  not,  as  was  obferved  juft 
now,  blame  his  grumbling  Hive  for  taking  improper 
Methods  to  root  out  Vice,  but  for  rooting  it  out  at  all ; 
that  is,  for  making  a  rich  and  thriving  Hive  to  become 
an  honeft  one,  and  confequently  a  poor  one.  What  a 
fine  confident  Syftem  of  Ethicks  is  this!  Whores  are 
of  great  Service  to  a  Commonwealth,  and  yet  it  is 
the  Duty  of  the  Magiflrate  upon  State  Principles ,  to 
lay  Whores  and  their  Keepers  under  unequal  Taxes, 
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Hardfhips  and  Difcouragements !  All  private  Vices  are 
publick  Benefits ;  but  it  is  the  Duty  of  the  Magiftrate 
upon  State  Principles  to  prevent  Adultery,  by  allow¬ 
ing  of  Fornication  ! 

It  would  be  tedious  to  take  particular  Notice  of  all 
fuch  fhuffling  PalTages ;  thofe  that  follow  will  ferve  as  a 
Specimen  of  the  reft. 

Rogues  are  very  pernicious  to"  human  Society ,  and  e- 
very  Government  o tight  to  take  all  imaginable  Care  to 
root  out  and defiroy  them  a.  It  follows  in  the  next  Words, 
yet  if  all  People  were  ftriClly  honefl ,  Smiths  and  other 
"Trade fmen  would  want  Employment ,  and  all  that  depend 
upon  Vice  would  ftarve  b.  And  again,  The  Moment 
Evil  ceafes ,  the  Society  is  fpoiled,  if  not  totally  diffolv- 
ed  c.  It  feems,  it  is  the  Duty  of  the  Magiftrate  to  take 
all  imaginable  Care  to  do,  what,  if  he  can  do  effectually, 
he  is  fure  will  ruin  his  Country. 

He  is  hr  from  encouraging  Vice  d,  and  yet  they  are  the 
worft  of  Women,  and  the  moft  profligate  of  their  Sex, 
that  are  the  moft  beneficial e. 

Players  and  other  diffolute  People,  Gluttons,  Epicures, 
Parafttes ,  Pimps,  Sharpers,  Pickpockets ,  Coiners ,  Fortune- 
Tellers,  and  fuch  like,  are  certainly  the  Bane  of  civil  Soci - 
ety\  and  yet  Evil  moral  as  well  as  natural  is  thefolidBaJis , 
the  Life  and  Support  of  all  Trades  and  Employments  without 
Exception,  the  true  Origin  of  all  Arts  and  Sciences  s. 

He  does  not  bid  Men  be  vicious  h,  but  he  gives  them 
warning,  that  the  Moment  Evil  ceafes ,  the  Society  muft 
be  fpoiled,  if  not  totally  diffolved  \ 

He  never  J'aid ,  nor  imagined ,  that  Man  could  not  be 
virtuous  as  well  in  a  rich  and  mighty  Kingdom,  as  in  the 
moft  pitiful  Commonwealth  ;  but  he  owns  it  is  his  Senfe , 
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that  no  Society  can  he  raifed  into  fuch  a  rich  and  mighty 
Kingdom ,  or  fo  raifed ,  fubfifl  in  their  Wealth  and  Power 
for  any  confiderable  ‘Time,  without  the  Vices  of  Man  k. 
That  is,  in  plain  Words,  he  is  not  fo  naughty  as  to 
imagine,  that  Man  could  not  be  virtuous  in  a  rich  and 
mighty  Kingdom,  as  well  as  elfewhere  ;  all  his  Senfe 
is,  that  it  is  impoflible  it  fhould  be  a  rich  and  mighty 
Kingdom  where  Man  is  virtuous. 

Though  by  telling  People  that  Honejly  is  a  mean , 
flawing  Principle  l,  he  has  Jhewn  the  IV ay  to  worldly 
Greatnefs  m,  yet  he  dejires  no  Body  to  make  any  Inferen *> 
ces  from  them  n. 

He  lays  it  down  as  a  firfl  Principle ,  that  in  all  Soci¬ 
eties,  great  and fmall ,  it  is  the  Duty  of  every  Member  of 
it  to  be  good ;  * Virtue  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  Vice 
difcountenanced0.  Why  fo  ?  Becaufe  no  Vice  is  ever  able 
to  Jhake  the  Conflitution  p.  Every  Member  ought  to  be 
good,  becaufe  when  every  Part  is  full  of  Vice ,  the  whole 
M-afs  will  be  a  Paradife  q. 

Virtue  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  Vice  difcountenanced, 
and  yet,  Good  will  fpring  up,  and  pullulate  from  Evil  as 
naturally  as  Chickens  do  from  Eggs r ;  that  is,  it  is  the  Duty 
of  the  Magi  (Irate  to  encourage  the  Breed  of  Chickens, 
but  he  mull,  do  all  he  can,  to  difcountenance  the  laying 
of  Eggs. 

5Tis  plain  then,  thefe  foftening  Expreflions  are  not 
thruft  in  to  explain  the  reft  of  his  Book  (unlefs  Contra- 
dicing  be  Explaining)  but  to  ferve  fome  other  Purpofe* 
Whenever  he  fhould  be  charged  with  the  Wickednefs 
of  his  Opinions,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  defend 
them,  it  might  be  eafy  however  to  quote  other  Expref- 
ftons  that  are  very  harmlefs,  or  at  worft  fuch  as  are  no¬ 
thing  to  the  Purpofe.  This  is  in  fad  the  common  Ufe 

k*P-^57.  1  I\  lor.  m  P.  2.J&  n  Pref.  p.9. 
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he  makes  of  them,  in  (what  he  calls)  hris  Vindication, 
For  Inftance. 

He  tells  yon  he  has  been  charged  with  Impiety,  m 
afferting,  that  moral  Evil  conflitutes  the  Happinefs  of 
Mankind,  that  it  is  the  folid  Bajis ,  &c.  Theft  Words , 
he  owns,  are  in  the  Book ,  and  being  both  innocent  and 
true ,  are  like  to  remain  there  f.  To  prove  them  inno¬ 
cent,  he  cites  another  Paflage,  in  which  he  fays,  fnoft 
of  the  ingenious  Things  Mankind  have  found  out,  have 
been  to  ajjift  their  Weaknefs ,  or fupply  their  Wants',  than 
which  (as  he  fays  of  another  Place)  it  mail  be  owned 
nothing  can  be  more  harmlefs  *.  Upon  this  he  breaks  out 
into  a  judicious  Surprise  ,  but  what  Relation  has  all 
this  to  Religion  or  Infidelity ,  more  than  it  has  to  Naviga¬ 
tion  or  the  Peace  in  the  North  u?  Why  truly  fcarce  fo 
much  :  But  I  hope  it  is  not  the  Readers  Fault  it  is  not 
more  to  the  Purpofe.  There  can  be  no  Harm  in  af- 
ferting,  that  all  human  Happinefs  confifls  in  Roguery , 
becaufe  if  Men  could  have  any  Thing  brought  them  only 
for  wilhing  for, and  could  be  carried  over  the  World  upon 
a  Pegafus ,  there  would  be  no  Occafion  for  Shipping 
or  Poft-Chaifes.  It  is  from  the  Necejfities  of  Men  that 
Trades  arife  w;  for  as  he  very  w'ell  obferves,  if  there 
were  no  Wants ,  how  could  they  be  /applied  x?  After 
this  with  what  becoming  Infolence  does  he  look  down 
upon  Mankind,  and  bid  them,  in  the  next  Words,  not 
meddle  with  Books  above  their  Sphere  y  ? 

He  is  fo  confident,  that  this  will  pafs  with  the  cour¬ 
teous  Reader  for  a  fufficient  Defence  of  himfelf  and 
his  Opinions,  that  he  can’t  help  talking  in  Triumph  o- 
ver  his  Adverfary,  and  pointing  out  the  future  Honours 
that  fhall  be  paid  to  his  Work.  The  often  live  Paflage 
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is  to  remain  there  in  all  future  Impreffions a.  No  doubt 
on’t ;  he  feels  all  the  Pleafure  as  well  as  Uneafinefs 
of  his  Friend  Horace  b.  He  writes  to  late  Pofterity, 
j Ego  poflera  crefcam  laude  recens  ;  and  all  People  of 
Knowledge  and  Education  c,  of  elevated  Minds  \  of 
great  Probity  and  Virtue ,  and  unqueflionable  good  Senfe  % 
will  continue  to  read  his  Book  with  frelh  Pleafure.  He 
fees  Immortality  in  his  Work  ;  for  as  he  is  fatisfied  it 
has  diverted  Perfons  of  unqueflionable  good  Senfe  already , 
he  is  in  no  Fear  that  it  will  ever  ceafe  to  do  foh 
He  is  fenfible  that  any  Defence  of  V ice  and  Wickednefs, 
more  ingenious  it  is,  the  more  mifchievous  it  is;  there¬ 
fore  with  Regard  to  any  good,  well-meaning  Men  that 
may  complain  of  his  Book,  he  is  fo  kind  as  to  promife, 
that  he  would  never  quarrel  with  the  Man  who  Jhould 
tell  him  it  might  as  well  have  been  let  alone  ;  yet  he  al¬ 
ways  thought  (and  with  very  good  Reafon  too)  it  would 
pleafe  Men  of  any  tolerable  Fa  fie ,  and  not  be  eafily 

After  this  it  is  odds  but  the  Reader  agrees  with  him 
in  the  Words  that  immediately  follow,  that  his  Vanity 
he  could  never  conquer  fo  well  as  could  be  wijhed  h  ;  and 
yet  after  all,  how  does  he  know  but  it  might  be  that  very 
Vanity  that  diverted  the  Perfons  he  means  ? 
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t  P.  386,  I  felt  all  the  Uneafinefs  my  Friend  Horace  complains  of, 
c  P-4^7- 

d  P.  470.  I  write  not  to  many,  nor  leek  for  any  Well- withers,  but  a- 
mong  the  few  that—  have  their  Minds  elevated  above  the  Vulgar.  See  the 
whole  Paffage.  The  infamous  Vanini  ( who  toe  Jhall  hear  by  and  by  died  a 
Martyr  for  Atheifm)  made  juft  fuch  another  Speech  for  himfelf  and  his  Opinions^ 
d  me  fcrlbnntur,  quo  a  vulgo  font  remotiora,  co  propinquiora  calumnix. 
e  P.  467. 

fP.  467,  468.  Such  as  ir  is,  I  am  fatisfied  that  it  has  diverted  Perfons  of  grear 
Probity  and  Virtue,  and  unqueflionable  good  Senfe ;  and  I  am  in  no  fear  that 
it  will  ever  ceafe  to  do  fo  whilft  it  is  read  by  fuch. 

g  P.  472.  I  would  never  quarrel  with  the  Man  who  fliould  tell  me  that  it 
might  as  well  have  been  let  alone  ;  yet  I  always  thought  it  would  pleafe 
Men  of  any  tolerable  Tafte,  and  not  be  ^afily  loft., 
b  P.  472. 


If 
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If  the  Reader  would  know  upon  what  It  is  he  grounds 
his  Hopes,  what  are  the  particular  Excellencies  of  the 
Work  that  give  him  this  pleating  ProfpeSl,  let  him  take 
them  as  the  Author  has  pointed  them  out  with  great  E- 
loquence  himfelf.  Whoever  has  been  nfed  to  run  over  the 
Advertifements  at  the  end  of  our  weekly  Papers,  can’t 
be  unacquainted  with  the  Stile,  for  it  is  writ  in  the  true 
Spirit  of  a  Quack  Bill.  * 

After  having  affined  the  Reader  that  the  Fable  of  the 
Bees  was  defigned  for  the  Entertainment,  not  of  the 
Vulgar,  but  of  People  of  Knowledge  and  Education ,  he 
goes  on,  It  is  a  Book  of  fever  e  and  exalted  Morality , 
that  contains  a  Jlritf  'Tefl  of  Virtue ,  an  infallible  Tfouch- 
Jione  to  dijlinguijh  the  real  from  the  counterfeited ,  and 
Jhews  many  Actions  to  be  faulty  that  are  palmed  upon  the 
IV or  Id  for  good  ones :  It  defer  ibes  the  Mature  and  Symp¬ 
toms  of  human  Paffions ,  detedls  their  Force  and  Difgui - 
fes ;  and  traces  Self-love  in  its  darkefl  Recejfes\  I  might 
fafely  add  (that  is,  if  his  Modefty  would  let  him)  beyond 
any  other  Syflem  of  Ethicks  \ 

He  had  before  acquainted  the  Reader  with  his  Abili¬ 
ties  for  this  great  Work.  In  Page  118.  he  fays,  with 
an  affedled  Modeffy,  that  he  has  feen  fomething  of  the 
World ,  which  he  explains  afterwards  in  a  Stile  more 
natural  to  him,  I  have  fearched  through  every  Degree 
and  Station  of  Men  i{.  Again,  The  fhort-fighted  Vulgar 
in  the*  Chain  of  Caufes  feldom  can  fee  further  than  one 
Link  l.  Then  with  a  pretty  Variety  of  Expreffion,  in¬ 
timates  to  you,  how  different  his  own  Cafe  is  from  that  of 
the  Vulgar ;  that  he,  by  gazing  much  (not  on  the  Chain  of 
Caufes,  but)  on  the  Profpedi  of  concatenated  Events ,  is 
arrived  to  that  Perfe£tion,  that  he  can  plainly  fee  Good 
fpring  up  and  pullulate  from  Evil ,  exadtly  in  the  manner 
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the  reft  of  the  World  fee  Chickens  pullulate  from  Eggs? 
or  painted  Butterflies  grow  out  of  ill-favoured  Mag¬ 
gots  That  he  has  acquired  great  Skill  in  anatomizing 
the  invijible  'Part  of  Man  m,  and  that  he  can  fee  a  Man 
think ,  and  tell  you  what  he  thinks,  or  very  near  it,  as 
plainly  as  he  can  fee  the  Nofe  in  his  Face  n. 

After  all  thus  the  Reader  will  be  furprized  to  find  he 
could  humble  nimfelf  fo  far  as  to  put  his  Parts  and  A- 
bilities  upon  a  Level  with  thofe  of  Montaigne .  It  was 
fail  of  Montaigne  that  he  was  pretty  well  verfed  in  the 
Defers  of  Mankind ,  but  unacquainted  with  the  Excel¬ 
lencies  of  human  Nature :  If  I  fare  no  worfe  I Jhall  think 
"rnyfelf  well  ufed°.  I  have  heard  of  fome  low  Retain¬ 
ers  to  IVefiminfter-Hall ,  who  are  remarkable  for  un¬ 
der  dan  ding  only  the  wrong  fide  of  the  Law.  Under- 
Handing  the  wrong  Side  of  human  Nature  feems  to  be 
a  Chara&er  of  the  fame  Kind.  You  fee  he  has  a  great 
Mind  to  pafs  for  fuch  another  as  Montaigne.  He  knew 
he  had  but  one  Chance  for  it,  and  that  was  by  pilfering 
from  him  wherever  he  had  an  Opportunity.  This  he 
has  done  with  no  fparing  Hand.  So  that  his  Book  in 
many  Places  is  indeed  very  like  Montaigne's,  a  perfedt 
Alter  Idem.  Mr.  Bayle  has  been  extreamly  ufeful  to  him 
in  the  fame  manner.  Mr.  Efprit p  too  he  has  been  mighty 
free  with ;  and  very  often  Rochefocault  q.  So  that  the 
Author  of  this  infallible  Touchftone ,  this  new  Syflem  of 
Ethicks ,  beyond  any  other ,  will  come  out  to  be  very  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  Retailer  of  other  Mens  Impieties,  and 
that  fometimes  at  the  third  and  fourth  Hand. 

But  who  is  this  penetrating  Genius,  that  his  Ambiti¬ 
on  and  Vanity  put  him  upon  thinking  he  refembles  % 


m  p. 

n  P*  4°9*  I  have  feen  a  Man  think  all  this,  or  fomething  like  it,  as 

plainly,  as  I  could  fee  the  Nofe  in  his  Face. 

°  f*reh  P-  >  and^,  >  P.Mr.  Efprit’s  la  faujjcte  des  Vertns hnmaines. 

1  Moral  Reflr&ions. 

Why, 
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Why,  but  an  entertaining  Trifler  at  bed,  and  very  oft¬ 
en  not  that.  There  appears  perhaps  at  firfl  fight  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  Knowledge  and  Reading  in  his  Works.  The 
Reafon  is,  that  other  Writers  are  content  to  give  you 
as  much  of  their  Knowledge,  as  is  to  the  prefent  Pur- 
pofe.  This  Author  tells  you  all  that  he  knows,  and  all 
he  thinks,  not  upon  that  Subject,  but  at  that  Time, 
without  taking  it  for  any  Obje£tion  that  it  ferves  to  no 
Purpofe  at  all. 

The  taxing  him  with  Impiety ,  puts  me  in  mind  of 
another  Piece  of  Vanity  of  his,  more  infufferable  than 
any  that  has  been  yet  taken  Notice  of.  The  Fable  of 
the  Bees  is  not  only  a  very  ingenious,  clever,  learned 
Piece,  that  muft Men  of  any  tolerable  T’ajle,  and 
not  be  eafily  loJlx:  But  what  is  ufing  the  Reader  dill 
worfe,  he  fays,  you  mull  confider  it  as  a  very  virtuous, 
good,  and  pious  Treatife,  as  a  Book  of  fever  e  and  ex¬ 
alted  Morality ,  that  has  diverted  Perfons  of  Probity ,  as 
well  as  unqueftionable  good  Senfe  f. 

Both  thefe  Chara&ers  he  infills  upon,  and  the  great 
Merit  due  to  him  upon  both  Accounts,  he  difplays  to 
you  in  the  following  PafTage.  After  having  Paid  that  he 
writes  to  thofe  who  have  their  Minds  elevated  above  the 
Vulgar  he  goes  on  ;  If  I  have  jhewn  the  Way  to 
worldly  Greatnefs ,  I  have  always ,  without  Hefitation , 
preferred  the  Road  that  leads  to  Virtue  u.  The  meaning 
is  this.  1  Tho’  I  have  in  the  foregoing  Treatife  Ihewn 
4  myfelf  greatly  skill’d  in  State  Affairs, by  pointing  out  to 
4  Magift rates  and  Politicians  w  the  Way  that  will  infal» 
4  libly  carry  a  Society  to  the  higheft  Pitch  of  worldly 
4  Greatnefs,  yet  (fuch  is  my  Regard  to  Virtue)  I  have 
4  bid  them  beware  how  they  follow  thefe  Maxims ; 
4  though  I  have  demonftrated,  that  Poverty  is  the  ne- 
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4  ceffary  Effedl  of  Virtue,  as  Wealth  and  Grandeur  are 
4  the  Confequence  of  well-pradiifed  Roguery,  yet  I 
4  don’t  bid  Mfen  be  vicious  ;  on  the  other  Side,  I  have 
4  always  bid  them  prefer  that  ftarving  Principle  of  Ho - 
4  nefty  to  any  Confederations  of  Riches  or  worldly 
4  Greatnefs.  There  is  not  a  Line  in  the  Book  that  con * 
4  tradidls  this  Dottrine ,  and  I  defy  my  Enemies  to  dif- 
4  prove  it x.  5  Who  would  have  thought  fo  great  and 
fo  good  a  Man  could  have  had  any  Enemies  at  all  ? 
But  fiuce  iuch  there  are,  who  are  probably  malicious 
enough  to  deny  that  the  Fable  of  the  Bees ,  at  lead,  can 
entitle  him  to  either  Part  of  the  Characler,  if  he  would 
allow  me  to  advife  him,  he  fhould  compound  the  Mat- 
ter  with  them,  and  drop  one  of  thefe  Pretenfions  for 
the  better  Security  of  the  other. 

If  then,  in  Compliment  to  the  Author’s  Parts,  it 
fhould  be  laid  that  he  was  drawn  into  the  Inconfiden- 
cies  mentioned  before,  from  the  fear  of  defending  his 
Opinions  in  that  Latitude  in  which  they  were  firfl 
broached ;  yet  even  in  this  View  he  is  extremely  unhap¬ 
py  in  his  Condudi,  (as  indeed  he  is  feldom  confident  in 
any  thing;)  for  in  fome  Places  he  has  afferted  what  a- 
mounts  to  as  much,  and  in  others  has  exalted  his  Scheme 
to  a  dill  greater  Height. 

4  That  the  Adis  of  Lying,  Stealing,  Coufening  and 
4  Defrauding  others,  the  Adis  of  Murder,  Adultery, 

4  Inced,  Fornication,  Uudeannefs,  Sodomy,  Drun- 
4  kennefs  ,  &c,  were  not  Things  in  themfelves 
4  fhamefu!  or  wicked,  but  as  People  judged  of  them, 

4  were  the  Opinions  afferted  long  ago.  *  In  his 
Search  into  the  Nature  of  Society  ,  he  fays  ,  he 
jhall  examine  into  the  Reality  of  the  pulchrum  & 
hone  Hum,  the  To  xdfov  that  the  Ancients  have  talked 
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of  fo  much.  ‘The  meaning  of  this  is  to  difcufs  whe¬ 
ther  there  be  a  real  Worth  and  Excellency  in  things,  a 
Pre-eminence  of  one  above  another  y  ;  this  he  determines 
in  the  Negative.  For  as  the  pulchrum  y  honeftum  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  Opinion,  the  hunting  after  them  is 
not  'much  better  than  a  wild  Goofe-Chaje  that  is  but 
little  to  be  depended  upon  z.  But  the  Difappointment 
you  will  meet  with  in  this  Hunt,  is  not  the greateft  Fault 
he  finds  with  it.  No  doubt  but  the  Hunt  itfelf  is  mif- 
chievous;  any  Enquiry  into  Virtue  and  Honefty  is  of 
dreadful  Confequence.  Upon  what  Scheme  of  Princi¬ 
ples  then  is  it  that  he  has  always ,  without  Hefitation , 
preferred  the  Road  that  leads  to  Virtue  ? 

It  being  the  Intereft  then  of  the  very  worft  of  them , 
more  than  any,  to  preach  up  Publick-fpiritednefs ,  that  they 
might  reap  the  Fruits  of  the  Labour  and  Self-denial  of  ci¬ 
thers,  and  at  the  fame  Time  indulge  their  own  Appetites 
with  lefs  Difturbance ,  they  agreed  with  the  refl,  to  call 
every  thing,  which ,  without  Regard  to  the  Publick,  Man 

Jhould  commit  to  gratify  any  of  his  Appetites,  Vice - - 

and  to  give  the  Name  of  Virtue  to  every  Performance , 
by  which  Man,  contrary  to  the  Impulfe  of  Nature, 
Jhould  endeavour  the  Benefit  of  others,  or  the  Conqueft  of 
his  own  Paffions  out  of  a  rational  Ambition  of  being 
good*.  What  a  Heap  of  abfurd  Impiety  is  here!  ’Tis 
not  enough  that  the  firft  Notions  of  Virtue  were  Parted 
to  ferve  the  ambitious  Purpofes  of  Politicians  b,  but 
the  very  worft  of  Men,  the  greateft  Rafcals  of  their 
kind,  mu  ft  join  in  carrying  on  the  moral  Cheat.  That 
Virtue  and  Vice  were  in  their  own  Nature  indifferent , 
had  been  afterted  before;  he  muft  improve  upon  this, 
and  tell  you,  that  Vice  is  preferable  to  Virtue,  becaufe 
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Virtue  is  contrary  to  the  very  Imfulfe  of  Nature.  Af¬ 
ter  all  this  it  is  eafy  to  underftand  his  Sneer,  that  Peo¬ 
ple  a£l  contrary  to  this  Impulfe  of  Nature ,  out  of  a  ra¬ 
tional  Ambition  of  being  good .  But  to  prevent  all  Pof- 
iibility  of  Miftake,  he  has  explained  himfelf  at  large  in 
another  Place.  Oh  l  the  mighty  Prize  we  have  in  View 
for  all  our  Self  denial !  Can  any  Man  be  fo  ferious  as  to 
abjlain  from  Laughter ,  when  he  conjiders  that  for  fo 
much  Deceit  and  Infincerity  pradlifed  upon  our  felves  as 
well  as  others ,  we  have  no  other  Recompence  than  the 
vain  Satisfaction  of  making  our  Species  appear  more  ex¬ 
alted  and  remote  from  that  of  other  Animals ,  than  it  re¬ 
ally  is  ;  and  we  in  our  Confciences  knova  it  to  be c  ?  and  yet 
he,  good  Man  !  is  apt  to  bow  down  to  Virtue ,  when  he 
meets  with  fitch  fair  Inflances  of  Self  denial  d.  All 
the  Recompence  a  Man  has  of  a  virtuous  AHion ,  is 
the  Pleafure  of  doing  it ,  which  mofi  People  reckon  but 
poor  Pay  e,  and  what  is  worfe,  it  feems,  they  are  cheated 
even  in  that,  and  are  paid  in  falfe  Coin  ;  for  the  Pleafure 
they  receive  is  the  arranteft  Jed:  in  Nature.  And  yet  in 
all  he  has  Paid,  he  has  preferred  the  Road  that  leads  to 
Virtue ! 

To  guard  again  ft  any  immoral  Inferences  that  might 
be  drawn  from  his  Principles,  as  if  he  were  an  Encou- 
rager  of  Vice,  he  tells  you,  he  does  not  fay  that  the  par¬ 
ticular  Members  of  Society  who  are  guilty  of  any  Vices 
Jhould  not  be  continually  reproved ,  or  not  be  punijhed  for 
them  when  they  grow  into  Crimes  f.  The  Diftindlion 
between  Vices  and  Crimes  is  fomewhat  new,  and  truly 
worthy  fuch  a  Book  of  fevere  and  exalted  Morality .  The 
meaning  is  this  ;  let  Men  be  as  vicious  as  they  will,  it 
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-  Pref.p.9.  Of  the  fame  kind  is  that  Expreffion  in  p.  iff.  and  repeated  in  his 
Defence ,  p.  470.  that  Vice  ought  to  be  diftomtenamds  the  Laws  obeyed, 
me.  she  Tranfgreflors  pumfked* 
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Ss  the  Duty  of  the  Magiftrate  only  to  reprove  them 
(and  why  it  ihould  be  his  Duty  to  do  even  that,  is  as 
hard  to  guefs)  but  never  to  pump  them  till  they  com¬ 
mit  fome  Crime  again  ft  the  State  ;  for  Vices  are  fo  far 
from  being  Crimes  againft  the  State,  that  they  are  pub - 
Ink  B  enefits . 

But  when  he  came  to  apply  his  Maxim  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment  and  People  of  England  s,  he  thought  perhaps 
it  would  be  too  fliocking  to  go  about  proving  to  themf 
that  to  be  wicked  and  to  be  happy  meant  the  fame  thing, 
though  this  is  certainly  included  in  the  other.  He  durft 
not  write  diftindt  Eftays  to  prove,  that  the  Afls  of  Mur- 
ther ,  Adultery ,  lncefl ,  Sodomy ,  &c.  were  the  Things  hu¬ 
man  Happinefs  confifted  in  :  But  he  has  endeavoured 
to  ihew,  that  the  lefs  enormous  Vices  of  Pride  h,  Lu¬ 
xury  J,  Extravagance  \  Extortion  \  Pilfering,  Rob¬ 
bing,  Houfe- breaking  m,  Lewdnefs  n,  £gV.  are  highly 
beneficial :  That  without  the  Vices  of  Man,  no  Soci¬ 
ety  can  become  great  or  flouriihing,  nor  continue  fo  °! 
He  thinks  he  has  demonftrated,  that  Evil,  morales  well 
as  natural ,  is  the  folid  Bafis  :  And  to  encourage 
the  Pra&ice  of  it,  tells  you,  that  no  Vice  is  ever 
able  to  jhake  the  Conftitution  q  ;  nay  that  the  very  Rc- 
verfe  is  true;  for  the  Moment  Evil  ceafes ,  the  Society 
mujl  be  fpoiled ,  if  not  totally  diffolved  r. 

But  if  the  Reader  fhould  not  think  thefe  fufficient 
Intimations  of  his  meaning,  he  muft  have  Recourfe  to 
the  Fable  itfelf,  where  every  Line  will  explain  it.  As 
this  is  only  an  Allegory  in  which  he  is  more  at  Liber¬ 
ty,  it  is  the  likelieft  Place  to  find  his  real  Opinions. 
Now  the  Hive,  whofe  Happinefs  he  propofes  as  a  Pat¬ 
tern  for  the  People  of  England  to  endeavour  at,  were 


S  Pref,  p.  4 .  h  Remark  M.  *  Remark  L, 

*  Remark  K>  1  Remark  I.  m  P.  82.  «  p.  2.40, 

.  p.  w  p'p.  427>  42.8,  1  p.  n 6.  *  p.4zs*. 
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fo  exceffively  wicked,  that  it  was  iinpotfible  to  repeat 
all  their  Frauds  But  in  fliort 

— — Every  Part  was  full  of  Fice, 

And  the  whole  Mafs  a  Paradife  t. 

The  Author  judged  very  right,  when  he  thought  it 
would  be  fufpe&ed,  that  the  Remarks  were  not  writ  for 
the  Fable ,  but  the  Fable  to  introduce  the  Remarks  u,  and 
to  ferve  as  a  Key  to  them.  Indeed  the  Fable  itfelf  is  too 
wretched  a  Performance  to  deferve  a  Commentary. 

When  moral  Virtue  has  met  with  fuch  Ufage  from 

_  \  j  ' ,  .  .  .  * 

him,  it  is  no  wonder  Religion  thou  Id  not  fare  better  at 
his  Hands.  It  is  indeed  a  much  lefs  Crime,  not  only 
againlt  his  fellow  Creatures,  but  the  Divine  Being  itfelf, 
to  burlefque  or  deny  Revelation,  than  to  root  up  and 
deftroy  the  firft  Principles  of  Virtue  and  Goodnefs,  to 
decry  Morality  as  the  Invention  of  the  worfl  of  Men 
for  the  better  Indulgence  of  their  Lufls  w,  as  the  Offspring 
of  Flattery  begot  upon  Pride  x,  or  in  other  Words  the 
Offspring  of  Roguery  begot  upon  Folly;  or  at  beft  as 
an  Engine  of  State  to  ferve  the  Purpofes  of  Ambition, 
and  to  make  Slaves  of  Mankind  y ;  to  fay  there  is  no 
fuch  Thing  in  reality  as  any  pulchrum  &  honeflum ,  no 
real  Worth  and  Excellency  in  Things,  no  Pre-eminence 
of  one  above  another2;  but  that  all  depends  upon  the 

Mode 

— - ' - “ - — - '  '■  '■  - - - Wl .  -1  -■ 

,  r  '  * 

fp.  8.  fP.  9.  u  Pref.  p.  8'. 

w  P.  34. — The  very  worft  of  them— that  they  might  indulge  •their'  owfj 
Appetites  with  lefs  Difturbance — agreed,  &c . 

x  P.  37.  The  moral  Virtues  are  the  political  Offspring  which  Flattery 
begot  upon  Pride.  .  .  7 

f  P.  33.  The  firfl  Rudiments  of  Morality — were  chiefly  contrived  thatth# 
Ambitious  might  reap  the  more  Benefit  from,  and  govern  vaft  Numbers 
with  greater  Eafe  and  Security. 

z  The  Foundation  of  Religion  lies  in  that  Difference  between  the.A£ls 
of  Men,  which  diflinguilhes  them  into  good,  evil,  indifferent.  Forif  there 
is  fuch  a  Difference  there  muft  be  Religion,  &  contra.  The  Religion  of  Na¬ 
ture  delineated,  p.  7.  -And  Tnlly  in  the  fame  manner  makes  it  to  be  rhe  only 

polfible 
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Mode  and  Fafhion  a.  To  point  out  the  temporal  In- 
conveniencies  (which  he  knew  to  be  the  likelieft  Mo¬ 
tives  to  per  (bade)  the  Ruin,  the  Poverty,  and  all  the 
mifchievous  Conlequenqes,  thar,  he  fays,  mutt  attend 
the  general  Pradlice  of  Virtue  b,  to  ridicule  the  only 
Rewaids  he  thinks  are  due  to  if,  to  reprefent  them  as 
below  the  Notice  or  Purfuit  of  wife  Men,  and  fit  only 
for  Madmen  and  Cullies c:  I  fay,  to  do  all  this  (which 
the  Reader,  by  confulting  the  Pages  referred  to,  may 
fee  I  have  not-  endeavoured  to  exaggerate)  mud  cer¬ 
tainly  have  a  greater  Share  of  Guilt,  than  ridiculing  or 
oppofing  particular  PaUages  in  Scripcure,  or  even  deny- 
mg  the  Truth  of  Revelation  itfelf.  But  he  can  do  both 
thefe,  and  more  than  thefe. 

We  are  told  in  Genefis ,  that  God  faid  to  Man  as  foon 
as  he  was  created,  Have  Dominion  over  the  Fijh  of  the 
Sea ,  and  over  the  Fowl  of  the  Air ,  and  over  every  living 
thing  that  moved  h  upon  the  Earth  A.  But  this  it  feems  is 
falfe  :  For  what  Nature  defigns^pe  executes. —  If  pe  had 
intended  that  Mart,  as  Man  from  a  Superiority  of  Spe~ 
cies ,  fhould  Lord  it  over  all  other  Animals ,  the  Tigery 
nay  the  Whale  and  the  Eagle ,  would  have  obeyed  his  Voice*. 
How  little  Learning  or  Philofophy  demolifhes  the  Bi¬ 
ble  !  Mofes* s  Account  of  the  Creation  can’t  be  true  ; 
for  you  may  whittle  to  Tigers,  Whales,  and  Eagles  as 


pofTibie  Foundation  of  Morality,  Non  opinions  fed  natnra  confiitntwm  ejfe  jus. 
de  Leg.  1.  I.  c.  io.  For  (as  he  lays  afterwards)  Si  natnra  confirmatura  jus 
non  erit ,  ■virtntes  ornnes  tollantur.  ■■  -- Etiam  in  Dets  ccremonia,  reJigionefque 
toihmUtr.  c.  I  f. 

a  P-  373-  -And  again,  after  faying  that  it  is  im  pofTibie  to  decide  what  in 
Point  of  Drefs  is  handfomcft,  abftradt  from  the  Mode  in  Being,  whether 
Beards  and  Whiskers,  or  Ihaved  Faces,  narrow-brim’d  Hats,  or  broad,  great 
Buttons  or  little  ones,  he  fays,  in  p.  379.  in  Morals  there  is  no  greater  Ceiv 
tainty. 

b  See  the  Fable  itfelf,  and  p.  428  arid  p.  ioy.  like  Honefty,  a  mean,  fta.ry* 
ing  Virtue. 

c  P.  153.  Oh !  the  mighty  Prize  we  have  in  View  for  all  «ur  Self-denial® 

if  Gen.  c-i,  v  18.  "  *  P.  19$*. 
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long  as  you  pleafe,  and  yet  they  will  neither  fight  for 
you,  carry  Merchandize,  nor  go  of  your  Errands. 

Fortior  ejl  qui  fe  quam  qui  fortiffima  vincit  moenia ,  is  3 
Maxim  that  could  not  efcape  his  Notice,  when  he  was 
ridiculing  the  Motives  to  Virtue.  It  (hews  the  Rogue¬ 
ry  of  Politicians,  and  the  great  Folly  of  the  People,  to 
make  a  continual  IVar  with  themfelves  for  the  good  of 
others,  upon  no  other  View,  than  the  filly  Pleafure  a- 
rifing  from  the  Conquejl  of  their  own  Paffions  c.  He  feems 
lo  have  had  a  double  Pleafure  in  this  Ridicule.  Befides 
the  common  one  of  overturning  a  Maxim  the  old  mo¬ 
ral  Philofophers  had  given  into,  he  had  an  Opportu¬ 
nity  of  burlefquing  Solomon  for  the  fame  Obfervation f. 

He  will  poflibly  fay  in  his  Defence,  that  he  had  not 
this  Text  of  Scripture  in  view.  Be  it  fo;  the  Reader 
will,  doubtlefs,  make  all  fuch  Allowances  for  him, 
where  he  has  an  Opportunity  of  (hewing  his  Candour 
with  Safety  to  common  Senfe,  But  at  the  fame  Time 
he  will  expedt,  I  am  afraid,  that  the  Author  (hould  ju- 
llify  his  Innocence,  by  retracing  all  thofe  Opinions  that 
he  finds  fo  contradi&ed  in  Scripture.  But  alas !  this 
would  be  to  defir oy  that  Work  that  is  to  laft  for  ever. 
It  makes  a  good  Flourilh  at  the  end  of  a  Book  to  pro- 
mi  fe  to  recant ,  to  beg  Pardon  of  the  offended  Publick ,  to 
burn  his  Book  openly,  if  in  the  whole  of  it  there  is  to  be 
found  the  leafl  Tittle  of  Blafphemy  or  Propbanenefs ,  or 
any  Thing  tending  to  Immorality ,  or  the  Corruption  of 
Manners  s.  But  to  comply  with  this  Promife  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult.  Such  a  Conquejl  over  his  Vanity 
(confidering  the  Mightinefs  of  the  Adverfary  he  has  to  en¬ 
counter)  might  indeed  be  equal  to  that  of  taking  a  City „ 


*P.  3T. 

f  Prov.  XV i.  32..  He  that  is  flow  to  Anger ,  is  better  than  the  Mighty  ;  amk; 
that  rnlethhis  Spirit,  than  he  that  taketh  a  City, 

£  P,  47$,  477. 
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After  he  has  faid,  that  in  Morals  there  is  no  greater  Cer¬ 
tainty,  than  there  is  in  determining  which  is  the  hand- 
fomeft  Fafhion,  to  wear  Beards,  or  no  Beards,  narrow 
brim’d  Hats,  or  broad  ones,  great  Buttons,  or  finall  h; 
he  proceeds  to  tell  you  it  is  pretty  much  the  fame  as  t.o 
Religion.  IVhich  is  the  bejl  Religion  ?  is  a  Queftion  that 
has  caufed  more  Mif chief  than  all  other  Queftions  to¬ 
gether .  Ask  it  at  Peking,  at  Conftantinople,  and  at 
Rome,  and  you  //  receive  three  diftintt  Anfwers  extreme¬ 
ly  different  from  one  another ,  yet  all  of  them  equally  po- 
fitive  and  peremptory  \  So  it  feems  the  Pagan,  the  Ma¬ 
hometan,  and  the  Chridian  Religion  are  alike  true  or 
falfe,  and  depend  only  upon  the  Fafhion  of  the  Place, 
or  the  Bigottry  of  their  feveral  ProfefTors.  And  it  is  in 
this  Senfe  he  intends  it  then,  that  the  Worjhip  of  the 
Goddefs  Diana  is  out  of  Fashion  at  prelent  k.  If  the 
Reader  fhould  think  there  is  dill  room  left  for  his  being 
a  very  good  Proteftant ,  fince  he  has  only  condemned  Pa- 
ganifm,  Mahometifm,  and  Popery,  what  Pity  it  is  he 
Ihould  have  added,  that  it  is  the  fame  as  to  the  feveral 
Setts  of  Chriftians ,  who,  if  you  enquire,  which  is  the 
true  Church  of  Chrift  ?  will  all  of  them  tell  you  it  is 
their* s,  and  to  convince  you,  go  together  by  the  Kars  l! 
Then  follow  the  Words,  in  which  he  fays,  all  fuch 
Enq  airies  are  not  much  better  than  awildGoofe  Chace ,  &c. 

After  all  it  mud  be  allowed  him,  we  have  many  good 
Protedants  among  us,  who  are  not  of  any  SeStof  Chri- 
dianity  whatever;  who  are  very  fuccefsful  in  pleading 
their  Meric  on  the  one  Account,  after  they  have  lain  a- 
fide  all  Pretences  to  the  other.  This  may  feem  drange 
to  an  ignorant  Reader ;  but  the  Times,  we  live  in,  alford 
much  Matter  of  Wonder  and  Amazement. 


»p.  3 76,  377.  s  p.  379-  k  34*>  *p.  3 80. 
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He  fays  by  Way  of  Apology  for  his  Book,  that  be 
f peaks  neither  of  Jews  nor  Chrijlians ,  but  Man  ignorant 
of  the  true  Deity  l.  He  mud  mean  by  this,  that  he 
knows  his  Opinions  are  not  true,  if  the  Jewiih,  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  or  the  Being  of  a  God  itfelf  be  true; 
for  elfe  his  Apology  is  impertinent.  What  Ruins  is 
this  Work  of  exalted  Morality  built  upon  ?  But  it  is  a 
Misfortune  feveral  of  his  Apologies  lye  under;  that  bev 
fides  their  being  aukward  and  unnatural,  they  expofe 
the  Guilt  of  his  Opinions  in  a  more  glaring  manner. 

He  expedts,  he  fays,  a  full-mouthed  Cry  againfthitn; 
what  l  has  God  never  p  unified  and  defir oyed great  Nati¬ 
ons  for  their  Sins  ?  Tes  (Tays  the  Author)  but  not  without 
Means ,  by  infatuating  their  Governors,  and fuff  ering  them 
to  depart  from  either  all  or  fome  of  thefe  general  Maxims 
l  have  mentioned  m.  The  chief  general  Maxim  is,  Private 
Vices  Publick  Benefits .  This  is  what  he  propofes  to  Magi- 
fl rates  tod iredl:  them  in  the  Government  of  a  Society  n.  So 
that  whenever  God  punifhes  a  Nation  for  their  Sins,  it 
is  by  infatuating  their  Governors,  and  fufFering  them  to 
depart  from  this  Rule.  God’s  Method  to  curfe  a  Peo¬ 
ple  for  their  Vices  is  to  make  them  virtuous ,  which  of 
all  others  he  thinks  mud  be  the  greated  Curfe,  becaufe 
it  makes  them  poor.  Is  it  the  want  of  Religion  here,  or 
of  common  Senfe,  that  the  Reader  wonders  at  mod  & 
If  he  means  only  his  particular  Maxims  relating  to 
Trade,  &c.  the  Sum  of  his  Divinity  is  this;  whenever 
a  People  make  themfelves  Rogues,  the  only  means  God 
has  to  punifh  them  by,  is  to  make  them  Fools. 

That  there  is  no  fuch  Thing  as  Virtue  or  Vice,  but 
as  Men  were  pleafed  arbitrarily  to  fix  thofe  Names  up. 
on  particular  Adtions,  as  it  ferved  their  Ambition  or 


•  \  Introdu&ion,  mid  p.  jj.  ™  P,  n6,  117.  n  P.  46-9. 
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Roguery  °,  is  what  he  was  to  prove  in  the  philofophical 
Part  of  his  Treatife.  The  Truth  of  this  he  will  (hew 
in  a  particular  Infiance.  There  is  no  Merit  in  faving  an 
innocent  Babe  ready  to  drop  into  the  Fire :  The  ASlion  is 
neither  good  nor  bad  p.  On  the  other  Hand  we  find,  that 
to  be  kind  to  one  another ,  tender  hearted  q,  being  pitiful , 
and  having  Companion  one  of  another  r,  are  the  Precepts 
of  the  New  Teft ament  ;and  that  He  does  but  deceive  him- 
felf  in  his  Pretences  to  Religion,  who,  when  hefeeth 
his  Brother  have  need ,  jhutteth  up  his  Bowels  of  Compaf- 
fionfrom  him  f.  That  to  love  thy  Neighbour  as  thy  felf t 
is  the  principal  Duty  of  focial  Life.  And  our  Saviour 
from  the  Infiance  of  the  good  Samaritan  tells  us,  that 
this  Companion  to  our  Brother,  this  Love  to  our  Neigh¬ 
bour,  is  to  be  underfiood  of  all  Mankind.  That  it  is 
not  confined  to  Relations,  or  Friends,  Countries,  or 
Opinions,  but  extends  itfelf  to  all  Men  in  Difirefs,  or 
that  need  our  A fii fiance.  A  certain  Man  went  down 
from  Jerufalem  to  Jericho,  and  fell  among  Thieves ,  which 
ftripped  him  of  his  Rayment ,  and  wounded  him ,  and  de¬ 
parted ,  leaving  him  half  dead.  It  feems  feveral  People 
pafs’d  by  without  being  at  all  affe&ed  with  fo  melan¬ 
choly  an  Objedh  At  lafi  a  good-natured  Samaritan,  as 
he  journeyed,  came  where  he  was ,  and  zuhen  he  faw  him , 
he  had  Companion  on  him ,  &c.  Our  Saviour  could  not 
be  unacquainted  with  the  Motives  to  this  charitable  Ac¬ 
tion;  he  mufi  know  that  all  the  Workings  of  Nature, 
and  a  fellow-feeling  with  this  poor  Wretch  in  his  Di¬ 
firefs,  mufi  needs  give  the  good  Samaritan  fome  Pain, 
and  that  that  Pain  might  have  fome  Share  in  his  gene¬ 
rous  Behaviour :  And  yet  our  Saviour  does  not  fcruple 
to  determine  this  A&ion  to  be  a^tWone,  and  therefore 

r" '  1 

f 

°  P.  33,  34.  P  P.42.  1  Ephef.  iv.  32,  f  1  Per. iii. 

£i  Joh.  iii.  17.  1  Luke  x.  27. 
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propofes  it  to  the  Lawyer  as  a  Pattern  for  him  to  imi- 
fate  ;  go  and  do  thou  likewife  \ 

By  the  Way,  the  Reader  will  obferve,  that  what  the 
Author  lays  to  explain  away  the  Goodnefs  of  fuch  Ac¬ 
tions,  makes  again  ft  what  he  is  endeavouring  to  prove. 
His  Bulinefs  is  to  make  human  Nature  appear  as  vile  as 
poflible;  and  therefore  in  this  Inftance  he  would  tell 
you,  that  the  Adlion  is  neither  good  nor  bad’,  and  what 
Benefit  foever  the  poor  Wretch  received ,  the  Samaritan 
only  oblige d  himfelf ;  for  to  have  let  him  lain  there,  and 
not  Jlrove  to  relieve  him , would  have  caufied  a  Pain ,  which 
Self-Prefervation  compelled  him  to  prevent^.  (He  means 
Self-Love ,  or  a  Care  to  avoid  the  Uneafinefs  arifing 
from  a  fellow-feeling  with  others  in  their  Diftrefs,  im¬ 
planted  in  our  Nature.)  But  certainly  it  fhews  the  Ex¬ 
cellency,  not  the  Imperfedlion  of  our  Make,  that  we 
are  naturally  formed  with  Inclinations  beneficial  to  o- 
thers,  which  the  utmoft  Lengths  in  Wickednefs  can  ne¬ 
ver  quite  efface  or  deftroy  w  :  According  to  that  of 
Juvenal ,  mollijfima  corda  humano  generi  dare  fe  natura 
fatetur ,  qua  L  aery  mas  dedit.  Hcec  nofiri  pars  optima 

fenfus.  And  again,  Natura  imperio  gemiraus,  cum - - 

terra  clauditur  infans  x. 

By  reprefenting  Compaffion  as  prevailing  in  the  worft 
as  well  as  the  beft  of  Men,  the  Author  would  fain  in¬ 
fer,  that  the  Principle  itfelf  is  a  Weaknefs  and  Blemilh 
in  our  Nature.  But  furejy  this  dealer  in  Paradox  would 

f 

not  gravely  impofe  it  upon  the  World,  that  Highway 
men ,  Houfe- breakers,  and  Murderers ,  are  as  compafli- 
onate  as  the  reft  of  Mankind.  One  would  think  they 
muff  have  (lifted  in  a  good  Meafure  their  natural  Pity 


c  Luk.  x.  37.  41  P.43. 

v  P.  2.89.  IV.  is  fpeating  of  a  Sow’s  devouring  a  Child.  An  Highwayman, 
an  Houfe-breaker ,  or  a  Murderer  could  feel  Anxieties  on  fuch  ati  Oc¬ 
casion. 

*  S* * r.  if.  v,  1 3 1,-  &c. 
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and  Tendernefs,  before  they  eould  well  enter  upon 
fuch  bloody  Employments.  .Compaflion  is  another 
Word  for  Humanity,  and  accordingly  the  good  Chremes 
thought  it  a  fufficient  Reafon  for  interpofing  his  Advice, 
and  endeavouring  to  remove  the  Mifery  he  faw  his 
Neighbour  daily  bring  upon  himfelf,  to  fay  Homo  fum 
Humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  futo  y.  Juvenal  has  copied 
the  fame  Sentiment  from  him:  and  as  he  makes  a  fel¬ 
low-feeling  with  others  in  their  Misfortunes,  one  great 
Charadleriftick  to  diftinguifh  Mankind  from  the  Brute 
Creation  ;  fo  he  tells  you  the  bed  and  mod  virtuous  a- 
mong  them  have  the  greateft  Share  of  it z.  But  furely 
there  does  not  want  fuch  Authorities  to  prove  Humani¬ 
ty  to  be  a  Virtue. 

The  Cafe  in  fhort  is  this.  There  is  as  little  compleat 
Wickednefs  in  the  World,  as  there  is  Perfe&ion  in 
Goodnefs.  The  word  of  Men  have  fome  good  Qua* 
lities,  which  let  the  reft  of  their  Lives  be  what  they 
will,  will  now  and  then  break  out  and  appear  in  their 
A&ions.  Now  thefe  good  Qualities  are  not  the  left 
good  Qualities  in  themfelves,  or  the  lefs  to  be  called 
Virtues ,  becaufe  a  Man,  otherwife  bad,  poflefles  them. 
For  inftance,  Piety  to  Parents  is  not  the  lefs  a  Virtue, 
becaufe  it  may  chance  that  a  Highwayman  has  relieved 
his  Parents  in  Diftrefs ;  nor  (to  put  it  yet  ftronger) 
would  be  the  lefs  a  Virtue  in  itfelf,  though  it  ihould 
chance  that  a  Man  robb’d  for  this  very  Purpofe.  For  if 
all  his  other  Qualities  were  anfwerable  to  this  Regard  to 
his  Parents,  he  would  not  have  robb’d,  but  have  a&ed 
in  all  Things  like  a  good  Man.  And  thofe  good  Qua¬ 
lities  he  does  poffefs,  don’t  change  their  Nature,  becaufe 
they  are  accompanied  with  others  unlike  themfelves  : 
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much  lefs  do  the  fame  Qualities  ceafe  to  be  good  in  ano¬ 
ther  Man,  becaufe  in  this  Man  they  are  joined  to  Qua¬ 
lities  that  are  bad. 

We  find  in  Scripture,  that  God  has  promifed  (who  is 
faithful,  and  will  perform  it)  that  he  will  not  fuffer 
them  who  depend  upon  him  to  be  tempted  beyond  their 
Strength,  but  will,  in  cafe  of  Temptation  and  Perfec¬ 
tion,  give  them  fuch  extraordinary  Afiiftance ,  as  to 
enable  them  to  bear  it  a.  And  this  is  no  more  than 
what  we  are  affured  of  from  the  whole  T  enor  of  the  New 
Teftament.  We  are  likewife  commanded  to  offer  up 
our  Prayers  and  Supplications  continually  to  this  Pur^ 
pofe.  Now  it  would  be  highly  irrational  to  fuppofe, 
that  God  Almighty  fiionld  command  us  to  implore  his 
Afiiftance,  when  we  are  perfecuted  for  his  Name’s 
Sake,  if  he  were  refolved  (notwithftanding  our  Com¬ 
pliance  with  his  Commands)  to  leave  us  to  depend  con- 
ftantly  upon  our  natural  Strength,  and  in  no  Inftance 
to  afford  us  any  other  Affiftance  than  what  he  vouch- 
fafes  to  thegreateft  Profligate,  to  the  Wretch  who  Puf¬ 
fers  for  his  open  Defiance  of  his  Power  and  Being. 
Again,  we  are  affined  how  bleffed  they  are,  who  are 
thus  perfecuted  for  Righteoufnefs  Sake  b  ;  we  are  told 
what  infinite  Blifs  is  prepared  in  Heaven  to  reward  fuch 
Conftancy  j  that  it  ought  to  be  Matter  of  exceeding  Joy 
to  us,  to  have  an  Opportunity  put  into  our  Hands  of 
making  ourfelves  thus  acceptable  to  God  c.  And  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  read  of  feveral  in  Scripture  who  had  fuffered 
for  their  Faith;  as  we  know  there  were  many  thoufands 
after  thofe  Books  were  writ,  who  defied  the  cruel  In¬ 
ventions  of  Tyrants  and  Executioners,  and  died  with 
all  the  Joy,  Alacrity,  and  Perfeverance  their  Mafter 
had  required  of  them.  But  this  infallible  7‘ouchflone , 
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to  diftitiguijh  the  real  from  the  counterfeited,  that  ftoews 
many  A  diions  to  be  faulty  that  are  palmed  upon  the  World 
for  good  ones  d,  can  give  a  much  better  Account  what 
this  wonderful  Condancy  was  owing  to.  He  cannot 
but  admire  at  the  Simplicity  of  fome  good  Men ,  who  when 
they  hear  of  the  foy  and  Alacrity  with  which  holy  Men 
in  Perfecution  have  fuffered  for  their  Faith ,  imagine  that 
fuch  Con  fancy  mujl  exceed  all  human  Force ,  unlefs  it  was 
fupported  by  fome  miraculous  Affiflance  from  Fleaven  c. 
What  was  it  then  that  fupported  them  ?  Arrant  Pride 
and  firm  Confutation  f.  What  Reafon  has  he  for  this 
impious  Charge?  Why,  there  have  been  Men,  who  only 
affijled  with  Pride  and  Confutation  to  maintain  the  worft 
of  Caufes ,  have  undergone  Death  and  \ Torments  with  as 
much  Chearfulnefs  as  the  befl  of  Men,  animated  with 
Piety  and  Devotion,  ever  did  for  the  true  Religion  s.-  If 
thefe  Expreflions  did  not  border  quite  fo  near  upon 
Blafphemy,  the  Reader  could  not  find  in  his  Heart  to  be 
angry  with  fuch  a  Reafoner.  He  can’t  but  admire  at 
the  Simplicity  of  thofe,  who  think  holy  Men  in  their 
Martyrdom  were  affided  from  Heaven:  For(fays  he)  fine© 
the  word  of  Men,  affified  only  with  Pride  and  Conditu- 
tion,  have  fuffered  as  chearfully  as  the  bed  of  Men, 
animated  (not  with  Pride  or  Conditution)  but  with 
Piety  and  Devotion;  therefore  it  was  Pride  and  Con¬ 
ditution  that  affided  them  both,  and  carried  them  to  that 
Pitch  of  Self  denial h.  Or  has  he  a  Mind  to  come  off,  by 
owning  at  once, that  by  Piety  and  Devotion  he  means  Pride 
and  Confutation  ?  But  even  this  would  not  quite  ferve  the 
Purpofe.  For  then  it  will  be,  that  Pride  and  Conditution 
will  do  as  much  as  Pride  and  Conditution.  In  fhort? 
the  meaning  is  this,  that  Pride  and  Conditution  have 
gone  as  far  in  fupporting  fome  Men  in  the  word  of 
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Caufes  (that  of  Atheifm)  as  in  animating  others  in 
what  the  IVorld  calls  a  better  Caufe,  that  of  the  Chrifli - 
an  Religion.  So  horrid  a  meaning,  the  charitable  Reader 
will  give  him  leave  to  difavow,  when  he  (hews  any  o- 
ther  confident  Setife  in  the  whole  Paragraph. 

To  prove  this  lad  AJJertion ,  he  could  produce  many  In - 
fiances ;  hut  one  or  two  will  be  fufficient.  Sufficient,  in¬ 
deed,  they  will  be  found  to  {hew  his  own  Malice  and 
Ignorance*  Vanini,  f  or danus  Bruno,  and  one  Mahomet 
JLffendi ,  differed  Death  in  the  Caufe  of  Atheifm  \  And 
4befe  three,  with  our  Author  to  lead  them  on,  fhal  1  rout 
the  whole  Army  of  Martyrs  and  Confeffors,  with  all 
the  Saints,  Evangelids,  a?ud  Apodles  at  the  Head  of 
them.  His  Suggedion  may  go  even  beyond  Apodles* 
for  ought  he  has  laid  to  redrain  it.  But  it  is  too  {hock¬ 
ing  to  follow  him. 

If  by  way  of  Excufe  he  (hould  fay,  he  confines  his 
Obfervation  to  the  three  Indances  mentioned,  and  o- 
fhers  who  have  really  differed  in  the  word  of  Caufes ; 
this  would  dire&ly  contradi£l  what  he  fet  out  with. 
For  furely  he  does  not  think,  that  thefe  good  Men , 
whofe  Simplicity  he  admires  at,  mean  Hanini,  fordanus 
Bruno,  he.  when  they  fpeak  of  the  holy  Men  who  havefuf- 
feredfor  the  Faith.  If  fo,  indeed  their  Simplicity  might 
well  be  admired  at.  No,  they  were  the  primitive  Mar¬ 
tyrs,  the  fird  Publifhers  of  the  Gofpel,  who  were  not 
fupported  by  any  miraculous  Ajfiflance  from  Heaven,  but 
by  their  own  Pride  and  firm  Confiitutions. 

If  his  Bigottry  to  Irreligion  did  not  blind  him,  it 
would  have  been  eafy  for  him  to  account  (in  fomeMea- 
lure)  for  this  Patience  and  Condancy  of  Martyrs  in 
their  differing  for  the  Faith,  even  by  common  and  na¬ 
tural  Means,  without  fuppofing  much  Firmnefs  of  Con - 
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fiitution ,  or  one  Jot  of  Pride  to  fnpport  them.  We 
find  from  every  Day’s  Experience,  that  even  the  mod 
imprudent  and  thoughtlefs  Part  of  Mankind,  are  con- 
,  tent  now  and  then  to  poftpone  a  prefent  Pleafure  to 
fomewhat  in  Reverfion  ;  and  even  fometimes  to  un» 
dergo  a  little  prefent  Uneafinefs  and  Pain,  to  obtain  a 
very  great  Advantage  afterwards.  What  Fatigue  won’t 
fome  Men  fubmit  to,  to  promote  their  Fortune,  and 
what  Pains  won’t  they  contentedly  undergo,  to  recover 
and  eftablifh  their  Health  ?  In  fhort,  Wifdom  itfelf  is 
thought  to  confift  in  having  a  View  to  fuch  future  Ad¬ 
vantages.  Now  he  may  depend  upon  it,  there  are 
Men  in  the  World  who  really  think  that  this  Eternity 
of  Blifs  is  a  greater  Reward  for  the  Pains  undergone 
in  Perfection,  than  the  greateft  temporal  Advantage  is 
for  the  Trouble  Men  take  in  the  Purfuit  of  it ;  who  do 
fincerely  reckon^that  the  Sufferings  of  this  prefent  Tfime, 
are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  Glory  which  j ball 
be  revealed  in  us  K  And  with  all  fuch  it  is  a  Point  of 
Wifdom  and  common  Prudence  to  prefer  their  Inte- 
reft  in  this  future  Glory,  to  their  prefent  Gonveniency 
and  Eafe. 

It  is  not  even  neceftary  in  the  prefent  Suppofition, 
that  their  Hopes  fhould  be  well-grounded  K  If  they 
ar  e  fine  ere  in  their  Belief,  it  is  enough  to  fatisfy  us,  that 
Pride  could  have  no  Share  in  their  Condudh  And  that 
they  are  fincere  in  it,  I  can  prove  from  the  Authority 
of  one,  that  he  ought  to  be  afhamed  of  falling  foul  on 
fo  often  as  he  does.  This  Writer  will  alTure  him,  that 
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thofe  ivho  ch  ear  fatty  undergo  Perfection  fir  their  laith , 
ought  not  to  he  fafpetted  of  In  fin  eerily  m. 

Some  of  his  Readers  perhaps  will  think  (for  he  dare 
not  own  it  himfelf)  that  this  Belief  I  talk  of,  is  that 
very  Enthufiafm  he  means,  that  fame  Men  of  firm  Con- 
fiit  tit  ions  may  work  them] elves  up  to ,  by  no  other  Help 
than  the  Violence  of  their  Paffions  n.  But  vaft  Multi¬ 
tudes  of  thole  Martyrs  had  themfelves  a  Chriftian  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  therefore  their  earlieft  Prejudices  favoured 
this  Opinion.  And  Purely  there  does  not  need  any  very 
Jirong  Confutation ,  nor  Violence  of  Paffions ,  much  lefs 
any  Pride ,  to  perfuade  People  that  they  ought  not  to 
renounce  the  Belief  they  have  been  bred  up  in,  which 
their  riper  Years  and  Refledtion  have  confirmed  in  them, 
to  worfhip  Idols,  or  offer  Sacrifice  to  Devils ;  or  that 
if  they  did  do  fo,  fuch  fhameful  Prevarication  would 
be  difpleafing  to  that  God  they  had  been  taught  to  wor¬ 
lhip,  and  probably  draw  down  his  Vengeance  uport 
their  Heads.  I  fay,  this  may  in  fome  meafure  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  from  fuch  common  innocent  Errors,  as 
that  there  is  a  God,  that  he  ought  to  be  worfhip’d, 
that  he  will  not  give  his  Glory  to  another ,  nor  fit  tamely 
unconcerned  to  fee  his  Commands  difobeyed,  and  his 
Power  defied  ;  as  likewife  that  he  is  a  juft  and  a  good 
God  ;  that  he  is  a  Rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  feek 
him ,  that  fuffer  for  his  Sake,  and  a£l  in  Conformity  to 
his  Pleafure.  But  this  Writer  of  ours  is  fuch  a  Bigot  in 
Infidelity,  that  he  is  not  content  to  deny  Religion  with¬ 
out  decrying  it;  to  affirm  that  thofe  who  fuffer  in  its 
Caufe,  are  not  affifted  by  any  extraordinary  Grace  from 
Heaven,  without  refolving  their  Conduct  into  a  Com* 
pofition  of  monftrous  Vice  and  Folly. 
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I  don’t  ray,  that  a  Seple  of  Religion  would  always 
have  been  fufficient  of  itfelf  to  lupport  Men  in  fuch 
fiery  Trials.  As  it  would  be  abfurd  to  deny  its  Efficacy 
upon  great  Numbers  of  Men  in  their  Sufferings,  fo  it 
will  require  a  very  ttrong  Faith  to  believe,  that  fo  ma¬ 
ny  thoufands  of  all  Ages,  Conditions,  and  of  different 
Sexes,  ffiould  all  be  affeded  with  this  lively  Senfe  of 
Duty,  ffiould  fmile  in  the  ini d ft  of  the  utmott  Tortures 
the  cruel  Ingenuity  of  their  Enemies  could  contrive 
for  them  ;  that  this  ffiould  be  the  Cafe  of  Cbriftians  in 
every  Place,  where  this  Perfecution  raged;  that  there 
ffiould  be  no  Pittances  of  Men  for  a  vail  Trad  of 
Years,  who  compounded  for  their  Safety  at  the  Price 
of  their  Truth  and  Sincerity:  It  would  be  abfurd,  I 
lay,  to  believe  all  this,  without  fuppoling  fame  extra¬ 
ordinary  Affiffance  from  Heaven,  to  fupport  People 
under  thefe  fevere  Trials.  All  this  however  may,  for 
ought  I  know,  be  believed  by  fome  among  us.  For  it 
has  been  very  truly  obferved,  that  the  Creed  of  a  mo¬ 
dern  Infidel  is  larger,  and  has  more  Articles  in  it,  than 
that  of  the  mod  bigotted  Sedary  upon  Earth. 

I  can’t  help  enlarging  upon  this  Article,  in  order  to 
give  the  Reader  a  more  particular  View  of  thofe  He¬ 
roes  of  Impiety,  thofe  Martyrs  for  Atheifm,  that  our 
Author  has  fetched  out  of  his  learned  Store,  which  he 
aflures  us  would  have  fupplied  him  with  many  more  Pi¬ 
ttances  °. 

Vanini,  he  fays,  might  have  been  pardoned  the  Mo¬ 
ment  before  the  Execution ,  if  he  %vould  have  retraded 
his  Dodrine ;  but  rather  than  recant ,  he  chofe  to  be 
burnt  to  Ajhes.  As  he  went  to  the  Stake ,  he  was  fo 
far  from  Jhewing  any  Concern ,  that  he  held  his  Hand  out 
to  a  Pbyjician  whom  he  happened  to  know ,  defiring  him 
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to  judge  of  the  Calmnefs  of  his  Mind  by  the  Regularity 
of  his  Pulfe1  <?nd  from  thence  taking  an  Opportunity  of 
making  an  impious  Comparifon ,  uttered  a  Sentence  too  ex¬ 
ecrable  to  he  mentioned  p.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  fay, 
that  in  all  the  Fads  and  particular  Circumfiances  here 
mentioned,  there  is  not  one  Word  of  Truth,  unlefs  it 
be  in  the  filly  Comparifon  Vanini  made  before  his  Execu¬ 
tion.  Let  the  Reader  himfelf  judge  upon  the  Evi¬ 
dence. 

An  Account  of  his  Behaviour  during  his  Imprifon- 
ment,  Trial,  and  before  his  Execution,  is  preferved  to 
ns  by  Prefident  Grammond,  in  his  Hifiory  of  France  q, 
A  Writer  of  great  Credit  and  Learning  r,  who  was 
himfelf  prefent  at  every  Part  of  it  f.  In  the  firft  Place, 
it  is  fo  far  from  being  true,  that  he  chofe  to  be  burnt  ra¬ 
ther  than  retrad  his  Dodrine ,  that  he  would  very  glad¬ 
ly  have  made  any  Recantations  to  have  procured  his 
Pardon.  Upon  his  Trial  he  faid,  That  every  Thing 
about  him  was  an  Evidence  of  the  Being  of  a  God; 
and  taking  up  a  Straw  from  the  Ground,  he  reafoned 
from  it  much  beyond  himfelf  (for  he  was  a  Fellow  of 
but  very  ordinary  Genius)  of  the  Neceflity  there  was  of 
believing  a  God,  and  of  the  Abfurdity  of  an  infinite 
Succeflion  of  Caufes.  Nay  more,  he  was  extremely 
orthodox  in  his  Faith  :  for  when  his  Judges  firfi  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  the  Deity,  he  anfwered,  colt 
fibi  in  ‘Trinitate  unum  qualem  adorat  Ecclejia  Catholic  a. 
As  to  the  Calmnefs  of  his  Deportment  during  his  Suf¬ 
fering  we  are  told,  Erat  illi  in  extremis  afpedus  ferox 
&  horridus ,  inquieta  mens ,  anxium  quodcunque  loqueba - 
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fur .  And  again,  Hie  Lttcilii  Vanini  finis,  cui  quanta 
conflantia  fuerit,  probat  belluimis  in  morte  clamor.  Vidi 
•ego  in  cufiodia ,  vidi  tn  pattbulo ,  videram  ante  quam  fubi- 
ret  vincula :  Flagitiofus  in  libertate ,  fcf  voluptatum  fefia- 
tor  avidus ,  in  careers  Catholicus ,  in  extremis  cmni 
Pbilof ophite  prafidio  deflitutus ,  amens  moritur.  And  yet 
our  Author,  as  if  he  himfelf  had  been  the  Phyficianvjho 
felt  the  Regularity  of  his  Pulfe  \  allures  you,  that  the 
Calmnefs,  Stedfadnefs  and  Courage  of  the  Primitive 
Martyrs  were  equall’d,  if  not  outdone,  in  the  Suffer¬ 
ings  of  this  poor  Wretch. 

As  to  the  lad  Circumdance  of  his  making  an  impious 
Comparifon ,  and  uttering  a  Sentence  too  execrable  to 
be  mentioned,  I  fhall  venture  to  mention  it  with* 
out  any  Fear  of  fhocking  the  Reader,  after  having 
prepared  him  for  hearing  execrable  Sentences  by  trail” 
feribing  fo  much  already  from  the  Fable  of  the  Bees .  It 
feerns  this  poor  Madman  u  (and  there  can’t  be  a  greater 
Proof  of  it  than  this  Circumdance)  with  all  that  Hor¬ 
ror  in  his  Countenance,  had  yet  the  Vanity  to  fay,  he 
fhould  die  without  any  Dread  or  Concern.  Thinking 
it  to  no  Purpofe  to  deny  his  Opinions  any  longer w,  lince 
his  Death  was  inevitable,  Monachi  folatium  afpernatus 9 
objeSlam  crucem  aver  fat  ur ,  Chriftoque  illudit  inheec  ver~ 
ba ;  HU  in  extremis  imbelhs  fudor ,  ego  imperterritus  mo~ 
rior .  It  is  not  my  Delign  to  extenuate  the  Guilt  of 
fuch  a  fenfelefs  Piece  of  Profanenefs.  But  it  is  far 
from  being  a  Proof  of  his  Atheifm;  and  perhaps  the 
Reader  will  think  there  are  worfe  Expreffions  in  the 
Fable  of  the  Bees ,  as  there  are  many  much  worfe  in  the 
Writings  of  Vanini.  1  he  one  fays,  the  Agony  of 
Chrid  was  owing  to  the  Fear  and  Terror  he  was  under 
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on  account  of  his  approaching  Death;  the  other  la¬ 
bours  to  prove,  that  the  Conftancy  which  all  Martyrs, 
without  Exception,  have  fhewed  in  their  Sufferings  for 
Religion,  has  proceeded  from  Pride  and  firm  Confuta¬ 
tions,  that  is  to  fay,  Pride  fupported  by  firm  Conftituti- 
ons.  And  after  all  it  will  remain  fomewhat  doubtful, 
whether  his  calling  Vanini  infamous ,  the  Comparifon 
impious ,  and  laying  the  Sentence  is  too  execrable  to  be 
mentioned,  has  not  more  of  the  Sneer  in  it,  than  any 
lei* ions  D i  11  ike. 

The  Reader  from  hence  may  reafonably  wonder,  why 
the  Author  fhould  endeavour  to  exaggerate  the  Impiety 
of  one,  who  in  many  of  his  Opinions  he  will  bethought 
to  agiee  with.  Why,  it  is  for  that  Reafon,  and  in 
pur  lb  it  of  the  fame  End  ,  Vanini  had  in  uttering  that 
execrable  Sentence.  For  if  he  can  once  polfefs  the 
Reader  with  an  Opinion  that  Vanini  died  a  Martyr  for 
Atheiftn,  that  he  held  infamous  Opinions,  that  at  going 
out  of  the  World  he  made  an  impious  Comparifon, 
and  uttered  a  Sentence  too  execrable  to  be  mentioned  ; 
if  in  fhort  he  be  fuch  a  one  in  the  common  Language  of 
the  World,  he  thought  it  would  ferve  his  Purpofe  very 
well,  if  he  deferibed  him  as  fuffering  for  the  Caufe  in 
this  compofed,  Hedfaft,  heroical  manner  ;  if  he  de¬ 
feribed  him  as  bravely  rejecting  Life,  when  it  was  of¬ 
fered  to  him  at  the  Price  of  his  Truth  and  Sincerity. 

But  as  bad  a  Purpofe  as  the  Author  mult  be  thought 
to  aim  at  in  this  Account  of  his  atheiftical  Martyrs,  and 
his  Comparifon  of  them  with  the  befl  of  Men  (that  ani¬ 
mated  with  Piety  and  Devotion)  ever  fuffered  for  the  true 
Religion  x,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  conceal  any  Thing 
from  the  Reader,  which  it  is  even  poffible  fhould  make 
for  his  Jultilication.  We  have  heard  from  an  unexcep¬ 
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fbnable  Authority,  who  was  himfelf  an  Eye  Wituefs 
of  the  Tranfa&ion  he  relates,  with  what  fort  of  Tem¬ 
per  this  Champion  fuffered.  And  I  have  never  yet  met 
with  any  other  Writer  that  pretends  to  fay  he  died  in 
the  manner  reprefented  in  the  Fable:  Though  if  there 
were  any  fuch,  furely  it  muft  meet  with  very  little  Cre¬ 
dit  in  Opposition  to  the  other.  What  (hall  we  fay  then? 
or  from  whence  had  he  this  Account  ?  To  forge  in  the 
Caufe  of  Infidelity  is  a  monfirous  Sort  of  Enthu- 
fiafm ! 

Indeed  Mr.  Bayle  from  whom  he  has  borrowed  a 
Part  of  this  Paragraph,  asks  why  Vanini  did  not  recant 
and  deceive  his  Judges  ?  and  calls  him  Fool  for  not  do¬ 
ing  fo.  The  Anfwer  to  which  is  very  plain,  and  moft 
certainly  true,  that  he  did  recant,  and  that  to  no  Pur- 
pofe.  Mr.  Bayle  is  here  endeavouring  to  prove,  that 
Men  don’t  ad  according  to  their  Belief  or  Principles  z: 
and  if  he  could  but  perfuade  the  Reader  that  Vanini 
might  have  fcaped  by  Recanting,  and  that  he  w*as  re¬ 
ally  an  Atheift,  it  would  have  been  an  Infiance  exa&ly 
for  his  Purpofe  a.  But  as  Mr.  Bayle  fays  nothing  (atleafi 
that  I  have  met  with)  of  his  Calmnefs,  and  Compo- 
fure  in  his  Sufferings,  nor  of  that  Circumfiance  of  the 


y  Penfees  diverfes,  a  1’occafion  de  la  Comete,  &c.  Sett,  182. 
s  Ibid.  L’Exemple  de  Vanini  eft  une  preuve  inconteftable  de  ce  que  J’ at 
dit  cant  de  fois,  favoir,  que  les  hommes  n’agiflent  pas  conformemenc  a  leur 
creance. 

a  For  to  aft  conformably  to  a  Belief  that  there  is  nothing  after  this  Life, 
is  to  aft  not  only  infincerely,  but  as  much  like  a  thorough  Villain  as  you 
find  it  for  your  Intereft.  A  Conclufiun  he  is  very  right  in,  and  to  fee  afide 
which,  Lord  Shaftsbnry  has  laid  a  great  many  pretty  Things  to  no  Purpol'e. 
Each  of  the  two  Writers  have  the  fame  View,  though  their  Ways  of  bring¬ 
ing  it  about  are  quite  oppofite.  The  one  Lys  Men  may  be  virtuous  from 
no  other  Principle  than  thePleafure  of  contemplating  on  the  natural  Charms 
of  Virtue,  and  upon  that  Foot  only  can  be  truly  virtuous.  The  other  fays 
that  Men  may  be  virtuous  without  any  Principles  ar  all,  nay,  that  they  are 
commonly  moft  virtuous,  where  their  Principles  are  moli  vicious,  becaufe 
Mankind  commonly  aft  againft  their  Principle. 


R 
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Phyfician  and  his  Pulfe,  I  prefume,  this  could  not  be  hi$ 
Authority  b. 

There  is  yet  room  for  the  candid  Reader  to  think, 
the  Author  may  poffibly  have  met  with  fuch  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  Vanin? s  Behaviour.  It  Teems  this  infamous 
Vanini ,  who  died  with  a  Sentence  in  his  Mouth  too  ex ~ 
enable  to  be  mentioned ,  has  had  however  an  Apology 
writ  for  him  a  few  Years  ago.  The  Name  of  the  Au¬ 
thor^  and  Place  where  it  was  printed,  are  both  conceal¬ 
ed  ;  and  I  believe  the  Book  itfelf  is  not  to  be  met  with 
in  England ,  but  in  the  Studies  of  thofe  who  fet  a  Va¬ 
lue  upon  that  Jilly  Piece  of  Blafphemy  called c,  Spac'd o 
della  Beftia  triumfante  d.  It  was  probably  writ  by  Tome 
Jefuit,  of  whofe  Society  he  had  always  (hewn  himfelf 
a  mod  egregious  Flatterer.  Mr.  Phillips  in  his  Philo - 
fophical  Hijlory  of  Atheifm  has  given  us  Tome  Paf- 
fages  out  of  this  Book  ,  which  he  met  with  A- 
broad.  Mr.  Phillips's  Treatife  was  printed  in  1716, 
who  fays  the  Book  was  lately  printed6.  Now  the 
ffrft  Edition  of  the  Fable  was  printed  1714;  To  that  we 
mud  fuppofe  this  Apology  to  be  writ  before  the  Fable  of  the 
Bees ,  and  that  the  Author  has  read  it  ;  befides  which  it 
mud  be  taken  for  granted,  that  it  gives  the  fame  un¬ 
faithful  Account  of  Vanin? s  Behaviour  that  we  fee  in 
the  Fable . 

With  the  Suppofition  then  of  all  thefe  doubtful  Fa6ls 
in  his  Favour,  let  us  fee  what  Ufe  the  Author  has 


*  1  vpifb  after  all  the  Author  did  not  meet  with  this  Dcfcriptim  in  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Fletcher,  and  taking  a  Fancy  to  it,  bejlow  it  upon  his  Hero  Vanini. 
Philaster  fays.  Not  the  calm  Sea,  when  z/Eolus  locksup  his  windy  Brood, 
is  lefs  difturbed  than  I.-  — "Sirs,  feel  my  Pulfe:  Whether  have  you  known 
a  Man  in  a  more  equal  Tune  to  die?  If  this  be  the  Cafe,  he  ought  to  have 
given  us  what  was  fold  o’ tether  Side.  Bellario  anfmrs»  Alas  !  my  Lord* 
your  Pulfe  keeps  Madman’s  Time,  fo  does  your  Tongue. 

c  Fable  of  the  Bees,  p.  2.38. 

J  Writ  by  Jordanus  "Bruno . 

*  Vo  1051,  Cofmopoli  nuftr  imprejfa » 
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made  of  this  Apology.  Thofe  who  think  him  infamous $ 
who  fay  that  he  made  any  impious  Comparifon,  that  he 
tittered  any  Sentence  too  execrable  to  be  mentioned ,  in 
fhort,  thofe  who  fay  he  was  an  Atheift ,  not  only  abfo- 
lutely  deny  that  his  Behaviour  was  calm  and  compofed, 
but  affirm  upon  the  Teftimony  of  their  own  Senfes9 
that  his  Carriage  was  as  mean,  and  fhewed  as  much 
Terror  and  Diftra&ion,  as  we  fee  in  a  common  Male* 
fadtor,  who  is  hanged  for  ftealing  a  Silver  Spoon* 
Now,  let  us  fuppofe  his  Apologift  has  fet  his  dying  Be¬ 
haviour  in  that  amiable  Light,  and  mentioned  that  par- 
ticular  Circumftance  of  the  Pbyhcian  and  his  Pulfe  5 
did  the  fame  Writer  call  him  infamous  ?  Did  he  fay 
that  he  made  an  impious  Comparifon,  and  died  uttering 
a  Sentence  too  execrable  to  be  mentioned  ?  No,  the  very 
Reverfe  of  it ;  it  was  writ  to  fhew  the  Innocency  of 
his  Opinions,  and  the  Injudice  of  his  Condemnation  j 
That  he  was  fo  far  from  being  an  Atheift,  that  he  had 
never  as  much  as  denied  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  % 
The  one  fays  that  Vanini  an  Atheift,  a  fcandalous,  de- 
bauched,  prevaricating  Fellow,  from  the  Terror  of 
his  approaching  Death  behaved  like  a  Madman  s:  The 
other,  that  Vanini ,  a  worthy ,  learned,  virtuous, 
good  Catholick,  who  was  cruelly  condemned  for 
holding  Opinions  he  was  an  utter  Stranger  to,  died 
with  exemplary  Compofure  and  Stedfaftnefs*  But  nei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  entire  Accounts  would  ferve  our  Author’s 
Purpofe.  No,  he  tells  you  the  infamous  Vanini ,  who 
made  that  impious  Comparifon,  and  uttered  a  Sentence 
too  execrable  to  be  mentioned ,  underwent  Death  and  Tor# 


f  /ladet  afprmare,  Vanin  wn  immcrtahtatem  anim&  negaffe  nulla  in  Loc3„ 
Hi  ft.  Phil  Ath.  p.  1 12. 

£  Fiagitiofas  in  Libert  ate-,  &  voluptatnm  Senator  avidtts,  in  Career  e  Cat  ho-' 
Hitts j  in  extremis  smni  Pkilcfophi#  prajidia  dejHtutus3  amem  morimta 
6ram, 
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ments  with  as  much  Che  arf nine fs ,  as  the  hejl  of  Men,  a* 
nimated  with  Piety  and  Devotion ,  ever  did  for  the  true 
Religion  h ;  with  as  much  Joy  and  Alacrity ,  as  any  of 
you  good  Men  (whofe  Simplicity  I  can't  but  admire  at) 
can  pretend  to  fay  any  of  your  boafled  holy  Men  in 
Perfections  have  everfhewn  when  they  fuffered  for  their 
Faith  *.  I  leave  this  whole  Palfage  and  its  Author  to  the 
Reader’s  own  Reflexions. 

I  (hall  add  a  Word  or  two  more  to  (hew  what  kind 
of  Man  this  Fan  ini  really  was.  Firft  then,  his  Head 
was  fo  turned  with  Vanity,  that  he  makes  a  Difciple 
of  his  in  one  of  his  Dialogues  bellow  fuch  a  Piece  of 
blafphemous  Flattery  upon  him,  as  will  ferve  for  a 
better  Proof  of  the  Wickednefs  cf  his  Opinions,  than 
any  Thing  our  Author  has  mentioned  k. 

It  is  reported  that  he  writ  to  Pop QPaul  V.  to  tell  him, 
among  a  great  deal  of  other  Impertinence,  that  if  he  did 
not  give  him  a  good  Benefice ,  in  three  Months  Time  he 
would  overturn  the  whole  Chriflian  Religion  K 

His  Book  de  admirandis  Nature  arcanis ,  he  dedicates 
to  the  Marefchal  de  Baffompierre .  He  begins  in  vaft 
Admiration  of  himfelf *  1  infiead  of  his  Patron.  But 
he  makes  ample  Amends  for  it  afterwards.  It  feems 
his  Patron  was  very  handfome,  and  accordingly  very 
fuccefsful  with  Women  :  upon  which  Occafion  the 
Dedicator  offers  up  his  Devotions  to  him  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  Tam  elegantem  formofi  corporis  fpeciem 
(fays  he)  quid  memorem  ?  quando  non  modo  mille  Helenis 
venufiiores  Heroinas  ad  fui  amorem  pertrahit ,  fed  Athe - 
arum  contumaciam  perfiringit ,  petulantiarn  comprimit  t 

h  P.  237.  *  Ibid. 

k  Non  ego  Thorn#  Mori  exempt  urn  imitabor-,  qui  cum  Erafmum  ignoto  halitn 
aintljjime  different  cm  excepiffct ,  it  a  dixit ,  vel  Daemon  es,  vel  Erafmus,  fed 
at  a  de  tiia  fapientia  cloquar,  VEL  Deus  l  s  VELVaninus:  To  which 
She  poor  Wrerch  gravely  anfwers,  HU  fum. 

1  Monfieur  Putin  fays,  he  knew  a  Per  [on  of  Honour  who  had  feen  this  Letter 
Je  connois  un  homme  d’honneur  quia  a  vn  certe  Lecrre,  dans  laquellfe  il  y 
avoir  plufieurs  autre$foctifeS;&  meme  des  chofes  horribles.  P  at  ini ana,  p.  yz. 

I  nefari - 
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mfariofque  conatus  reprimit ;  Nam  fpeciocijfimce  facies 
tu<e  fplendorem  majejiatemque  intuentes ,  Divinitatis 
'vejiigium  homin't  inejfe  fateri  non  inhorrefcunt.  Then, 
his  Devotion  grows  warmer :  Ji  Platonis  ejfem  alumna 
tanquam  mundi  animarn  te  colerem  atque  deofcularer . 
Compliments ,  fays  a  French  Writer  \  that  from  one  of 
VaniniV  Country  m,  his  JVay  of  Life  and  Religion ,  look 
very  rafcally  and fufpicious.  It  feems  his  Patron  was  re¬ 
markably  generous  too,  and  accordingly  he  ends  his 
feraphick  Dedication,  with  humbly  begging  his  Honour’s 
Charity  n. 

As  to  the  Inftance  of  fordanus  Bruno ,  it  will  be  a 
very  difficult  Matter  for  him  to  prove  he  died  a  Martyr 
for  Atheifm.  There  is  a  particular  Account  of  his 
Death  in  a  Letter  of  Gafpar  Scioppius  °.  The  De- 
lign  of  this  Letter  was  tojuftify  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Inquifition  in  condemning  him,  and  to  allure  his  Friend 
that  he  did  not  die  for  Lutheranifm ,  as  it  was  generally 
reported  even  at  Rome  itfelf.  It  was  his  Bufinefs  then 
to  fet  his  Opinions  in  their  word  Light;  and  fuch  a 
Bigot  as  Scioppius  was,  can  never  be  thought  to  repre- 
fent  them  too  favourably.  Some  of  thefe  Opinions 
were  doubtlefs  very  bad,  others  very  weak  and  enthu- 
fiaftical,  and  others  for  which  he  was  condemned,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  very  innocent.  But  amongft  all  of  them 
Scioppius  does  not  attempt  to  ffiew  that  he  denied  the 
Being  of  a  God.  He  lays  of  him  indeed,  Horrenda 
prorfus  abfurdijfima  docet ,  v.  g.  Mundos  ejfe  innumera* 
biles ,  animarn  de  corpore  in  corpus ,  imo  &  alium  in 
mundum  migrare ;  unam  animarn  bina  corpora  informars 


!  Entretiens  fur  divers  fujets  d’Hiftoire,  p.  342.. 
m  Vanini  was  born  at  Naples. 

n  llfinit  fottemcHt  fon  Epitre  dfdicatoire ,  par  demander  L'Aumone  a  fin 
Heros.  Ibid. 

0  It  is  publi fhed  in  the  Entretiens  fur  divers  fujets  d’Hifioire,  vid. 
p.287. 
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foff'e,  magtam  effe  rem  bmarn  &  licit  am,  Spiritum  fan  Slum 
effe  nihil  aliud  nifi  animam  mundi,  C hriftum  non  effe  Deum , 
fed  fuiffe  Magum  infignem ,  Diabolum  fahatum  iri ;  with 
many  others  that  plainly  enough  (hew  he  was  no  Chriftian, 
but  not  one  that  intimates  his  Disbelief  of  a  God.  Since 
then  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  thefe  are  his  worft  O- 
pinions,  ft  will  be  needlefs  to  fliew  from  other  Parts 
of  his  Writings,  that  he  was  not  an  Atheift.  I  am  a- 
fraid  many  of  our  modern  Deifts  don’t  believe  as  much 
as  he  did.  One  of  the  Opinions  for  which  he  was 
condemned,  fuppofes  his  Belief  of  a  future  State,  & 
Diabolum  Salvatum  iri .  Scioppius  fays,  if  he  would  have 
confeffed  his  Errors,  he  might  have  been  faved.  What 
Errors  ?  His  owning  a  God,  a  Providence,  a  future 
State,  or  his  Belief  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  would 
not  have  fatisfied  the  Inquifition.  He  muft  have  owned 
his  Belief  of  Popery ,  which  if  he  had  done,  the  reft 
perhaps  might  have  been  remitted  to  him.  And  indeed, 
conlidering  his  fcandaious  Life  (which  he  could  not 
conceal  even  in  his  Writings)  it  is  a  Wonder  he  ftuck 
at  any  Thing.  If  on  the  other  Hand  we  think  him 
iincere  ill  the  Belief  of  a  future  State,  his  Cafe  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  this  ;  that  he  chofe  to  dye  rather  than 
renounce  his  Hopes  of  Salvation,  by  profeffing  his  Be¬ 
lief  of  thePopifli  Superftition,  which  he  thought  was  a 
Cheat  upon  the  World.  After  all,  there  is  no  knowing 
with  any  Certainty,  what  was  the  real  Crime  for  which 
he  fuffered,  when  the  Inquifition  were  his  Judges'3. 

But  let  the  Author  fuppofe  him  what  he  will ;  was 
his  Behaviour  like  that  of  a  Primitive  Martyr?  Was  he 
as  fteady  and  uniform  in  his  Opinions  ?  No,  we  are 
told  he  prevaricated  (hamefully  p:  And  the  Account  of 


P  Modo  40  dies  cbtinnit,  quibtu  deliver aret,  modo  promifit  palb;odiam>  mods 
denno  fu as  ntigas  defendit ,  modo  alios  40  dies  irnpetravit.  Sciop. 

q  Mr.  Patin  fays,  he  was  burnt  for  Herefy.  II  fuc  brul£  en  Isalie  a  fon  retoiir 
de  France  pourHerefie.  Patiniana,  p,  54.  j 
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It  is  given  ns  by  one,  whofe  Bufinefs  it  was  to  repre- 
fent  him  as  obftinate  in  Opinion  as  poffible,  the  better 
to  juftify  the  Severity  of  the  Sentence . 

His  laft  Inftance  is  one  Mahomet  Effendi ;  and  this 
(for  want  of  other  Accounts)  we  mu  ft  take  in  the  man¬ 
ner  Sir  Paul  Ricaut  has  reprefented  it. 

The  Subftance  then  of  this  Proof,  introduced  with 
great  Sufficiency  and  Admiration  at  the  Simplicity  of 
good  Menq  who  differ  from  him,  amounts  to  this; 
that  the  Sufferings  of  that  vaft  Company  of  Martyrs 
•who  endured  Perfecution  for  their  Faith ,  with  fo  much 
Chearfulnefs  and  Conflancy ,  was  owing  in  every  Inftance 
to  Pride  and  firm  Conftitutions  \  BECAUSE  Mr.  Bayle 
has  told  him  a  Story  of  one  executed  at  Conftantinople 
for  Atheifm:  A  poor,  narrow  thinking  Wretch,  who 
had  no  better  Argument  to  fupport  him  in  his  Infideli¬ 
ty,  than  that  if  there  was  a  God,  he  could  not  be  as 
wife  as  the  Do&ors  preached  he  was,  in  fuffering  fuch 
an  Enemy  as  himfelf  to  live  1  !  A  Member  of  an  in¬ 
famous  Se£l  or  Club,  whofe  conftant  Entertainment 
for  any  Brother  Infidel  that  was  their  Gueft,  was  to 
provide  for  their  Luft  with  cither  Sex  which  they  in  oft 
delighted  in  1 ! 

The  Reader  will  naturally  think,  it  is  by  Miftake 
that  I  mention  Mr.  Bayle  as  the  Perfon  who  told  him 
this  Story;  and  yet  I  believe  it  will  appear  he  had  no 
other  Authority  for  it.  He  is  fuch  a  blind  Follower 
of  this  Frenchman ,  that  he  dare  not  as  much  as  quote 
an  EngUJh  Writer,  unlefs  He  introduces  him  and  fpeaks 
for  him.  When  I  fay  Mr  .Bayle,  I  would  not  be  un- 
derftood  to  mean  Mr.  Bayle  in  the  Original ;  no,  he 


p.  137* 

r  Ibid. 

f  Sir  Paul  Ricant’s  Prefem  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  3.  z.  C.  iz: 
Ibid. 

*  i-  i  •  r 
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muft  go  one  Step  farther,  and  take  the  Englifh  Tranfla- 
tor  of  him  u. 

It  may  be  feen  by  confulting  the  Paflages  underneath, 
that  Sir  Paul  Ricaut  tells  the  Story  in  very  different 
Language  w,  and  in  one  Particular  very  different  as  to 
the  Fa£L  Any  one  would  guefs  from  Mr.  Bayle  and  his 
Follower,  that  this  Mahomet  Effendi  was  executed  for 
advancing  fume  philofophical  Notions ,  fome  particular 
Tenets  againft  the  Exiftence  of  a  God :  And  as  fuch  it 
was  certainly  proper  for  Mr.  Bayle' s  Purpofe,  and  con- 
fequently  our  Author’s,  to  reprefent  it.  Inflead  of 
which  we  find  he  was  executed  for  fuch  common  blaf- 
phemcus  Difcourfe,  as  might  reafonably  be  expe&ed 
from  the  molt  profligate  Wretch  in  the  midfl  of  his 


u  To  this  Example  of  Vanini  we 
may  join  chat  of  one  f  Mahomet 
Effendi,  executed  at  Confiantinople 
not  long  ago,  for  having  advanced 
fome  Notions  againft  the  Exiftence 
of  a  God.  He  might  have  faved  his 
Life  by  confeffing  his  Error,  and  re¬ 
nouncing  it  for  the  future;  butchofe 
to  perfift  in  his  Blafphemies  ,  fay¬ 
ing,  Though  he  had  no  Reward  to  ex- 
joeft,  the  Love  of  T'uth  conflraincd 
him  to  fiffer  Martyrdom  in  its  De¬ 
fence.  Engl.  Tranft.  of  Mr.  'Bayle’s 
Mifcellan.  Reflefi.  occafioned  by  a 
Comet,  p.  379.  Se&.  182. 


To  thefe'we  may  join  one  Maho¬ 
met  Effendi ,  who,  as  Sir  Paul  Ricaut 
tells  us,  was  put  to  Death  at  Con¬ 
stantinople ,  for  having  advanced  fome 
Notions  againft  the  Exiftence  of  a 
God.  He  likewife  might  have  faved 
his  Life  by  confefting  his  Error,  and 
renouncing  it  for  the  future;  but 
chofe  rather  to  perfift  in  his  Blaf- 
phemies,  faying,  Tnough  he  had  no 
Reward  to  exp  eft,  the  Love  of  Truth 
confirain’d  him  to  fuffer  Martyrdtm 
in  its  Defence.  Fable  of  che  Bees, 
p.  238. 


w  One  of  this  Seft  called  Mahomet  Effendi,' . — ■  I  remember,  was  in 

my  Time  executed  for  impudently  proclaiming  his  Blafphemies  againft 
the  Being  of  a  Deity;  making  it  in  his  ordinary  Difcourfe,  an  Argument 
againft  the  Being  of  a  God  ;  for  that  either  there  was  none  at  all,  or  elfe  not 
fo  wife  as  the  Do&ors  preached  he  was,  in  luffering  him  to  live  who  was 
the  greateft  Enemy  and  Scorner  of  a  Divine  Effence,  that  ever  came  into 
the  World.  And  it  is  obfervable,  that  this  Man  might,  notwithftanding 
his  Accufation,  have  faved  his  Life,  would  he  but  have  confefled  his  Error, 
and  promifed  for  the  future  an  Aftent  to  the  Principles  of  a  better;  But  he 
perhfted  ftill  in  his  Blafphemies,  faying.  That  though  there  were  no  Reward 3 
yet  the  Love  of  Truth  obliged  him  to  dye  a  Martyr.  Sir  Paul  Ricaut. 


t  Sir  Eatil  Rytant,  1,  2.  ch.  ii0 


Debauchery, 
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Debauchery.  The  Reader  will  be  of  Opinion,  that,  if 
in  any  thing  he  has  given  a  faithful  Account  of  this 
Matter,  it  is  apparently  by  Chance. 

That  it  mayn’t  be  thought  he  is  hardly  ufed  in  this 
Suggeftion,  I’ll  give  another  Inftance  of  the  fame  Kind, 
from  the  fame  Writers,  that  will  put  this  Matter  out  of 
doubt.  Mr.  Bayle  in  his  i6yth  Sedlion  is  to  fhew,  how 
the  Impurity  that  prevails  among  Chrijlians  does  Hurt  to 
the  Chriflian  Religion  ;  and  from  thence  to  prove  the 
Ufefulnefs  of  publick  Stews,  as  the  mod  effe&ual  Me¬ 
thod  to  prevent  Lewdnefs.  I  (hall  give  it  to  the  Rea¬ 
der  in  the  common  Tranflation,  with  the  Change  only  of 
two  or  three  Words  where  it  varied  from  Mr.  Bay  led  This 
4  Remarkon  the  Extenfivenejs  of  Impurity  among  Chrifti- 
4  ans ,  brings  a  PaJfage  to  my  Mind  out  of  Mr .  Ricaut  x ; 

4  That  the  Turks  laugh  at  our  fpeaking  of  the  Stridlnefs  of 
*  the  Chriftian  Religion,  in  allowing  only  one  Wife,  and 
4  making  a  Familiarity  with  any  other  Woman  unlaw- 
4  ful.  ’Tis  true,  adds  he,  to  our  Confulion,  the  Dif- 
4  folutenefs  of  our  Lives  and  Manners  gives  thefe  In- 
4  fidels  juft  Occafton  of  Reproach  and  Raillery,  and 
4  of  telling  us  our  Pra&ice  deftroys  our  Principles- 
4  They  are  fcandalized,  not  only  at  the  Numbers,  who 
4  violate  the  holy  Rules  of  Chriftianity  by  an  impure 
4  and  abominable  Life,  but  at  the  municipal  Laws  and 
4  known  Privileges  authorizing  Fornication.  This 
4  they  prove  from  the  publick  Stews  in  Italy .  They 
4  know  Impurity  is  a  kind  of  Merchandize  and  Traf- 
4  fick  at  Venice  and  Naples  ;  that  the  Courtizans  at 
4  Rome ,  and  Cantoneras  in  Spain ,  make  a  Part  of  the 
4  Body  of  the  State,  and  are  under  a  legal  Tax  and 
4  Impoft.  They  can’t  comprehend  the  Reafons  on 
4  which  this  Policy  is  founded,  nor  what  the  Italians 
4  can  fay  in  Defence  of  fuch  a  Pradlice. 


Mr, 


*  Ewe  de  TEmpire  Ortom.  1.  a.  ch<  21. 
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Mr.  Bayle  goe$  on.  4  This  Author  jhould  have  car- 
£  ried  his  Sincerity  d  little  farther,  and  ingenuoufly  own- 
4  e d,  that  Spaniards  and  Italians  are  not  the  only  Nations 
1  blame  able.  For  bating  the  Tax  and  Imports,*^  Cour - 
4  tizans  of  London  don't  come  behind  thofe  of  Spain  or 
1  Italy,  either  in  Numbers ,  Impudence ,  or  the  peaceable 
4  Impunity  they  enjoy .  Such  a  Relation  as  Mr.  de  St. 

4  DidierV  were  ufefulto  convince  the  World  in  this  Point  \ 

1  and  Mr.  Ricaut  Jhould  not  have  forgot  old  England,. 
4  and  fo  cheaply  give  up  the  Honour  of  other  Nations  to 
*  the  Rdileries  of  Infidels .  However ,  this  Reafon  of  the 
i'  Italians,  which  he  Jays  the  Turks  can't  comprehend ,  af- 
1  fords  a  cogent  Argument .  'Tis  well  known ,  the  Rea- 
4  fon  of  their  tolerating  lewd  Houfes ,  is  to  prevent  a 
4  worfe  Evil ,  an  Impurity  of  a  more  execrable  Kind \ 

1  and  to  provide  for  the  Safety  of  Women  of  Honour , 

4  &c.  y. 

The  Author  of  the  Fable ,  without  faying  a  Word  of 
Sir  Paul  Ricaut ,  tells  you,  that  he  owes  this  Paragraph 
to  Mr.  Bayle  It  (lands  thus.  4  At  Venice  and  Na- 
4  pies  Impurity  is  a  kind  of  Merchandize  and  Traffick  ; 

4  the  Courtizans  at  Rome ,  and  the  Cantoneras  in  Spainy 
4  compofe  a  Body  in  the  State,  and  are  under  a  legal 
4  Tax  and  Import.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Rea- 
4  fon  why  fo  many  good  Politicians  as  thefe  tolerate 
4  lewd  Houfes,  is  not  their  Irreligion,  but  to  prevent 
4  a  worfe  Evil,  an  Impurity  of  a  more  execrable  Kind, 

4  and  to  provide  for  the  Safety  of  Women  of  Ho- 
4  nour  a. 

In  Sir  Paul  Ricaut ,  it  (lands  thus  b:  4  And  here 
4  the  Turks  upon  occabonal  Difcourfes  of  the  Severity 
4  and  Stridhiels  of  the  Chrirtian  Religion  in  Matters  of 


y  PtnfStS  dhtfi)  Sec.  Soft,  itr 
z  I5.  99.  3  P  *  Book  2.  ch-  21. 


4  Cones- 
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4  Concupifcence,  telling  them  that  no  Copulation  is 
4  allowable  but  in  the  Marriage  Bed,  and  that  reflrain- 
4  ed  and  confined  to  one  Wife,  without  the  Addition 
4  of  Slaves  to  fatisfy  with  Variety  the  corrupted  Fancy ; 

4  that  the  very  Thoughts  of  Lull  and  Concupifcence 
4  pollute  the  Purity  of  the  Soul  ;  and  that  whofoever 
4  looks  on  a  Woman  to  luft  after  her ,  commits  Adultery  in 
4  his  Heart ;  they  prefently  deride  thefe  our  Precepts 
4  and  our  Laws,  which  Chriftians  not  only  with  their 
4  A&ions  and  corrupted  Lives  contemn  as  invalid,  but 
4  Authority  itfelf,  not  by  a  fingle  Connivance  only,  but 
4  by  Indulgences  and  Privileges,  foments  and  encou- 
4  rages  Perfons  walking  contrary  to  that  which  is  con- 
4  fefifed  to  bean  indifpenfible  Law.  For  Proof  wrhere- 
4  of  they  mention  the  Stews  of  Italy,  Whoredom  made 
4  an  allowable  Trade  and  Profefiion  in  Tenice  and  Na- 
4  pies,  and  the  City  of  Rome,  and  the  Gantoneras  in 
4  Spain ,  and  framed  into  a  politick  Body  (as  it  is  rela» 

4  ted  and  apprehended  by  the  Turks)  from  whence  Tax- 
4  esand  Impofitions  are  raifed  :  YhzTurks  comprehend 
4  not  the  politick  Grounds  hereof,  with  which  in  Italy 
4  this  Maxim  is  defended;  nor  is  it  fitting  to  produce 
4  the  Reafons,  or  argue  it  with  them;  fince  the  Benefit 
4  which  accrues  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  Profits 
4  thatarife  thence,  being  employed  in  the  Maintenance 
4  of  Gallies  and  Forces  again!!  Infidels,  is  the  be!!  can 
4  be  Paid  to  hallow  this  Permifiion  :  But  it  is  an  impro- 
4  per  Argument  with  a  Turk  to  excufe  this  Lieenfe  and 
4  Authority  to  Sin,  upon  Confiderations  of  being  bet- 
4  ter  able  to  war  again!!  the  ProfefTors  of  his  Religion. 
4  And  therefore  the  Turk  will  hardly  be  convinced, 
4  but  that  this  manner  of  Concubinage  c  hath  much 
4  more  of  San&ity,  Order  and  Policy  in  it,  as  being 


f  He  means.  Polygamy*  and  the  Ufe  of  their  Female  Slaves, 

S  2* 


4  free 
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4  free  from  Dileafes  and  Foulnefs,  than  the  wan- 
c  dring  Lulls  of  Stews,  or  Impudence  of  Courtezans , 
4  made  bold  and  hard  horeheaded  by  Concedion  of 
4  Authority.’  He  then  adds,  L  Pudet  hac  opprobria  nobis 
1  &  did  potuiffe ,  &C. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  tired  the  Reader  with  thefe  long 
Quotations,  He  will  obferve  in  feveral  Indances,  how 
dilingenuoufly  Mr.  Bayle  has  dealt  with  Sir  Paul  Ri- 
caut ,  and  how  obfequioufly  our  Author  has  copied  after 
him  or  his  Englijh  Tranflator.  That  Courtezans  were 
framed  into  a  politick  Body  in  Venice ,  Naples ,  Rorne,SiC, 
was  an  Opinion  that  prevailed  among  the  Turks.  No 
doubt  but  they  thought  they  were  an  effential  Part  of 
the  Conftitution  :  and  fo  far  it  is  plain  Sir  Paul  Ricaut  re- 
prefents  it  as  a  Midake  they  were  under.  To  fay  that 
our  Hawkers  in  the  Streets  make  a  politick  Body ,  or 
Body  in  the  State,  would  certainly  be  a  much  truer  and 
jufler  Account  of  them,  which  yet  I  believe  would 
give  a  Turk  but  a  wrong  Notion  of  their  Dignity  and 
Conlideration.  Mr.  Bayle  puts  it  llronger  yet,  Ay,  fays 
he,  they  knozv  that  Courtezans  make  Part  of  the  Body  of 
the  State  d.  Ay,  that  they  do,  fays  his  Englijh  Tran- 
ilator e,  and  our  Author  humbly  after  him  f,  they  corn - 
pofe  a  Body  in  the  State. 

I  believe  there  is  no  one  who  reads  the  Quotation  in 
Mr.  Bayle ,  but  would  really  think  Sir  Paul  Ricaut  was, 
underhand,  fneering  the  Chridian  Religion,  and  Ihew- 
ing  how  much  the  Turks ,  in  Point  of  Argument,  tri¬ 
umphed  over  it.  It  is  a  Way  of  talking  fo  familiar  to 
Mr.  Bayle ,  that  if  he  were  to  quote  the  mod  ferious 
Paffages  out  of  other  Authors,  and  put  them  into  his 
own  Language,  it  is  odds  but  there  would  appear  this 


a  Font  partit  dn  Corps  de  VEtat . 
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Turn  of  Ridicule  in  it.  'Tis  true ,  adds  he,  to  our  Con - 
fujlon ,  the  Diffolutenefs  of  our  Lives  and  Manners  gives 
thofe  Infidels  juft  Occafion  of  Reproach  and  Raillery e.  If 
37rPaul  Ricaut  had  faid  any  Thing  like  this,  why  could 
not  Mr.  Bayle  have  trufled  it  with  his  Readers,  by  tran- 
flating  it  fairly  ?  And  yet  there  is  not  one  Word  of 
this  in  Sir  Paul  Ricaut ,  nor  any  thing  equivalent  to  it. 
He  is  complaining  in  a  ferious  Chrihian*like  manner, 
that  the  fcandalous  Toleration  of  publick  Stews  in 
fome  Popijh  Countries,  and  the  Privileges  allowed 
them,  had  given  Offence  to  the  Turks ,  and  fupplicd 
them  with  an  Opportunity  of  reproaching  Chriflians, 
not  fo  much  that  their  Lives  and  Manners,  as  that  their 
Laws  and  eftablijhed  Cufloms  contradided  the  Pre¬ 
cepts  of  their  Religion.  Mr.  Bayle ,  who  is  loath  that 
any  one  Part  of  Chriftianity  fhould  be  in  better  Repute 
with  Infidels  than  another,  immediately  falls  upon  Sir 
Paul  Ricaut ,  taxes  him  with  want  of  Honefly  and  Sin¬ 
cerity,  for  fo  cheaply  giving  up  the  Honour  of  other  Na¬ 
tions  to  the  Railleries  of  Infidels ,  and  not  letting  the 
Religion  of  his  own  Country  come  in  for  a  Share  of 
the  Scandal.  The  Turks ,  fays  Sir  Paul  Ricaut ,  re¬ 
proach  Chriflians,  that  at  Venice ,  Naples ,  Rome,  &c. 
publick  Stews  are  licenfed  by  their  Laws  ;  that  Au¬ 
thority  it  felfi  not  by  a  Jingle  Connivance  only ,  but 
by  Indulgences  and  Privileges  foments  and  encourages 
Perfons  walking  contrary  to  that  which  is  confejfed  to  be 
an  indifpenfible  Law  f.  Therefore  Sir  Paul  Ricaut  Ihews 
a  want  of  Honefly  and  Sincerity,  becaufe  he  had  not 
laid  his  own  Country  under  the  fame  Reproach  among 
Infidels,  where  they  are  not  licenfed,  nor  allowed  any 
Privileges  at  all;  nay,  where  the  Laws  punifh Fornica¬ 
tion  with  fo  much  Stridnefs,  as  to  admit  of  common 

1  ■  —  1  ■  '■■■■.■  '  ■'  —  mmmmm — . — «  —  —— —  — » 

•  Mr.  ”Bciyls'%  Penf.  Diver,  f  Book  i .  ch.  a*. 
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Fame  for  fufficient  Evidence  againft  Perfons  accufed 
of  leading  lewd  and  diforderly  Lives.  It  was  that 
Courtesans  were  tolerated  by  Law,  that  they  were  fram¬ 
ed  into  a  politick  Body  (as  it  was  related  and  apprehended 
by  the  Turks)  that  gave  them  this  occafion  of  reproach¬ 
ing  Chriftianity,  and  not  that  fome  of  its  ProfefTors  did 
not  (IrttSlly  live  up  to  the  Precepts  of  it.  It  would  in¬ 
deed  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  a  Turk  fhould  make  that  his 
chief  Objection  againft  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Reli¬ 
gion,  which  he  could  not  but  know  would  recoil  with 
greater  Force  upon  his  own.  We  know  for  Inftance, 
that  the  Ufe  of  Wine  is  ftridtly  forbid  to  them  g,  which 
yet  we  are  told  was  at  that  Time  publickly  drank  among 
them,  and  always  with  great  Excels  h,  without  Cautions ? 
or  fear  of  giving  Scandal '. 

Mr.  BaylS s  writing  in  another  Language,  and  pro¬ 
bably  underftanding  little  or  nothing  of  EngUJh ,  will 
be  fome  fort  of  Excufe  for  him.  But  what  (hall  we 
fay  to  an  Englifo  Writer,  who,  when  he  had  occafion 
to  quote  a  Book  writ  in  the  fame  Language,  muft  have 
Recourfe  to  this  Frenchman  or  his  Tranfiator  for  the 
meaning  of  it?  who  thus  blindly  follows  him  wherever 
he  has  an  Opportunity  in  his  Errors  and  Mifreprefenta- 
tions  of  others  ? 

I  chofe  to  mention  this  Inftance,  as  it  related  to  a 
Subject  that  will  be  fpoke  to  more  particularly  here¬ 
after.  Whoever  will  be  at  the  Pains  to  compare  ma¬ 
ny  Pages  in  this  or  any  other  of  his  Performances 
with  the  fame  Palfages  in  Mr.  Bayle ,  will  foon  find 


8  Wine,  Games  of  Hazard,  &c.  are  Abominations  and  filthy  Practices 

of  the  Devil.- - The  Devil  defireth  to  low  Sedition  among  you  thro8 

Wine,  &c.  Abandon  Wine,  The  Alcoran  Chap.  5.  This ,  tot  are  told ,  the 
Expofitors  of  the  Law  have  explained  into  a  yet  more  fuperjiitious  Ri~ 
lour, 

h  The  Turks  think  it  impoflible  to  drink  Wine  with  Moderation.  Sir 
Pan!  Ricant’s  ITefene  State  of  the  Qtt,  Emp,  Book  2,.  CL  2j. 

,  l Ibid.  - 
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more  of  the  fame  Kind.  To  return  to  the  Paffage  in 
the  Fable  of  the  Bees. 

This  Writer  is  every  where  valuing  himfelf  for  his 
tracing  Self  love  in  Its  darkeft  Receffes f,  and  for  making 
great  Difcoveries  in  the  World  of  Self  Love.  What  Hurt > 
fays  he,  do  I  do  to  Man ,  if  I  make  him  more  known  t $ 
himfelf  than  he  was  before  s?  This  he  gives  an  Inftance 
of  in  the  Words  that  introduce  this  Piece  of  Calumny 
upon  the  Chriftian  Martyrs.  There  is  no  Fitch  of  Self- 
denial  that  a  Man  of  Pride  and  Conftitution  cannot  reach ? 
nor  any  Pajfion  fo  violent  but  he  will facrifice  it  to  another 
which  is  fuperior  to  it  h.  That  is,  there  is  no  Man  fo 
ftrong  but  he  will  yield  to  one  that  is  ftronger,  or  at 
lead  that  ftronger  Man  will  get  the  better  of  him.  Had 
he  been  content  to  fay  in  a  plain  Way,  that  theftrongeft 
Paftions  will  ever  get  the  better  of  weaker  ones,  the 
World  perhaps  would  not  have  thought  themfelves 
much  obliged  to  him  for  the  Difcovery.  This  how* 
ever  would  have  been  talking  Senfe.  But  in  order  to 
make  you  more  known  to  yourfelf  he  has  difcovered,  that 
you  will  facrifice  the  very  ftrongeft  Paftion  you  have  to 
one  yet  ftronger.  He  goes  on  triumphing  upon  this 
Difcovery ;  dlnd  here ,  fays  he,  1  cannot  but  admire  at 
the  Simplicity  of  fime  good  Meny  &c.  Now  whether^W 
Men  are  the  only  People  in  the  World  who  labour  un¬ 
der  this  Infirmity,  will  deferve  his  Confideration  before 
he  writes  another  Panegyrick  upon  his  Work. 

It  is  prefumed  the  Reader  is  by  this  Time  fenlible  what 
Ufage  Religion  has  met  with  in  the  Fable  of  the  Bees  • 
not  only  that  fingle  Pafifages  in  Scripture,  but  that  Chri- 
ftianity  itfelf,  nay,  that  the  very  firft  Principles  of  na¬ 
tural  Religion  are  fubverted,  to  make  Way  for  this 
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Book  of  exalted  Morality ,  this  infallible  1‘ouchftone ,  this 
Syftem  of  Ethicks  beyond  any  other  \  He  Teems  to  be 
now  and  then  fenlible,  that  this  will  be  objected  to 
bitn ;  and  in  one  Place  particularly  he  defires  the  Rea¬ 
der  in  his  merry  Way,  that  he  may  be  confidered  as  a 
good  and  devout  Chridian.  After  he  has  endeavoured 
to  (hew,  that  the  Didin&ion  between  Good  and  Evil, 
Virtue  and  Vice,  were  the  Contrivance  of  crafty  Poli¬ 
ticians,  which  with  the  A  111  dance  of  a  Pack  of  Raf- 
cals  they  Tet  a  going,  and  made  current  in  the  World, 
he  is  pleafed  to  propofe  this  as  the  proper  Ground- Work 
of  Chridianity  :  upon  which  he  wraps  himfelf  up  in  a 
fort  of  Meditation,  that  his  Adverfaries  will  be  con¬ 
tent  fh'ould  pafs  for  a  compleat  Defence  of  himfelf  and 
his  Writings,  with  as  many  as  underdand  it lc.  In  the 
fame  manner  they  will  give  him  leave  to  claim  allthofe 
for  Profelytes  to  his  Opinions,  who  can  find  out  the 
Meaning  of  his  excellent  Parable  of  Small  Beer  l. 

If  in  Defence  of  himfelf,  or  by  Way  of  Objection 
to  what  has  been  laid  in  the  foregoing  Papers,  he  fhould 
tell  us  he  claims  only  a  certain  Proportion  of  every 
Vice,  or  fome particular  Vices  only,  as  ufeful  to  a  So- 
ciety,  neither  will  this  Pretence  be  of  any  Ufe  to  him* 
For  as  what  has  been  faid  to  (hew  the  Mifchiefs  of 
Vice  and  Roguery  in  general,  will  be  found  true  as  to 
every  lefifer  Degree  of  them,  fo  it  is  impoflible  to  offer 
any  Pleas  in  favour  of  that  lefifer  Degree,  that  won’t 


*  p.467. 

K  P.  43  and  44.  If  the  too  Jfcrupulous  Reader  ftiould  at  firft  View  con¬ 
demn  thofe  Notions  concerning  the  Origin  of  moral  Virtue,  and  think  them 
perhaps  offenfive  to  Chriftianity,  I  hope  he  will  forbear  his  Cenfures,  when 
he  lhall  confider,  that  nothing  can  render  the  unfearchable  Depth  of  the 
Divine  Wifdom  more  confpicuous,  than  that  Man,  whom  Providence  had 
defigned  for  Society,  (hould  not  only  by  his  own  Frailties  and  Imperfecti¬ 
ons  be  led  into  the  Road  to  temporal  Happinefs,  but  likewife  receive  from 
a  feeming  Neceffity  of  natural  Catifes,  a  Tin&ure  of  that  Knowledge,  in 
which  he  v/as  afterwards  to  be  made  perfect  by  the  true  Religion,  to  his  e- 
t^rnal  Welfare. 

’  1  From  p.  z6i,to  p,  167. 
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prove  as  ftrongly  in  favour  of  any  Degree  whatever-* 

Or  what  particular  Crimes  will  he  claim  as  ufeful  be¬ 
yond  others?  There  is  none  that  feemsto  have  lefs  to  be 
faid  for  it,  nor  any  kind  of  Roguery  moregenerally  odious 
among  us,  than  common  Perjury  (unlefs  any  one 
has  a  Mind  to  defend  it  out  of  Zeal  to  the  late  fwcar- 
ing  A6T)  An  Oath  has  been  generally  look’d  upon  as 
one  of  the  firmed  Bonds  of  Society,  and  a  general  Dif- 
regard  to  the  Obligations  of  it,  to  have  an  immediate 
Tendency  to  diffolve  or  deftroy  Society  ;  and  yet  as 
mifchievous  as  Perjury  may  be  thought,  it  is  as  necef- 
fary  to  his  Scheme,  as  any  one  Crime  that  can  be  nam¬ 
ed.  How  many  Sages  of  the  long  Robe,  and  Depen¬ 
dants  upon  them,  are  employed  in  providing  againff  the 
Mifchiefs  arifing  from  Perjury,  who  all  (according  to 
him)  would  be  left  without  Employment,  if  a  pundual 
and  religious  Regard  were  always  to  be  paid  to  an 
Oath,  and  the  Obligations  of  it?  How  would  it  thin 
the  Courts  of  Juftice,  if  the  whole  Truth  and  nothing 
hut  the  Truth  were  always  to  be  given  in  Evidence? 

But  he  mu  ft  be  very  clofely  purfued,  or  elfe  it  mud 
be  only  to  amufe  the  World,  if  he  takes  Refuge  in  fo 
idle  an  Excufe,  and  which  the  whole  Tendency  of  his 
Scheme  fo  plainly  contradi&s.  That  private  Vices  are 
publick  Benefits ,  is  alferted  without  Limitation;  that 
Evil  moral  as  well  as  natural  is  the  f  olid  Bafis:  &c.  and 
when  the  whole  Mafs  was  a  Paradife ,  the  Reader  will 
obferve,  he  fays,  every  Part  was  full  of  Vicet  Till 
therefore  he  is  pleafed  to  retra£fc  thefe  general  Politions, 
or  offers  fome  Limitations  to  them,  and  defends  them 
fo  limited,  upon  Principles  confident  with  common 
Senfe ;  the  Reader  mu  ft  conclude  he  intends  them  in 
the  fame  Latitude,  in  which  we  find  the  Opinions  firft 
broached  here  in  England . 

But  inftead  of  explaining  his  Opinions,  it  was  quite 
living  up  his  Gaufe,  when  in  anfwer  to  the  Prefent- 

T  meat 
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ment  of  the  Grand-Jury,  he  fai d,  the  Encomiums  upon 
Stews  complained  of  were  no  where  in  the  Book  p.  Let 
the  Reader  turn  to  Page  9?,  and  the  following  ones, 
and  he  will  find  nothing  elfe  but  Encomiums  upon  Stews. 
Does  not  -he  fay,  they  preferve  the  Honour  of  our  Wives 
and  Daughters ,  guard  the  Innocence  of  Virgins  and  pre¬ 
vent  Rapes  q  ?  Does  not  he  extol  the  Wifdom  of  the 
Rulers  in  that  well  ordered  City ,  Amfterdam,  for  tole¬ 
rating  Stews  ?  That  in  this  ' Toleration  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  Prudence  and  0 economy  r  ?  Does  not  he  cite  with 
Applaufe  the  Example  of  other  Countries,  where  good 
Politicians  tolerate  lewd  Houfes ,  not  out  of  Irreligion, 
but  to  prevent  worfe  Evils ,  and  to  provide  for  the  Safety 
of  Women  of  Honour  f?  Does  not  he  for  this  Purpofe 
quote  in  his  Scholar-like  Way  the  Authority  of  feve- 
ral  other  Writers  ?  Does  not  he  fay,  that  Mr.  Bayle  a 
French  Writer  fays,  that  Sir  Paul  Ricaut  an  Englijh 
Writer  fays,  that  the  Turks  ufed  to  fay  to  him,  that  they 
ha (Xheardy  that  in  fomeChrillian  Countries  Fornication 
was  tolerated  by  the  States  and  made  a  kind  of  Mer¬ 
chandize  and  Traffck  r?  Again,  d,oe.s  not  he  fay,  that 
Mr.  Bayle  fays  u,  that  Mr.  de  St.  Didier  fays  w,  that 
one  Doglioni  fays  x,  that  the  Venetians  were  much  in 
the  right  to  get  Whores  from  Abroad,  when  they  had 
not  enough  of  their  own  at  Home?  Are  thefe  Things 
m  where,  in  the  Book  ?  Or  are  not  thefe  Encomiums  up¬ 
on  Stews  ?  ‘  _ 

What  Tendency  thefe  publick  Stews  (fo  pioufly  re¬ 
commended  in  this  Treatife  of  f&vere  and  exalted  Mo¬ 
rality)  have,  towards  preventing  Adultery,  Rapes,  or 
other  Crimes,  or  guarding  the  Innocence  of  Virgins., 
is  the  next  Thing  to  be  confide  red. 


P  P.  468.  P,  r  P.  95-  and  96.  rP« 

1  P.  98.  l!  Penf.  diver.  Se£c.  1 6y. 

i  w  Mpnf.  de  St.  Didier-  R elat.  de  Venice ,  Chap,  d.es  Conrrif. 

'  *  Le  Doglioai  cui  aecrit  chotes  notables 'de- Venice. 
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SECT :  VI. 


VICES  as  well  as  Virtues  may  be  obferved  to 
have  a  Connexion  with  one  another.  For  no¬ 
thing  can  make  a  Man  honed  or  virtuous  but  a  Regard 
to  fome  religious  or  moral  Principles,  Now  the  Ob¬ 
ligation  to  all  Virtues  is  the  fame  :  The  fame  God  and 
the  fame  Voice  of  Nature,  that  fays,  do  not  kill,  and  do 
not fteal ,  having  faid  alfo  do  not  commit  Adultery  x.  So 
that  a  Man’s  indulging  himfelf  in  one  Vice,  will  natu¬ 
rally  lead  him  on  to  the  Commiflion  of  others  ;  or  in 
other  Words,  an  habitual  Difregard  to  Virtue  in  any 
one  Indance,  will  make  the  Pra&ice  of  it  feem  of  lefs 
Confequence  in  alf 

If  this  be  true  with  Regard  to  different  Vices,  it  is 
yet  more  immediately  fo,  as  to  the  feveral  Degrees  of 
the  fame  Vice.  To  apply  this  to  the  Cafe  in  Hand, 

As  there  is  plainly  a  Modedy  implanted  in  our  Na¬ 
ture,  and  intended  as  a  Fence  againft  the  Commiffion 
of  Vice,  fo  it  is  particularly  drong  in  the  Indance  of 
Lewdnefs.  It  is  naturally  as  prevalent  in  Men  as  in 
Women,  though  Cudom  has  been  fo  kind  to  the  one ,  as 
to  make  the  Breach  of  it  be  thought  a  lefs  Crime  than 
in  the  others .  This  is  very  much  ftrengthencd  by  a 
Pleafure  (or  to  give  it  the  word  Turn,  a  Vanity)  arif- 
ing  from  the  Confcioufnefs  of  Innocence.  When  any 
one  has  found  his  Endeavours  to  conquer  his  Inclina¬ 
tions  prove  fuccefsful  hitherto,  it  mud  encourage  him 
the  better  to  guard  again d  Temptations  for  the  future. 


r  Mark  x.  19.  James  ii.  i 
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Bat  when  this  Fence  is  once  broken  through,  as  the 
fecond  Trefpafs  will  be  committed  with  much  lefs  Vi¬ 
olence  to  himfelf  than  the  firfi,  fo  theTranfitions  from 
one  Degree  of  Vice  to  another,  will  feem  eafy  to  him. 
Nullus  enim  magnifceleris  labor  y. 

This  is  more  efpecially  true,  where  Vice  is  counte¬ 
nanced  by  Authority .  For  in  that  Cafe,  Nemo  fatis 
credit  tantum  delinquere  quantum  permittas ,  adeo  indul~ 
gent  Jibi  latius  ipfi \  It  will  be  but  a  wretched  Excufe 
for  the  Magiflrate  when  he  finds  this  Licence  abufed 
and  (Iretched  beyond  the  original  Defign  of  it,  to  fay, 
Hcec  ego  nunquam  mandavi  ;  for  the  Anfwer  will  for 
ever  hold  true,  Mentis  caufa  mal ce  tamen  eft ,  {j5  origo 
penes  te.  When  any  one  finds  his  irregular  Defires  are 
heightened  by  his  Encouragement,  or  alfilled  by  his 
Connivance,  it  won’t  be  in  the  jMagiftrate’s  Power  to 
flop  him  in  his  Progrefs,  or  to  fix  the  particular  Bounds 
of  Vice  which  he  (hall  not  pafs ,Quemfi  revoces  fubfiftere 
nefcit ,  Et  te  contempto  rapitur  metifque  relittis. 

If  it  were  poffible  a  young  Fellow  at  firft  fetting 
out,  could  have  before  his  Eyes  all  the  Confequences 
that  an  Indulgence  of  his  Lull  would  ever  be  attended 
with;  the  Ruin  of  Women,  the  Dishonour  of  Fami¬ 
lies,  the  Wrong  to  Husbands,  and  the  Torment  and 
Difeafes  it  might  bring  upon  himfelf;  I  fay,  if  all  this 
were  prefented  to  his  View,  while  he  is  yet  innocent, 
he  mull  be  thocked  at  the  Horror  of  the  Scene,  and 
would  naturally  refolve  again!!  the  Commiflion  even  of 
the  Idler  Degrees  of  this  Vice,  if  fuch  an  Excefs  of 
Guilt  muft  be  the  fatal  Effed'ts  of  it.  Nowaconftant 
Habit  in  any  lefier  Degrees  of  this  Vice,  is  the  ready 
Road  to  all  this  Mifchief.  It  debauches  the  Mind, 
drowns  Refiedion,and  lays  Confcienceafieep  ;  by  which 
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Means  the  Progrefs  he  makes  in  Vice  is  fcarce  percep* 
tible  even  to  himfelf. 

In  the  Indance  commonly  look’d  upon  as  the  leaft 
criminal  fort  of  Lewdnefs,  it  ought  to  be  confidered, 
that  every  one  who  frequents  publick  Stews,  or  deals 
in  random  Amours,  fets  out  with  an  Uncertainty  whe¬ 
ther  the  Woman  he  has  to  do  with  be  a  Wife  or  no; 
and  from  an  Uncertainty  whether  Ihe  is  fo  or  no,  he 
will  by  Degrees  grow  very  little  fhocked  at  a  Certainty 
that  fhe  is  fo.  It  is  but  the  fame  Crime  he  may  have 
been  guilty  of  before;  and  when  he  is  fure  of  that, 
what  greater  Guilt  can  there  be  in  a  Commerce  with 
one  Man’s  Wife  than  another’s  ?  Till  at  lad  the  Wife  of 
his  own  Friend,  if  he  has  Opportunities  for  attacking 
her  Virtue,  and  Skill  enough  to  prevail,  fhall  fall  a  Sa¬ 
crifice  to  his  Lull,  who  at  fir  ft  fetting  out,  never  dreamt 
of  any  greater  Crime  than  what  paffes  under  the  gentle 
Name  of  Jimple  Fornication. 

The  Aflldance  of  the  Magidrate  will  make  the  Pro¬ 
grefs  in  this  Vice  dill  eader.  It  will  be  fome  fort  of 
Excufe  to  People  not  much  given  to  thinking  (and 
God  knows,  a  very  dender  Excufe  will  pafs  with  mofi 
Men  upon  thefe  Occafions)  that  the  Magidrate  himfelf 
allows  of  this  Pradlice.  There  can  be  no  great  Harm 
fure  in  what  our  Governors  themfelves  (who  ought 
to  know'  bed)  are  pleafed  to  encourage.  If  there  is  a 
Danger  of  committing  Adultery  in  thefe  tolerated  Hou» 
fes,  it  is  a  Danger  they  themfelves  are  appriz’d  of,  and 
let  them  anfwer  for  the  Guilt  of  it.  Thefe  are  the  poor 
Shifts  the  generality  of  young  and  gay  People  (fuch  of 
them  I  mean,  who  are  not  fo  harden’d  as  to  want  no 
Excufesat  all)  would  be  apt  to  take  up  with;  which* 
if  they  don’t  prove  themfelves  very  innocent ,  do  how¬ 
ever  fhew  their  Governors  to  be  very  faulty  in  laying 
fuch  Temptations  in  their  Way, 


■(  14  2  ) 

I  fhall  be  told  perhaps,  there  are  Men  of  better  Un- 
derdandings,  "who  won’t  be  carried  away  with  fuch 
weak  Pretences;  that  fuch  will  make  no  other  Ufeof 
this  Licence,  than  what  the  Magidrate  himfelf  mud  be 
iuppofed  to  intend  by  it ;  and  thatthefe  abhor  Adultery 
as  much  as  others  of  the  drifted  Virtue  and  Conti¬ 
nence. 

As  to  the  fcrd,  it  (hould  be  remembred,  that  Men  of 
Pleafure  are  not  very  apt  to  enquire  into  the  Grounds 
and  Reafonablenefs  of  any  Indulgence  that  is  granted 
them,  efpecially  when  it  falls  in  fo  drongly  with  their 
own  Inclinations,  however  inquidtive  they  may  be. 
Into  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Magidrate’s  Power, 
and  the  Prudence  of  his  exerting  it,  when  he  attempts 
fo  abridge  them  of  their  Liberties. 

As  to  the  fecond,  I  would  not  be  fo  uncharitable,  as 
to  fugged  that  every  Man  who  frequents  publick  Stews, 
would  go  the  utmod  Lengths  of  this  Vice.  Some 
would  be  dartled  at  the  Thoughts  of  debauching  and 
ruining  of  Women,  and  would  never  be  prevailed  up¬ 
on  to  injure  their  Friend  in  what  his  Quiet  and  Happi- 
nefs  are  fo  nearly  and  fo  edentially  concerned  in.  Some 
of  this  Sort,  I  fay,  there  may  be.  But  when  Oppor¬ 
tunities  fall  in  their  Way,  and  the  Hopes  of  Conceal¬ 
ment  appear  pretty  certain,  fuch  Indances  I  am  afraid 
are  not  every  Day  to  be  met  with.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  Men  of  this  Turn  have  fome  Scheme  of  Princi¬ 
ples  to  aft  upon,  fome  Way  of  ferioully  interpreting 
the  Precepts  of  Religion  and  Virtue  different  from  o- 
ther  People,  fome  Didinftion  to  convince  them  that 
the  ledfer  Degrees  of  Lewdnefs  are  entirely  innocent  2, 
when  the  grolfer  Sorts  of  it  appear 'to  them  compleatly 


z  'Bayle’s  Reflexions  occafloned  by  the  Comet,  &c.  fpeaking  #/  the  Sin 
of  Uncleavmfs ,  all  Chriftians  agfee,  that  it  is  forbid  by  the  Law  of  Go d. 
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wicked  ;  in  fhort,  fome  confident  way  of  Thinking  to 
reconcile  their  Pradtice  to  their  cool  and  ferious  Opini¬ 
ons.  That  there  is  no  great  Harm  in  a  little  Pleafure 
taken  out  of  the  iVay ,  may  pafs  well  enough  in  the 
Gayety  of  Company;  but  when  a  Man  converfes  only 
with  himfelf,  when  he  has  not  the  Mirth  of  his  Com¬ 
panions  to  aflift  and  fupport  the  Weaknefs  of  fuch  a 
Pretence,  it  can’t  have  Force  enough  left  in  it  to  pre¬ 
vail  with  People  of  Senfe.  How  then  mud  we  judge 
of  Mankind?  A  Pundlilio  of  Honour  may  now  and 
then  reftrain  a  Man  from  the  groffer  Injuries  that  at¬ 
tend  the  Pra&ice  of  this  Vice,  but  it  is  too  whimfical 
and  too  unfleady  a  Principle  to  prevail  with  many  Men* 
or  with  any  Man  continually.  Where  Opportunity  is 
at  Hand,  and  all  Danger  of  Difcovery  at  a  Diftance* 
what  can  hand  in  the  Way  to  his  Pleafure  ?  A  Punc¬ 
tilio  of  Honour  will  be  too  weak  to  keep  its  Ground 
long,  where  Confcience  has  loll  all  footing  before. 

.  I  think  we  may  fafely  infer  from  hence,  that  the  Num¬ 
bers  of  thole  who  have  this  Command  over  themfelves. 
and  (lop  fhort  in  the  Progrefs  of  Vice;  who  can  refill 
the  ftrongeft  Temptations,  when  the  yielding  to  them 
exceeds  the  Bounds  they  have  prefcribed  themfelves^ 
and  yet  can  give  into  the  lefier  Degrees  of  this  Vice* 
areextreamly  rare.  It  is  indeed  impoflible  they  Ihould 
be  many,  unlefs  fome  fettled'  Principle  could  be  found 
out  for  them  to  adt  upon.  It  will  be  true  then,  gene* 
rally  fpeaking,  that  Men  would  fall  into  fuch  a  Progrefs 
of  Vice  as  I  have  defcribed,  and  that  an  Encourage¬ 
ment  from  theMagillrate  would  make  it  Hill  eafier. 

And  lallly,  As  to  the  Dread,  which  the  Objection  fup» 
pofes  thcfe  Men  of  better  Underftandings  have  of  A- 
dultery  itfelf  the  Sincerity  of  fuch  a  Profeflion  may  be 
judged  of  from  their  conftant  Pradlice,  They  run  $ 
Very  great  Hazard  of  it  in  every  random  Amour  they 
deal  in.  For  there  is  no  providing  again  ft  Wives  mak- 
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ing  a  Part  of  publick  Stews,  and  it  would  be  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  attempt  it.  And  therefore  the  Author,  indead 
of  faying  that  Stews  fhould  be  tolerated  to  preferve  the 
Chaltity  of  Women  of  Honour ,  might  have  owned  at 
lird  (what  he  is  forced  to  give  into  afterwards)  that 
the  State  ought  to  debauch  a  fome  Women  to  preferve 
the  Chadity  of  others ;  or  in  other  Words,  that  in  all 
well  regulated  Societies,  like  that  of  Venice  b,  the  Ma- 
gidrate  ought  to  be  Pimp  General  for  his  People. 

And  yet  as  barefaced  a  Piece  of  Wickednefs,  as  fuch 
a  Provilion  for  Lull  may  appear,  this  or  fome  fuch  Me¬ 
thod  mult  condantly  be  taken  to  fupply  any  tolerated 
Stews.  That  is,  whenever  there  is  a  Scarcity  of  Strum¬ 
pets  who  voluntarily  offer  themfelves  for  publick  Ufe, 
it  is  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Magiflrate  to  employ  a  Set  of 
hellifh  Agents  in  the  Work  of  debauching  Wives  or 
Virgins,  who  are  to  ferve  as  a  Nurfery  for  common 
Prollitution.  But  this  indeed  is  a  Mifchief  that  nothing 
lefs  than  a  Miracle  can  put  us  in  any  Danger  of  here. 
Supplies  would  come  in  fure  fad  enough,  and  if  it 
were  poffible  to  fuppofe  a  want  of  them  in  other  Coun¬ 
tries,  the  Exportation  of  Whores  might  make  a  confi* 
derable  Branch  of  Trade,  and  in  Time  go  near  to  un¬ 
people  the  Ifland. 

The  Women  that  fupply  the  common  Stews,  were 
themfelves  once  chafle  and  virtuous ;  and  the  Preferva- 
tion  of  their  Chadity  was  of  as  much  Value  and  Con¬ 
cern  to  the  Commonwealth,  as  that  of  other  Women  ; 
and  fuch  of  the  Plyers  there,  as  the  Stews  don’t  adlually 
debauch ,  they  do  at  lead  continue  and  confirm  in  their 
Debauchery  ;  they  prevent  any  Amendment  of  their 
Lives  by  fecuring  a  fort  of  Retreat  for  their  Proftitu- 
tion. 
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This  Retreat,  the  more  commodious  it  is  made  for 
them,  the  greater  Encouragement  it  will  give  to  Lewd- 
hefs ;  and  the  lefs  Efteem  will  Women  fet  upon  their 
Virtue,  when  the  Inconveniencies  attending  the  Lofs 
of  it  are  fo  handfomely  provided  againft. 

When  the  Author  therefore  talks  with  fo  much  Re¬ 
verence  of  Women  of  Honour  c,  one  would  think  he 
Ihould  mean  only  modeft  Women.  If  he  intends  it  in 
any  other  Senfe,  all  Women  are  alike  Women  of  Ho* 
nour  till  they  are  debauched,  and  it  is  alike  the  Duty  and 
Interelt  of  the  Magiftrate  to  keep  them  fo.  The  tat¬ 
tered  Cloaths  of  the  pooreft  Wretch  may  contain  as 
much  Virtue  in  them,  as  the  fplendid  Drefs  of  a  Coun- 
tefs ;  and  it  is  out  of  mere  Refpedl:  to  Quality  one 
Would  avoid  purfuing  theGomparifon. 

If  Courtezans  and  Strumpets  were  to  be  profecuted  with 
as  much  Rigour  as  fome  filly  People  would  have  it  (fays 
the  Author)  d,  what  Locks  or  Bars  would  be  fufficient  to 
preferve  the  Honour  of  07ir  Wives  and  Daughters  ?  Whofe 
Wives  and  Daughters  does  he  talk  of?  If  the  Honour 
of  fome  Mens  Wives  and  Daughters  is  to  be  fo  tender¬ 
ly  taken  Care  of,  why  mud  a  Sacrifice  e  be  made  of  d« 
ther  Mens  Wives  and  Daughters  to  procure  that  Safety 
for  them?  For  whofe  PJeafure  and  Gratification  muft: 
thefe  Houfes  be  tolerated  ?  If  it  is  chiefly  to  ferve  the 
Luft  of  Men  above  the  common  Sort,  or  out  of  a  Pre¬ 
tence  to  guard  the  Chaftity  of  Women  of  Fafhion,  com¬ 
mon  Juftice  will  dictate  that  the  Price  of  all  this  ftiould 
come  from  People  of  the  fame  Rank,  and  Women  of 
Condition  ftarid  at  leaf!  the  common  Lot  of  Proftitu- 
t ion  to  preferve  the  Chaftity  of  the  reft.  There  is  no 
great  Danger  that  Men  of  the  lower  Sort  fthould  at¬ 
tempt  the  Chaftity  of  their  Betters,  unlefs  the  firft  Over¬ 
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tures  came  from  thence.  Why  then  fhould  not  the  Re- 
turn  be  equal?  Or  with  what  Jufticecan  Governors  in- 
terpofe  to  prevent  this,  and  have  in  View  the  debauch** 
Ing  poor  Women  to  preferve  the  Honour  of  their  own 
Wives  and  Daughters  ? 

If  any  Man  grown  infolent  from  his  Birth  or  For¬ 
tune  fhould  feel  any  Indignation  from  the  Freedom  of 
this  Way  of  Reafoning  ;  if  either  the  Husband,  Father* 
Brother,  Kinfman,  or  Friend  fhould  rife  up  within  him 
to  demand  Regard  to  the  Honour  and  Ghaftity  of  the 
Perfon  under  his  Care;  if  he  finds  himfelf  (hocked even 
at  the  Hazard  fhe  would  run  of  ferving  the  Town  as  a 
common  Proftitute,  in  cafe  the  Numbers  for  that  Pur- 
pofe  were  to  be  decided  by  Lot ;  if  he  feels  any  thing 
of  this,  let  him  remember,  hr II,  that  the  Publick  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  one  as  much  as  the  other :  Then,  let  him  con- 
lider,  what  Pain  the  poor  Man  mu  ft  fuffer  from  the  De~ 
bauchery  of  a  Child  he  placed  his  chief  Comfort  in ; 
one  whom  he  hoped  to  fee  the  virtuous  Wife  of  fome 
plain  honeft  Man,  but  whom  by  the  Encouragement  of 
the  Magiftrate  he  now  fees  debauched,  or  at  leaft  con» 
tinned  a  Proftitute  in  tolerated  Stews ?  There  are  poor 
Men  who  have  as  quick  a  Senfe  of  Shame  as  their  Bet¬ 
ters,  and  of  the  Blemifh  themfelves  and  Relations  re¬ 
ceive  from  fuch  a  Way  of  Life*  And  it  will  be  but  a 
(lender  Satisfa&ion  to  him,  that  his  Wife  or  Daughter 
is  proftituted  to  the  Luft  of  thofe  who  would  otherwife 
attempt  the  Honour  of  fome  richer  Woman.  Even  in 
common  Cafes  (whatever  the  Pride  of  Wealth  and 
Birth  may  fuggeft)  there  are  poor  Men,  who  have  no 
Ambition  to  have  the  mean  healthy  Blood  that  would 
run  in  the  Veins  of  their  Pofterity,  improved  from  the 
Vices  and  Difeafes  of  Quality.  But  perhaps  it  was  un» 
neceffary  to  infift  fo  much  upon  this. 
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For  allowing  for  once  (as  the  Author  would  have  it) 
that  the  Magidratemay  lawfully  debauch  poor  Wenches, 
to  preferve  the  Chaftitv  of  Gentlefolks  ;  does  he  think 
that  a  Toleration  of  Stews  would  have  that  EfFedl  in 
England ?  And  that  if  the  Magiftrate  were  to  endea¬ 
vour  it,  it  would  be  poffible  to  retrain  this  Proditution 
to  Women  only  of  the  lowed  Degree  ?  at  a  Time 
when  Vanity  and  Extravagance  are  arrived  to  fuch  a 
heighth  among  us,  the  aukward  Manner ,  hard  Hands, 
coarfe  Breeding ,  and  tawdry  Drefs  of  the  Wenches ,  who 
in  the  Day  time  carry  Fruit  about  in  Wheelbarrows  \ 
would  not  go  down  fo  well  with  the  Englijh  Tafie. 
Our  Gentry  are  feldom  fo  frugal  in  their  Pleafures  as 
a  Dutch  Sailor  s;  and  to  their  Shame  be  it  fpo~ 
ken  ,  I  am  afraid  many  of  them  would  outbid 
even  a  Burghomader  ©f  Amfterdam.  Large  Pri¬ 
ces  will  naturally  raife  the  Ambition  of  the  Tra- 
ders  to  gratify  the  Tafte  of  their  Cudomers  with 
better  Fare.  In  a  Country  therefore  fo  polite  as  ours 
is,  we  fliould  have  different  Ranks  of  Whores  for  the 
different  Quality  of  Gueds.  We  are  very  apt  to  im¬ 
prove,  and  no  doubt  but  very  foon,  befides  the  tolerated 
Stews  for  Women  of  the  lower  Sort,  we  fhould  have 
tolerated  AJfemblies  for  Ladies  of  better  Fafhion.  I  fay, 
by  the  Afiidance  of  the  Court  and  Magidrates,  all  this, 
and  other  Improvements ,  might  reafonably  be  expe&ed. 
There  would  be  no  Fear  of  fuch  a  Scarcity,  as  to 
oblige  the  Parliament  to  procure  a  Number  of  Whores 
from  foreign  Partsh . 

It  will  be  found,  I  am  afraid,  that  the  Danger  of  this 
is  not  altogether  imaginary.  For  befides  the  Tempta¬ 
tion  Women  of  Condition  would  be  under  from  the 
Unfafhionablenefs  of  Marriage  (which  would  foon  be 
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the  Confequence  of  tolerated  Stews)  the  Sex  in  ge¬ 
neral,  even  at  prefent,  feem  to  be  ftrangely  infe£te4 
with  a  fort  of  Curiofity,  like  that  of  poor  Dinah ,  to 
go  out  and  fee  the  Sons  as  well  as  the  Daughters  of  the 
Land ' ;  to  fee  them  in  alt  Shapes  and  Attitudes,  in  all 
Guifes  and  Difguifes,  Habits,  and  no  Habits ;  to  fee 
what  their  Behaviour  would  be  in  a  State  of  Nature, 
free  from  the  Reftraints  that  Education,  Cuftom  and 
Decency  have  lain  them  under.  When  this  Humour 
prevails  fo  ftrongly  among  them,  and  the  Sichems  fo 
much  abound  in  this  our  Land,  the  Friends,  Guardi- 
ans,  or  Brothers  of  any  Damfel,  feem  to  have  very  lit¬ 
tle  Reafon  to  be  amazed  at  the  Confequence,  or  to  cry 
out  as  if  it  were  fbme  unexpe&ed  Di fafler  Jhould  he  deal 
with  our  Sifter  as  with  an  Harlot  k  ? 

1  don't  mean  however  that  Mafquerades  are  quite 
new  among  us,  though  they  never  were  till  now  made 
a  general  Entertainment.  And  therefore  if  the  learned 
Bitliop,  who  lately  told  his  Audience,  that  this  Diverfion 
was  brought  among  us  by  the  Ambaffador  of  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  Prince  in  a  late  Reign\  means,  that  it  was  then firft 
brought  among  us,  that  this  is  one  of  the  various  En¬ 
gines  of  Vice  contrived  by  the  pre lent  corrupt  Genera¬ 
tion  m,  we  mu  ft  attribute  the  Miftake  to  his  hafty  Zeal 
againft  thofe  dangerous  Men,  who  by  means  of  that  fingle 
Mafquerade  intended  to  enflave  us  ;  and  who  knows, 
but  the  Meafures  he  fpeaks  of,  were  then, and  there  con¬ 
certed  for  that  Purpofe  ?  When  fuch  Company  meet, 
what  mayn’t  we  reafonably  fufpecl  to  be  carrying  on  ? 
The  Pope  and  the  Devil  were  certainly  there,  and  it  is 
well  known  in  the  Cities  of  London  and  bVeftminfter , 
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that  thefe  two  feldom  appear  in  Mafquerade  without  a 
third  Perfon  in  Company, 

As  far  back  as  Edward  the  Third’s  Time  (and  pofli- 
bly  there  may  be  Inftances  long  before)  we  are  told  of 
a  Mafquerade  or  Mumming. ,  made  by  the  Citizens  for 
Difport  of  the  young  Prince  Richard,  Son  to  the  Black 
Prince  n.  This  indeed  feems  to  be  only  an  innocent 
Chriflmas  Gambol,  without  the  lead  view  to  intri¬ 
guing,  where  a  hundred  and  thirty  Citizens  went  to 
Court  mafqued,  with  great  Shew  and  Finery,  and  after 
much  Feafting,  Mufick  and  Dancing,  they  retired  Home 
in  good  Order, 

The  like  Chriflmas  Entertainment  was  made  for 
Henry  the  Fourth  at  Eltham .  Twelve  Aldermen  and 
their  Sons  rode  in  a  Mumming  to  the  great  Satisfaction  of 
the  Court  °.  However,  there  is  not  yet  any  mention  of 
their  Wives  and  Daughters. 

Harry  the  Eighth  was  himfelf  a  noted  Mafquera- 
der.  It  is  plain  Love  Affairs  had  by  this  Time  got  a 
footing  in  them.  Indeed  the  Mafquerade  that  was  made 
for  him  and  the  King  of  France  by  Anne  Bolen  at  Ca- 
lais p,  had  no  other  Effedl  (that  we  know  of)  than  the 
haflening  an  intended  Marriage, 

But  we  have  yet  more  certain  Authority,  that  before 
this,  Wit  and  Gallantry  had  made  a  confiderable  Pro* 
grefs  there*  In  the  beginning  of  the  fame  Reign,  an 
AGt  of  Parliament  pafs’d  to  fupprefs  them,  which  fets 
forth,  that 4  Forafmuch  as  lately  within  this  Realm,  di- 
*  verfe  Perfons  have  difguifed  and  apparelled  them* 
c  felves,  and  covered  their  Faces  with  Vizors  or  other 
4  other  Things,  in  fuch  manner  as  they  ihould  not  be 
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6  known :  And  diverfe  of  them  in  a  Company  toge- 
4  ther,  naming  themfelves  Mummers,  have  come  to 

*  the  dwelling  Place  of  diverfe  Men  of  Honour,  and 
4  fubftantial  Perfons,  andfo  departed  unknown :  Where- 
4  upon  Murders,  Felony,  Rape,  and  other  great  Hurts 
4  and  Inconveniencies  have  afore-time  grown,  and 
c  hereafter  be  like  to  come  by  the  Colour  thereof,  if 

*  the  faid  Order  fliould  continue  not  reformed.  Where- 
&  fore  be  itena&ed,  &ca 

1  don’t  pretend  that  they  were  yet  in  tolerable  Perfec¬ 
tion.  We  find  the  Ladies  were  fo  me  what  coy  ;  but  I 
can  allure  the  Reader,  that  after  this  1  don’t  meet  with 
one Inftance  of  a  Rape  committed  in  them.  All  Arts 
and  Inventions  require  Time  for  Improvement. 

Polydor  Vergil^  who  writ  his  Book  de  Inventoribm 
rerum  a  few  Years  after  the  palling  this  A61,  has  given 
us  an  Account  of  the  Condition  of  Mafquerades  in  his 
own  Country  at  this  Time.  Noftri  morem  induendi  perfo - 
nasnonuno  vel  altero  die ,  nec  [acrorum  caufafted  turpi  in¬ 
fant  endi  Jludio ,  duos  continues  menfes  ante  quadragefinue  ini - 
tiumflolide  fervant , fub  quibus ,  inveteratajam  delirandali - 
eentia ,  fexcenta  flagitia  quotidie  faciunt  &  illud  impune , 
perinde  quaji  eo  modo ,  cuique  liceat  ejfie  fcelerato ,  nihilque 
rnaleficii  credatur  committi ,  fi  vera  hominis  facies  non 
videatur ,  perinde  ac  non  pateamus  etiam  Deo.  In  the 
next  Words  he  pays  a  Compliment  to  Englijhmen , 
which  even  at  that  Time  it  is  plain  they  had  very  little 
right  to.  Una  omnium  regionum  Anglia  ejufmodi  per - 
fonatas  Belluas  hadenus  non  videt ,  nec  quidem  vult  vi de- 
re  ;  cquando  apud  Anglos ,  in  re  hac  pree  aliis  certe  fapien - 
stores,  Lex  eft ,  ut  capitale  Jit ,  fi  quis  perfonas  induerit  y. 
Mr.  Prynne  fays  %  that  Polydor  Vergil  means  by  this 
the  Adi  of  Parliament  mentioned  juft  now.  If  fo,  the 
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viery  Preamble  to  the  A&  might  have  informed  him 
that  thefe  perfondice  Belluce  had  made  their  Appearance 
in  England  long  before  ;  and  that  therefore  this  lingular 
Character  for  Wifdbm  was  very  ill  bellowed  upon  us* 
Belides,  hemiftook  the  Punifliment,  which  was  not  Ca~ 
ftidl  by  that  Ad  (nor  indeed  by  any  Law  whatever) 
but  only  three  Months  Imprifonment,  and  a  Fine  at  the 
Difcretion  of  the  Juftices. 

The  Mafquerades  in  James  the  Firft’s  Time  leave  no 
room  to  fufped  there  were  any  Rapes  committed  in 
them*  Let  the  Reader  take  the  Account  of  them  from 
the  Hiftorian  himfelf.  Speaking  of  the  Queen,  he  fays, 
4  She  was  not  without  fome  Grandees  to  attend  her  for 
4  outward  Glory  ;  the  Court  being  a  continued  Maska- 
4  rado,  where  Ihe  and  her  Ladies,  like  fo  many  Sea- 
4  Nymphs  or  Nereids  appeared  often  in  various  Drefles, 
4  to  the  Ravilhment  of  the  Beholders :  The  King  him- 
4  felf  not  being  a  little  delighted  with  fuch  fluent  Ele- 
4  gancies,  as  made  the  Nights  more  glorious  than  the 
4  Day,  But  the  Latitude  that  thefe  highflying  Fancies, 
6  and  more  fpeaking  A&ions  gave  to  the  lower  World, 
4  to  judge  and  cenfure  even  thegreatelft  with  Reproach- 
4  es,  ftiall  not  provoke  me  fo  much  as  to  (lain  the  in- 
g  nocent  Paper.  I  fhall  only  fay  in  general,  that  Prill- 
4  ces,  by  how  much  they  are  greater  than  others,  are 

look’d  upon  with  a  more  fevere  Eye.  If  their  Vir- 
4  tues  be  not  fuitable  to  their  Greatnefs,  they  lofe  much 
4  of  their  Value:  For  it  is  too  great  an  Allay  to  fuch 
c  a  Refinednefs  to  fall  under  the  common  Cogni- 
4  sauce 

We  have  one  Inftance  in  the  following  Reign  upon 
the  Birth  of  the  Duke  of  Turk  by  the  four  Inns  of 
Court :  An  Entertainment  of  that  Magnificence,  that 
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We  are  told,  it  coft  above  20,00a  /. b;  but  this  was  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  Piece  of  Pageantry.  Indeed  the  Names 
of  the  Perfons  c  who  had  the  Management  of  it,  are 
enough  tofatisfy  us  of  what  kind  it  was. 

In  C harks  the  Second’s  Time  they  were  much  of  the 
modern  Turn;  unlike  them  only  in  this  one  Circum- 

Hance,  that  the  Hiilorian  feems  to  attribute  them  to  a 

*  .  |  '  :  .  : 

great  Dijfolution  of  Morals  in  the  Court  d.  He  gives  the 
following  Account  of  them.  4  At  this  Time  the  Court 
4  fell  into  much  Extravagance  in  Mafquerading,  both 
4  King  and  Queen, and  all  the  Court,  went  about  mask- 
4  ed,  and  came  Into  Houfes  unknown,  and  danced 
4  therewith  a  great  deal  of  wild  Frolick.  In  all  this 
4  People  were  fo  dilguifed,  that  without  being  on  the 
4  Secret,  none  could  diilinguifti  them,  They  were  car- 
4  ried  about  in  Hackney  Chairs.  Once  the  Queen’s 
4  Chairmen,  not  knowing  who  (he  was,  went  from  her, 
4  fo  ihe  was  alone,  and  was  much  difturbed,  and  came 
4  to  Whitehall  in  a  Hackney  Coach :  Some  fay  it  was 
4  a  Cart.  ’  This  gave  fo  much  Scandal,  that  we  are 
fold  in  the  next  Words,  Buckingham  took  the  Advan¬ 
tage  of  her  Behaviour,  and  4  propofed  to  the  King, 

4  that  he  would  give  him  Leave  to  ileal  her  away^  and 
&  fend  her  to  a  Plantation,  where  ihe  ibould  be  well 
4  and  carefully  look’d  to,  but  never  heard  of  more.  * 
This  was  to  give  Occafion  to  a  Divorce,  but  4  the  King 
4  reje&ed  it  with  Horror.’  And  the  Queen  being  told 
of  the  Indecency  of  her  Behaviour,  thought  it  proper  to 
give  over  fuch  wild  Frolick , 


fe  See  a  Befcription  of  it  in  Whitlock’s  Memorials.  It  was  afterwards 
repeated  in  the  City. 

c  Mr.  Noy>  Mr.  Selden,  Mr.  Hyde ,  Mr.  Whitlocke,  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  Si? 
John  Finch,  &C. 
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The  Mafquerade  in  the  late  Queen’s  Time  is  frefli 
ill  every  ones  Memory.  The  Defign  of  this  Enter- 
tainment  we  are  informed  of  by  the  worthy  Bifhop 
mentioned  before.  I  cannot  forbear  to  add  (fays  he)  that 
r ill  religious  Confederations  apart ,  this  is  a  Diverfion  that 
no  true  Englifhman  ought  to  be  fond  of  when  he  remem¬ 
bers  that  it  was  brought  among  us  by  the  Ambaffador  of  a 
neighbouring  Nation  in  the  laji  Reign ,  while  his  Mafter 
was  in  Meafures  to  eiiflav e  us  e.  A  Paflage  full  of  curi¬ 
ous  Obfervation,  were  it  proper  at  this  Time  to  enlarge 
upon  it.  One  thing  however  I  can’t  avoid  mentioning; 
It  is  to  do  Juftice  to  the  Memory  of  that  excellent 
Queen,  who,  by  thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
Bifhop’s  Duty  and  pious  Regard  for  fo  fleady  a  Promo¬ 
ter  of  Virtue  and  Religion,  might  be  thought,  from 
this  PalTage,  to  have  encouraged  or  a  (Tilled  this  Engine 
of  Vice  and  Profanenefs  f.  It  was  doubtlefs  for  want 
of  Room  in  fo  fliort  a  Difcourfe,  that  the  Bifhop  had 
not  informed  his  z\udience,  that  upon  the  firfl  Reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  T endency  of  them,  (he  gave  immediate  Orders 
there  fhould  be  no  more  of  them.  It  had  been  (Irange 
indeed,  had  (he  (confedering  the  Pronenejs  of  Mankind ,  to 
fall  into  the  Diverfeons  and  Manners  of  thofe  zuho  are  of 
a  J'uperior  Rank  and  Character  g)  countenanced,  if  I 
may  fo  fay,  any  fetch  fatal  Snare,  any  loofe  Afeemblies,  any 
pernicious  Invention  that  intrenches  Vice  and  Profanenefs 
againfi  all  the  Affaults  and  Imprejfiom  of  Shame ,  in  which 
Lewdnefs  may  be  concerted ,  Luxury ,  Immodefly  and  Ex¬ 
travagance  may  be  committed  in  IVord  and  Deed  •  in 
fhort,  any  thing  of  fetch  terrible  Confequence  to  Virtue 
and  good  Manners  h.  As  the  Voice  of  the  People  fo  ge* 
nerally  concurred  with  her  in  the  Choice  of  her  Mini* 


«  The  Bifhop  of  London’ s  Sermon,  p.  20. 
f  Ibid. p.  1 8.  Slbid./M?.  Ibid. 
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tiers,  and  the  Approbation  of  their  Conduct,  lhe  could 
have  no  Occafion  to  purfue  the  Advice  recommended 
in  Lucan,  Libert  as  fcelerum  eft  qua  regna  invifa  tuetur* 1* 
A  fort  of  Liberty  People  have  often  paid  dear  for  in 
other  Countries  ;  for  as  the  Bifhop  fays  in  the  next 
Words  to  thefe  quoted  above,  There  is  not  a  more  effec¬ 
tual  Way  to  enjlave  a  People ,  than  firft  to  difpirit  them 
iy  Licentioufnefs  and  Effeminacy. 

I  (hall  only  obferve  with  relation  to  the  prefent  Maf- 
querades,  that  the  Scheme  lately  fet  on  Foot  for  their 
Improvement,  by  a  Set  of  gallant  Gentry  among  us, 
feems  to  have  been  wholly  unneceffary.  The  Pretence 
for  it  was,  that  though  great  Immodefty  in  Word  and 
Deed  might  be  committed  in  them,  and  much  Lewdnefs 
concerted k;  yet  it  was  not  often  that  here  Love-Af¬ 
fairs  could  be  carried  farther,  that  People’s  Minds  only 
could  be  debauched  in  them;  by  which  Means,  except¬ 
ing  that  they  were  frequented  only  by  Women  of  Honour , 
they  differed  but  little  from  the  Temples  of  Venus  at 
Amfterdam  \  I  (hall  not  enquire  at  prefent  whether  all 
this  be  ftri&ly  and  univerfally  true  of  them.  Butfurely 
the  Times  don’t  ftand  in  need  of  fuch  a  Scheme ,  nor  fuch 
Projectors  to  haften  the  Progrefs  they  have  vifibly  made 
already.  The  Matter  is  in  very  able  Hands ;  and  what¬ 
ever  fond  Opinion  thefe  Gentry  might  entertain  of  their 
own  Parts,  perhaps  we  have  not  one  Englijhman  among 
us  equal  to  the  Work.  They  need  not  defpair  but  the 
prefent  fort  of  Mafquerades  in  a  few  Winters  more 
(unlefs  the  Jealoufy  of  Husbands  and  Fathers  fhould 
unexpedtedly  interpole  to  put  an  end  to  them)  will 


1  L.  8. 

_  k  The  Bifhop  of  London's  Sermon,  p.  19. 

1  They  are  only  Places  to  meet  and  bargain  in,  to  make  Appointments, 
in  order  to  promote  Interviews  of  greater  Secrecy.  Fable  of  the  ,  Bees, 

p.  96. 
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bring  about  every  thing  to  their  Willies.  *The  Worjhip 
of  Diana  (in  this  Senfe  too)  is  much  out  of  Fajhion 
already  m.  To  return. 

It  mud  be  left  with  the  Reader  to  judge,  how  far 
tolerated  Stews  (by  what  better  Name  foever  Falhion 
may  dignify  them)  would  fecure  the  Chajlity  of  Women 
of  Honour  n. 

But  to  go  on.  The  Advocates  for  publick  Stews 
feem  to  lay  it  down  as  an  undeniable  Truth,  that  all 
who  are  unmarried,  muft  needs  be  guilty  of  this  Vice; 
or  at  lead,  as  Mr.  Bayle  computes,  that  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  you  won't  meet  with  one  who  is  clear  of  it  °.  An 
Alfertion  that  fhews  as  great  an  Ignorance  of  the 
World,  as  to  fay  that  all  People  are  clear  of  it.  If  the 
Neceffity  for  it  were  fo  great,  why  Ihould  it  not  al¬ 
ways  be  as  common  with  unmarried  Women  as  Men? 
If  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Bayle ,  it  Ihould  be  more  fo  K 
It  will  be  faid  perhaps,  that  it  is  the  want  of  Opportu¬ 
nity  in  them  that  prevents  it ;  and  would  not  then  the 
fame  want  of  Opportunity  prevent  it  in  Men?  Or  can 
any  Thing  furnifli  either  Sex  fo  conveniently  as  tolera¬ 
ted  Stews  ?  This  is  therefore  another  Mifcbief  arifing 
from  them.  Many  a  one,  from  too  much  Indolence, 
or  too  little  Underftanding,  would  not  think  of  car* 
rying  on  a  tedious  and  difficult  Intrigue  with  a  model! 
Woman,  who  would  yet  be  at  the  Pains  of  going  to 
a  certain  Rendezvous  of  Debauchery.  No  doubt  but 
the  Youth  in  Time  may  receive  Improvement  in  thefe 
Schools,  till  by  Degrees  he  grows  fit  for  more  difficult 
Wickednefs.  And  I  believe  very  few  Infiances  can  be 


m  p.  342.  n  p.  99. 

0  Out  ot  a  hundred  Men,  I  queftion  whether  you  will  find  one,  without 
Reproach  upon  this  Account.  His  Reflect  ms  occaftoned  by  the  Comet ,  &c„ 
Sec.  i6z, 

p  It  is  very  apparent  that  this  Paflion  is  more  violent  in  Women  than  in 
Men,  Ibid, 
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giyen,  where  modeft  Women  have  ever  been  debauch¬ 
ed  by  Men,  that  were  themfelves  till  then  entirely  in¬ 
nocent.  Skill  and  Wickednefs  both  come  by  Pra&ice^ 
there  is  no  being  great  in  either  all  at  once. 

As  there  are  many  who  from  an  Indolence  in  their 
Nature  would  not  be  at  any  great  Pains,  or  fubmit  to 
a  tedious  Affiduity,  to  compafs  the  Ruin  of  Innocence, 
and  to  purehafe  the  fnort-lived  Pleafure  arifing  from  the 
Conqueft  of  it ;  fo  there  are  vaft  Multitudes  of  others 
fo  taken  up  with  the  neceffary  Attendance  upon  their 
Eudnefs  and  Profeffions,  as  not  to  have  Time  for  it. 
lint  this  convenient  Infiitution  will  remove  all  Difficul¬ 
ties,  by  charitably  conforming  to  the  Humours  of 
the  one,  and  the  Gccafions  of  the  other.  So  hap¬ 
pily  is  it  contrived,*  that  the  Inactivity  and  Lazinefs  of 
Men,  Qualities  that  (land  in  the  Way  to  any  emi¬ 
nent  Degree  of  Goodnefs,  ffiould,  by  means  of  this, 
be  no  Hindrance  to  their  Proficiency  in  Wickednefs! 
That  the  very  Dulnefs  of  their  Underdandings,  which 
incapacitates  them  from  being  greatly  ferviceable  to 
Mankind,  ffiould  not  prevent  their  being  inllrumental 
in  the  Work  of  a  general  Debauchery  !  That  their 
Hurry  of  private  Adairs,  which  allows  them  but  little 
Time  to  concert  Schemes  for  advancing  Religion  and 
Virtue  in  the  World, or  to  feek  Opportunities  for  employ¬ 
ing  their  charitable  Offices  towards  the  Amendment  of 
others,  ffiould  yet  leave  them  room  to  pradHfe  and  pro¬ 
mote  as  much  Lewdnefs  as  their  Gonftituiions  will  give 
them  leave  !  Here  without  Trouble,  Contrivance  or 
Delay,  every  one  may  be  as  wicked  as  he  pleafes.  So 
effe&ually  would  thefe  Temples  of  Venus  prevent 
Whoring,  and  promote  the  Caufeof  Chadity! 

But  the  Advocates  for  licenfed  Stews  feem  to  think 
the  Chadity  of  the  Men  of  fo  little  Value,  as  not  to  be 
worth  their’s,  or  the  publick  Notice.  On  the  other 
fiand,  the  very  Method  laid  down  by  them  for  guarding 
i  the 
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the  Virtue  of  Women,  is  by  fupplying  the  Men  with 
the  mod  convenient  and  conftant  Opportunities  for 
Lewdnefs,  as  if  the  Chaftity  of  one  Sex  were  bed 
fecured  by  the  greateft  Debauchery  of  the  other.  But 
they  themfelves  know  better  the  natural  Tendency  of 
publick  Stews;  and  whatever  the  avowed  Pretence  may 
be,  the  Means  are  not  fo  difproportioned  to  the  End  re¬ 
ally  ddigned  by  them.  Shame  or  Modefty  in  each  Sex 
is  the  great  Barrier  that  Hands  between  them  ;  when 
this  is  quite  broken  down  on  one  Side,  the  better  Half 
of  the  Difficulty  is  got  over;  for  it  is  a  greater  Violence 
to  Modefty  to  ask,  than  to  yield  upon  being  ask’d. 

How  far  Opportunity  itfelf  promotes  all  Degrees  of 
this  Vice,  will  appear  too  from  Experience.  1  prefume 
it  won’t  be  denied,  that  People  in  the  Country  of  all 
Ranks,  generally  fpeaking,  enjoy  as  much  Health  as 
the  Inhabitants  of  this  crowded  City,  and  confequently 
thofe  natural  Defires  mult  be  at  leaft  as  firong  in  themr 
as  in  thefe.  Neither  will  it  I  prefume  be  denied,  that 
the  Pra&ice  of  Lewdnefs  is  much  lefs  frequent  among 
all  forts  of  People  in  the  Country,  than  in  Town.  If 
it  be  faid  that  a  Habit  of  this  Vice  once  eftablifhed  be¬ 
gets  a  Neceffity  for  continuing  it,  even  where  there  is 
a  lefs  Share  of  Health  or  natural  Vigour,  the  Quefiion 
will  recur,  to  what  was  that  Habit  owing  ?  In  the 
Country  there  are  few  of  thofe  Temples  of  Venus  ^  and 
yet  Ravijhtng  is  not  a  common  Crime  there  r. 

Suppofe  now  that  the  Author’s  Project  were  put  in 
Execution,  and  extended  every  where  (as  fure  it  ought 
to  be,  if  it  be  fo  ufeful  a  one;  )  fuppofe  that  not  only 
the  larger  Towns  in  the  Country,  but  every  Parijh  had 
one  of  thofe  Temples  of  Venus  in  them,  to  be  licenfed 
every  Year  by  the  Jufiices,  as  Ale-Houfes  are  now  : 
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Can  anyone  ferioufly  think  that  fuch  a  Toleration  would 
promote  the  Caufe  of  Chadity  in  either  Sex?  That  it 
would  prevent  any  worfe  Evil  that  is  now  committed 
there  ?  Any  Impurity  of  a  more  execrable  Kindi  Or  even 
provide  better  for  the  Safety  of  IVomen  of  Honour  f  ?  And 
yet  as  ludicrous  as  this  Quedion  may  appear,  no  Rea- 
fon  can  be  given  why  a  Toleration  of  Stews  in  every 
Parilh  (hould  not  promote  the  Caufe  of  Chadity  as  ef- 
fe£tually  in  them ,  as  in  the  mod  populous  City  in  the 
World.  If  thefe  forts  of  Houfes  in  Town  were  pro - 
fecuted  with  as  much  Rigour  as  the  filly  People  the  Au¬ 
thor  mentions  would  have  it,  and  as  they  certainly  would 
be,  if  any  fuch  were  known  in  the  Country,  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Lewdnefs  mud  needs  be  more  difficult ,  and  pro¬ 
bably,  upon  that  Account,  lefs  frequent.  If  half  the 
Pains  and  Refolution  were  fliewn  by  Men  in  the  fame 
Rank  and  Station,  in  dedroying  and  putting  down 
Stews,  that  have  lately  been  exerted  in  putting  an  end 
to  Gaming-Houfes,  in  all  Probability  the  Succefs  would 
be  proportionably  as  great  ;  and  the  Pra&ice  of  this 
Vice  be  laid  under  almod  as  great  Difficulties  as  the 
other.  I  fay,  by  Men  of  the  fame  Rank  and  Station ; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  a  few  reforming  Con- 
dables,  liable  to  be  tempted  by  the  lowed  Bribe,'  en¬ 
couraged  only  by  a  Difcourfe  from  the  Pulpit  once  a 
Twelvemonth  (though  it  were  the  bed  that  Religion 
and  good  Senfe  ever  infpired)  are  fufficient  to  dem  the 
Torrent  of  Vice  and  Debauchery  that  prevails  in  this 
Town.  I  fhould  be  very  loth  to  be  thought  to  under¬ 
value  the  Merit  of  thefe  Gentlemen,  who  have  fo  hap¬ 
pily  put  a  Check  to  that  dedrudlive  Vice  of  Gaming, 
and  for  which  their  Country  dands  deeply  indebted  to 
them  •,  or  even  to  blame  the  lefs  ede&ual  Endeavours 
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of  other  Men  to  prevent  the  Growth  of  Debauchery  a- 
mongus:  All  I  meant  was,  to  (hew,  from  the  great 
Succefs  the  former  have  met  with,  that  the  Prevention 
of  Vice,  at  leaft  a  greater  Progrefs  of  it,  is  not  fo  des¬ 
perate  or  romantick  an  Undertaking  as  fome  Men  love 
to  reprefent  it,  efpecially  if  the  Endeavours  towards  it 
were  openly  countenanced  by  Authority  *. 

All  the  Pleas  for  the  Neceffity  of  publick  Stews  are 
reducible  to  this,  that  Men  have  natural  Defires  which 
mull  be  fatisfied.  But  thefe  Ddires  being  common  to 
both  Sexes,  if  they  are  irrefiflible  in  the  one,  it  is  pre¬ 
fumed  they  are  altogether  as  prevalent  in  the  other  u. 
And  if  fo,  I  would  defire  the  Advocates  for  publick 
Female  Stews  to  produce  one  Argument  in  their  Fa¬ 
vour,  which  is  not  equally  ftrong  for  the  Toleration  of 
Male  Stews ;  that  is,  why  the  Conveniency  of  Wo¬ 
men  of  Fafoion,  their  Interell  and  Inclinations,  (hould 
not  be  confulted  as  much  in  the  Toleration  of  the  onef 
as  the  Conveniency  of  Gentlemen  in  the  Eftabli foment 
of  the  other;  why  a  new  Order  of  Lay  Monks  foould 
not  be  inftituted  as  well  as  Lay  Nuns ,  for  the  Service 
of  each  refpe&ive  Sex,  where  Profiitution  infiead  of 
Chafiity,  foould  be  their  Duty  and  Profeffion  x.  Why, 
fays  the  Author,  it  is  the  Intereft  of  the  Society  that  Wo¬ 
men  jhould  linger ,  wajle  and  dye ,  rather  than  relieve 


1  There  is  a  remarkable  Paflfage  in  Mr.  Eayle,  that  is  very  firong  to  this 
Ptnpofe.  All  Chriftians  are  agreed  that  Uncleannefs  Is  forbid  by  the  Law 
of  God.  And  yet  out  of  a  hundred  Men,  I  queflion  whether  you  will  find 
one  who  is  free  from  this  Reproach.  How  happens  this?  Becaufe  the 
Magiftrate  gives  no  Body  any  Trouble  or  Dilturbance  upon  this  Account. 
Mr.  ‘Bayle’s  Reflections ,  Sett.  162. 

u  It  is  very  apparent  that  thisPaffion  is  more  violent  in  Women  than  in 
Men.  Mr.  "Bayle’s  Reflections.  SeCi.  162. 

x  Montaigne  in  reckoning  up  the  monftrous  Opinions  and  Pra&ices  m 
fome  Countries  (upon  the  Plan  of  Sextus  Einpiricus)  fays,  that  in  Fail  there 
is  a  Place  vtherc  there  are  publick  'Brothels  of  Men.  II  CU  elf  Oil  ii  fe  void 
Bordeaux  publics  de  Malles.  L,  i.c.22, 
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ihemfelves  in  an  unlawful  manner  y.  If  this  be  intended 
as  a  Sneer  upon  the  unreafonable  Cuftom  of  the  World 
for  making  this  Difference  (for  the  ingenious  Author 
has  fuch  a  Way  with  him,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  know, 
when  he  is  in  earned  and  when  not ;  if  this,  I  fay,  be 
his  meaning)  it  is  giving  up  the  Point  contended  for. 
But  if  it  h  his  Tenons  Opinion,  that  it  is  the  Intereft  of 
the  Society ,  that  IVomen  Jloould  linger ,  wajle  and  dye,&Q.„ 
What  in  the  Name  of  common  Senfe  (hould  hinder  it 
from  being  the  Intereft  of  the  Society,  that  the  Men 
Ihould  pra&ife  Tome  Share  of  this  Self-denial  too?  For 
the  fame  Degree  of  Virtue  or  Self-denial  it  is  not  in 
their  Power  to  pra&ife  ;  becaufe  it  is  more  in  their 
Power  to  relieve  themfelves  by  Marriage  than  Wo¬ 
men,  who  by  common  Cuftom  are  hundred  from  fuch 
Relief,  till  they  have  withftood  a  great  deal  of  Invitati¬ 
on.  If  he  fays,  that  fuch  an  Indulgence  to  unmar¬ 
ried  Women  would  infedl  their  Condud  afterwards* 
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it  muft  be  allowed  him  it  would  certainly  have  this 
Effed  ;  but  then  it  would  as  certainly  have  this  Effedfc 
upon  the  Behaviour  of  the  Men  too.  This  is  therefore 
another  Inconvenience  ariling  from  thefe  publick 
Stews. 

For  beftdes  that  they  promote  Adultery,  by  giving 
Opportunities  for  Men  to  frequent  them  after  Marri¬ 
age,  their  having  ever  frequented  them  while  fingle, 
has  a  lading  Influence  upon  their  after  Lives.  If  a  Man 
has  indulged  his  Luft  to  fuch  a  Degree  as  to  weaken  his 
natural  Appetites,  Jealoufy  and  all  its  curfed  Train  of 
Attendants  (which  there  will  be  but  too  often  juft  Oc- 
cafion  for)  will  foon  get  hold  of  him.  But  though  he 
fhould  meet  with  an  uncommon  Share  of  Virtue  in  a 
Wife,  under  ftrong  Temptations  to  the  contrary,  yet 
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the  ill  Opinion  he  brings  with  him  of  the  Sex,  con- 
traced  from  an  Experience  of  the  bad  Part  of  them, 
will  raife  Sufpicions  from  the  flighted  Circumflances 
and  mod  innocent  Behaviour,  and  very  often  improve 
thofe  Sufpicions  into  pofitive  Proof  and  ConvidUom 
If  on  the  other  hand  his  Faculties  remain  in  full  Vi¬ 
gour,  the  Love  of  that  Variety  that  has  hitherto  enter¬ 
tain’d  his  Senfes,  mud  remain  as  drong  as  ever  ;  and 
this  it  is  probable  he  will  dill  give  Way  to  and  indulge. 
But  though  he  lhould,  from  a  Senfe  of  the  many  In¬ 
conveniences  that  would  attend  the  Purfuit  of  hisLud, 
ever  get  the  better  of  this  vicious  Inclination,  yet  the 
Conflid  he  mud  undergo  in  the  Way  to  it,  the  very 
Struggle  he  will  feel  within  himfelf,  to  get  the  entire 
Madery  of  a  Paffion  he  has  received  fo  much  Pleafure 
from,  will  too  often  grow  into  an  Averfion  towards 
the  Caufe  that  has  produced  fo  painful  an  Effed  in  him. 
And  thus  it  won’t  be  difficult  to  account  for  it,  why  fo 
few  of  our  reformed  Debauchees  (as  they  are  called)  en¬ 
joy  much  Happinefs  in  a  married  Life  themfelves,  or 
confer  any  great  Portion  of  it  upon  their  Wives.  But 
this  is  a  Truth  that  few  of  our  gay  tempered  Ladies 
care  to  be  convinced  of,  till  Difeafes  and  Mifery  have 
confirmed  it  to  them. 

When  I  fay  that  Men  will  indulge  themfelves  in  the 
fame  Variety  provided  their  Faculties  remain  in  Vi¬ 
gour,  I  don’t  mean  that  this  is  not  very  often  the  Cafe 
after  they  are  weaken’d  and  dedroyed.  An  Itch  after 
Variety  may  haunt  them  like  a  Ghod,  long  after  the 
true  natural  Appetite  is  dead  and  gone.  Thus  it  is  to 
be  feared,  many  of  our  puny  Men  of  Quality  wander 
Abroad,  when  there  would  be  no  great  Danger  of  Ex- 
cefs  at  Home,  tho’  their  Condancy  were  ever  fo  re¬ 
markable. 

3?  But 
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But  to  go  on.  However  violent  or  irrefidible  the  Defire 
may  be  that  each  Sex  has  to  the  other,  it  was  given  them  by 
Nature  for  wife  and  neceffary  Purpofes.  And  the  Wif- 
dom  and  Policy  of  all  Governments  have  fallen  in 
with  this  natural  Inclination,  by  giving  all  poffible  En¬ 
couragement  to  Marriage.  But  the  Defign  of  each 
would  be  in  a  great  Meafure  difappointed,  if  thofe  na¬ 
tural  Defires  could  be  fo  commodioufly  fatisfied  ano¬ 
ther  Way.  It  is  only  in  this  Senfe  true  then,  that  if 
Stews  were  openly  encouraged,  honejl  Women  might 
go  unmolefted  \  Unmolelted  indeed  mod  of  them 
would  be  for  any  honed  Purpofes :  But  whether  fuch  a 
general  Negled  of  them,  fuch  an  unmolefted  State? 
would  tend  much  to  the  Prefervation  of  their  Chadity, 
mud  be  left  to  the  Reader’s  Sagacity  to  determine. 
Comparing  this  with  what  has  been  Paid  before,  I  am 
afraid  it  will  appear  but  too  probable,  that  our  tolerated 
Stews  (call  them  by  what  Name  you  will)  would  foon 
have  a  great  Number  of  Women  of  Honour  refort  to 
them.  It  would  furnifh  Ladies  with  fome  kind  of  Ex- 
cufe  for  going  to  Mafquerades,  and  frequenting  fome 
fort  of  AITemblies. 

But  unmarried  Women  are  not  the  only  People  that 
would  differ  from  thefe  Stews.  It  would  be  impofli- 
ble  to  provide  againd  Husbands  frequenting  them; 
and  as  this  would  naturally  occafion,  fo  it  would  in 
fome  Meafure  judify  a  Return  of  the  fame  kind  from 
their  Wives. 

Again.  Political  Writers  feem  all  to  agree,  that  Num¬ 
bers  of  People  increafe  a  national  Wealth ;  which  is 
certainly  true  as  long  as  there  is  any  Room  for  improv¬ 
ing  their  own  Soil,  or  extending  their  Commerce  to 
Advantage.  But  publick  Stews  greatly  leffen  the  Num¬ 
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ber  of  Births ;  which  is  apparent  as  well  from  the  Hin¬ 
drance  they  give  to  Marriage,  as  from  the  Difeafesthey 
occafion,  and  the  feeble  Conflitutions  they  entail  upon 
the  fcanty  Pofterity  that  is  generally  derived  from  fuch 
debauched  Parents. 

We  have  hitherto  confidered  what  this  Author  has 
urged  in  Defence  of  tolerated  Stews  from  the  Nature 
and  Tendency  of  them  :  But  belides  all  thefe  good 
Reafons  in  their  Favour,  he  has  the  Authority  of  other 
Countries  to  countenance  his  Opinion. 

In  Italy,  he  fays,  the  Toleration  of  Strumpets  is  barefaced. 
At  Venice  and  Naples  Impurity  is  a  kind  of  Merchandize  and 
Trajfck ,  and  Courtezans  ^Rome  compofe  a  Body  in  the 
State.  And  he  is  mightily  pleafed  with  theirPolicy  at Venice , 
when  in  a  Scarcity  of  this  fort  of  Traffic!,  they  Pent 
for  a  large  Cargo  of  Whores  from  foreign  Parts  \ 
[Here  no  doubt  the  Reader  will  obferve  that  the  Policy 
fo  much  commended  in  this  Syftem  of  fevere  and  exalt¬ 
ed  Morality ,  is  more  than  a  bare  Connivance  at  Profit- 
tution  b.]  The  Reafon  why  fo  many  good  Politicians  as 
thefe ,  tolerated  lewd  Houfes ,  is  not ,  he  fays,  their  Irre- 
ligion ,  hut  to  prevent  a  worfe  Evil,  an  Impurity  of  a  more 
execrable  Kind,  and  to- provide  for  the  Safety  oflVomenof 
Honour  c.  It  is  hard  to  guefs  what  fort  of  Impurities 
he  means ;  for  if  our  Travellers  thither  are  not  in  a 
general  Confederacy  to  deceive  us,  the  moft  vile  and 
execrable  Pieces  of  Wickednefs  are  daily  a£led  over  in 
ihofe  hellifh  Affemblies.  Their  very  Women  ferve  for 
the  moft  unnatural  fort  of  Luft®  Now  inftead  of  this, 
the  Reader  fure  might  reafonably  expedt,  the  Author 
fhould  juftify  the  Policy  he  bellows  fuch  Encomiums 
upon,  by  (hewing  the  good  EfFedls  thefe  Stews  have 
had  upon  the  Morals  of  the  People  in  Italy.  He  fhould 
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have  {hewn,  that  J ttnple  Fornication  was  the  greateft 
Crime  known  there;  that  thefe  tolerated  Temples 
of  Venus  had  banifhed  all  groffer  and  more  execrable 
forts  of  Lewdnefs  from  the  Country.  It  might  furely 
be  expedted  he  thould  fay  at  leaf,  that  Women  of  Ho¬ 
nour  might  appear  publickly  unveiled  and  unmasked 
without  any  Attack  upon  their  Virtue;  and  that  Huf- 
bands  and  Fathers  were  no  longer  in  Pain  for  their  Be¬ 
haviour.  But  this  is  a  Defcription  that  Italy  could  not 
be  known  by.  It  is  fo  far  from  being  the  Cafe  in  fadt, 
that  there  is  fcarce  a  Country  in  the  World  where  there 
are  fo  many  Infances  of  Adultery,  though  the  natural 
Jealoufv  of  the  Husband  be  very  great,  and  the  Prac¬ 
tice  rendred  very  unfafe  and  dangerous,  by  the  bloody 
Refentment  of  the  injured  Perfon,  not  only  upon  evi¬ 
dent  Proof,  but  the  {lighted:  Sufpicion  ;  a  Smile  or  a 
Look  being  thought  a  fufficient  Pretence  for  A flafli na¬ 
tion.  I  prefume  it  will  appear  more  probable,  that  this 
greater  Frequency  of  Adultery  here  than  elfewhere,  is 
owing  to  an  open  Encouragement  of  Stews,  than  that 
this  Encouragement  (hould  prevent  a  fill  greater  Pro- 
grefs  of  Lewdnefs,  which  there  fee  ms  to  be  no  room 
left  for.  All  the  Youth  of  the  Nation  receive,  as  it 
were,  a  Part  of  their  Education  in  thefe  'Temples ;  and 
no  wonder  the  Wife  and  Daughters  {hould  not  think 
there  is  much  Harm  in  what  young  Mafter  is  always 
encouraged  to  pradtife.  Thus  Vice  grows  familiar  to 
them  from  their  Infancy  ;  and  where  all  the  natural 
Horror  of  it  is  worn  off  fo  early,  the  P radii ce  will 
fo  on  fucceed.  If  Girls  fet  out  with  fuch  Princi¬ 
ples,  it  muf  not  be  expedted,  that  Marriage  fliould  all 
of  a  fudden  give  them  better;  efpecially  where  it  is  fo 
much  a  Cuf  om  for  Husbands  to  frequent  Stews  them- 
felves,  and  run  into  all  kinds  of  Debauchery,  as  to  leave 
their  Wives  the  leaf  Share  of  their  Converfation. 

As  the  want  of  Opportunity  makes  the  Pradtice  of 
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all  forts  of  Lewdnefs  lefs  frequent  in  the  Coun¬ 
try  than  in  Town  ,  and  as  England  in  general , 
from  the  want  of  apubliek  Licence,  and  legal  Encou¬ 
ragement  of  Stews,  is  not  yet  quite  fo  remarkable  for 
this  fort  of  Wickednefs,  as  fome  of  our  Neighbours; 
fo  Italy  from  the  contrary  Policy,  befides  an  equal  Share 
at  leaf!  of  the  common  Degrees  of  this  Vice,  has  the 
Infamy  to  bediftinguifhed  for  thegroffer  Sorts  of  it  in  fo 
remarkable  a  manner,  that  all  unnatural  forts  of  Lull 
pafs  with  us  under  the  Name  of  Italian  Vices.  This 
is  the  Country,  which  this  Book  of  fevere  and  exalted 
Morality  propofes  as  an  Example  for  the  Imitation  of 
England. 

I  would  not  be  underftood  to  mean  that  there  never 
were  any  tolerated  Stews  in  England.  Stow  d  tells  us 
of  leveral  Regulations  concerning  the  Stews  in  South - 
wark ,  in  an  A6t  of  Parliament  that  pafs’d  at  IVeftmin- 
Jler  the  8th  of  Henry  IId.  (in  the  Year  1162.)  And  Da¬ 
niel  in  the  Life  of  that  King  does  fay,  that  a  Parliament 
was  held  at  IVeflminJler  about  that  Time,  which  others 
however  think  was  only  a  Council  of  Bifhops e,  met 
about  fubje&ing  the  Offences  of  the  Clergy  to  the 
Cognizance  andPunifhment  of  the  C/WMagiftrate.  But, 
as  no  mention  is  made  of  thefe  Regulations  concern¬ 
ing  Stews,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  Law  that  pafs’d 
there  at  that  Time,  either  by  Spelman  or  others  who 
have  colle&ed  the  Laws  before  Magna  Charta ,  it  is 
more  probable  that  thefe  were  only  Conftitutions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Lordfliip  of  Winchefter ,  and  confirmed  by 
the  King  f.  This  carries  us  back  to  within  fixty  Years 
of  the  Time  Marriage  was  prohibited  to  the  Clergy. 
And  as  thefe  very  Regulations  fuppofe  the  Stews  to 
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have  been  fubfifting  fome  Time  before  e,  and  as  Hifto- 
ry  (for  our  Records  do  not  reach  fo  far)  have  not  made 
the  leaft  mention  of  them  before  this  (I  fay,  compar¬ 
ing  thefe  Things  together)  it  will  appear  very  probable 
that  the  Stews  owe  their  Rife  to  this  Injundlion  of  Ce¬ 
libacy  to  the  Clergy.  This  certainly  furnilhed  a  more 
plaulible  Excufe  for  them,  than  their  prefent  Advocates 
can  urge  in  their  Behalf.  They  continued  h  (excepting 
a  fhort  Interruption  now  and  then  from  the  Greatnefs 
of  the  Diforders  committed  in  them)  till  the  37th  of 
Henry  VIII.  foon  after  the  Liberty  of  Marriage  was 
reftored  to  the  Clergy,  when  they  were  finally  put  an 
End  to.  And  furely  they  can  never  gain  a  footing  here 
again,  but  among  the  reft  of  the  Attendants  upon  Po- 
pery. 

Agreeable  to  this  was  that  Anfwer  of  the  merry  Mr. 
Heywood  to  Queen  Mary ,  upon  the  Queen’s  telling  him 
that  the  Clergy  mujl  forego  their  Waives  :  Tour  Grace 
(fays  he)  mujl  allow  them  Lemons  then ,  for  the  Clergy 
cannot  live  without  -  Saw ce  1  ;  meaning,  no  doubt,  the 
Neceflity  there  would  be  of  reviving  the  Stews,  fo 
lately  put  down  by  her  Father,  Leman  being  an  old  En~ 
glijh  Word  for  a  Priejl's  Harlot. 

To  return  to  our  Purpofe.  It  is  far  from  being  true 
that  thefe  Stews  did  in  fadl prevent  any  worfe  Evil ,  any 
Impurity  of  a  more  execrable  kind  k.  On  the  other 


g  The  Exprejfwn  is,  according  to  the  old  Cuftoms  that  had  been  there  ufed 
Time  out  of  Mind.  Indeed  Timeout  of  Mind  in  the  Lam  Senfe  at  prefent 
reaches  back  to  a  fixt  'Period  at  a  vafi  Diflance.  The  meaning  here  is  no  more 
than  a  Time  beyond  common  Memory  >  which  will  agree  well  enough  to  the  Time 
Marriage  was  prohibited  to  the  Clergy . 

There  is  a  remarkable  Record  of  them  in  Richard  IId’s  Time ,  when  they 
jeem  to  have  been  in  Danger  of  over-running  the  whole  'Borough.  Item.  Suppli¬ 
ant  les  Co  es  de  la  Burgh  de  Soutwerk  que  nullez  eftewes  foyent  tenuz  en 
le  Burgh  de  Southwerk  mes  en  le  Co- e  place  pur  ce  ordeine.  Le  Roy  le 
yoer.  Rot .  ParL  14.  Rich.  II.  r;n,  320  / 
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hand,  Indances  of  the  mod  abominable  Sorts  of  Lewd- 
nefs  occur  more  frequently  in  Hidory  during  the  Con¬ 
tinuance  of  Stews,  than  dnce  thefe  Nurferies  of  De¬ 
bauchery  have  been  put  an  end  to.  To  return. 

But  of  all  the  Countries  in  Europe  where  Proditufi- 
on  is  encourag’d,  by  a  fort  of  Prejudice  very  natural, 
he  can’t  help  uponfome  Accounts  giving  the  Preference 
to  Holland.  He  is  extreamly  delighted  with  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Venus  at  Amderdam,  where  Women  are  hired  as 
publickly  as  Horfes  at  a  Livery  Stable  K  And  yet  the 
wary  Magiftrates ,  by  fome  wholefome  Severities  upon 
thofe  necejfary  Profligates ,  and  their  miferable  Keepers 9 
preferve  themfehes  in  the  good  Opinion  of  the  weaker  fort 
of  People ,  who  imagine  that  the  Government  is  always 
endeavouring ,  though  unable ,  to  fupprefs  what  it  actual¬ 
ly  tolerates  m.  There  is  Prudence  and  Oeconomy  nt 
Frugality  and  Policy  to  be  feen  in  them  He  bedows 
feveral  Pages  in  describing  them  ;  defcends  to  the  hard 
Hands  and  tawdry  Drejs  of  the  Damfels  who  fupply 
them  by  Night,  and  can’t  even  omit  the  Wheelbarrows 
they  carry  Fruit  in  by  Day  p.  Befides  it  fhews  Contri¬ 
vance,  that  the  Mufick  in  thofe  Temples  of  Venus  \ s 
perform'd  by  Organs q,  not  out  of  RefpeCt  (he  would  have 
you  think)  to  the  Deity  that  is  worjhipped  in  them  r„ 
What  Pity  it  is  fo  fine  a  Defcription,  fo  many  hand- 
fome  Things  faid  of  his  Countrymen  (hould  be  thrown 
away  upon  them !  It  feems  the  wife  Rulers  of  that  well 
ordered  City  r,  from  a  thorough  Senfe  of  the  many  In- 
conveniencies  thefe  tolerated  Temples  were  attended 
with,  have  put  an  end  to  them  fome  Time  ago,  and 
fent  all  the  Damfels  and  their  Keepers  a  packing t.  And 
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if  the  common  Accounts  are  true,  his  prelent  Holinefs 
is  in  very  much  the  fame  Way  of  Thinking,  and  is  at 
this  Time  exerting  his  Authority  in  order  to  fupprefs 
them  at  Rome.  By  this  Means  the  Curiofity  of  many 
of  our  hopeful  Youth  to  examine  the  Furniture  of  thefe 
Temples  has  been  difappointed,  a  Curiofity  that  fends 
many  of  them  abroad,  and  fills  up  the  greateft  Part  of 
their  Converfation  after  their  return.  However,  our 
Author  will  have  the  Comfort  to  think,  that  though 
thefe  Temples  are  no  more,  his  Defcription  of  them 
will  live,  that  it  will  pleafe  Men  of  any  tolerable  Tajle * 
and  not  be  eafily  loft  u. 

He  fays,  our  Univerfities  in  England  are  mueh  be - 
lyed  if  in  fame  Colleges  there  was  not  a  monthly  Al¬ 
lowance  ad  expurgandos  renes  w.  That  the  Univerfities 
are  belyed ,  has  nothing  remarkable  in  it.  It  is  but  their 
common  Fate  to  be  fo,  when  they  are  talked  of  by 
fuch  as  he  is.  A  better  Acquaintance  with  them  would 
have  prevented  fome  other  Errors  in  his  Perform¬ 
ance. 

I  am  afraid  it  will  be  thought  giving  too  much  Coun¬ 
tenance  to  ib  ill  contrived  a  Piece  of  Calumny,  to  fet 
about  a  ferious  Confutation  of  it.  Perhaps  thebeft  Au¬ 
thority  it  has  ever  yet  had,  has  been  that  of  a  Debau¬ 
chee  at  a  Tavern,  as  an  Excufe  for  his  own  Wickeds 
iiefs.  I  think  it  never  ventured  into  Print  till  now  j 
and  the  Fable  of  the  Bees  will  add  but  little  to  ;the  Cre¬ 
dit  of  it.  However,  for  the  Satisfadlion  of  all  curious 
Readers,  we  do  alfure  them,  upon  the  Credit  of  thole 
who  have  examined  the  Statutes  of  thofe  Colleges  in 
both  Univerfities,  which  have  at  any  Time  been  moft 
fufpe&ed  for  fuch  a  Licence,  that  there  is  no  Expref- 
fien  of  this  Sort,  nor  any  Thing  e'qu iVa  lenft  cfit,  no r 
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$ny  other  that  gives  the  lead  Countenance  to  Lewdnef^ 
nor  does  there  appear  to  be  the  lead  Foundation  to  be¬ 
lieve  there  ever  was  any  fuch.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  in  thole  very  Colleges  exprefs  Statutes  that  punilh 
Fornication  with  Expul  lion. 

Indeed  there  is  a  PalTage  in  Fuller's  Hidory,  that  by 
falling  into  the  Hands  of  fome  facetious  Gentlemen, 
might  poffibly  be  improved  into  this  Piece  of  Scandal 
upon  the  Univerjhies.  And  if  this  Conje&ure  won’t 
account  for  the  Rife  of  it,  Purely  thofe  People, 
who  fpread  it  with  fo  much  Indudry,  will  think  them” 
felves  obliged  to  produce  fome  better  and  more  certain 
Authority  to  vouch  for  it. 

At  the  Dilfolution  of  religious  Houfes  in  England % 
when  the  Zeal  of  the  People  encouraged  every  little 
idle  Story  to  reproach  them,  when  fubterraneous  PaF 
Pages  were  difcovered  leading  from  Fryeries  to  Nunne* * 
ries  through  Rocks,  and  under  great  Rivers  ;  there 
went  another  Report  yet  more  improbable  (fays  Fuller  x) 
that  Abbots  made  Provijion  for  their  Lufls  on  their  Lea~ 
fes ,  enjoining  their  Tfenants  to  furnijh  them ,  &c.  And^ 
he  fays,  a  Reverend  Divine  (a  hot-brained,  fanacick 
Preacher)Mr.  Stephen  Marjf: all to\d  him,  he  had  feenfucha 
Clauj'e  in  a  Leafe  of  the  Abby  of  EiTex,  where  the  Leffee  was 
enjoined  to  provide ,  unam  claram  &  lepidam  puellam,  ad 
purgandos  Renes,  Domini  Abbatis.  Now  if  we  are  to 
believe  Mr.  Stephen  Marjhall  did  not  contrive  the  whole 
Story,  it  was  probably  the  Impofition  of  fome  Wag 
upon  him  to  try  the  Excefs  of  his  Credulity,  which  he 
afterwards  gave  out  he  had  feen  himfelf  j  for  that  he 
ever  did  fee  fuch  a  Leafe  is  highly  improbable:  And 
his  Friend  Fuller  fays  at  the  fame, Time,  he  did  not 
believe  him.  And  indeed  fo  remarkable  a  Leafe  pre- 
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fervid  fo  late  as  Stephen  Mar/haWs  Days,  the  Zeal  of 
the  Times  againft  Popery  would  hardly  have  left  to 
fubfift  upon  fuch  (lender  Credit.  This  too  feems  (till 
more  likely  from  the  Jocofenefs  of  the  Stile,  for  the 
Sake  of  which  they  were  content  to  ufe  fo  abfurd  an 
Expreffion  as  purgandos  Renes. 

But  allowing,  againft  all  Probability,  that  Stephen 
Marjhall  did  fee  fuch  a  Leafe,  though  we  fliould  fup- 
pofe  an  ignorant  Steward  or  Leafe-drawer  to  believe 
elaram  £3?  lepidam  puellam  to  be  of  Ufe  ad  purgandof 
Renes ,  is  it  poffible  to  imagine,  that  the  Compilers  of 
College  Statutes  fliould  ftep  out  of  the  common  Roady 
and  talk  in  the  Language  of  a  Profeffion,  on  Purpofe 
to  (hew  their  Ignorance  in  it  ?  Fora  fmall  Share  of 
Knowledge  in  Anatomy  would  have  told  them  that 
the  Kidneys  have  no  more  to  do  in  V enery ,  than  the  Guts 
or  the  Brains. 

There  are  in  each  of  the  Univerfities  a  great  many 
hundred  Youth  in  the  Health  and  Vigour  of  their  Age, 
much  the  greater  Part  of  them  from  feventeen  to  five 
and  twenty  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  World 
any  Place  where  this  Vice  is  lefs  pra&ifed.  Indeed  the 
Opportunities  for  it  are  very  rare,  and  the  Punifliments 
very  fevere.  But  the  wife  Rulers  of  thofe  well-orderedBo* 
dies  y  would  not  I  prefume  thank  the  Government, 
nor  the  Author,  for  giving  them  the  Hint,  if  in  the 
Scarcity  of  Whores  there  is  thereat  prefent,  they  fhould 
procure  a  frefh  Cargo  from  foreign  Parts  1  to  fupply 
their  great  Neceflities.  It  would  be  difficult  to  per- 
fuade  them,  that  thefe  Whores  were  fent  thither  to 
ferve  the  Caufe  of  Chaftity,  or  to  prevent  any  greater 
Wickednefs*  For  whatever  he  may  have  heard  of  the 
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Univerfities,  I  mud  tell  him,  Ravifiing  is  by  no  means 
a  daily  Pradtice  among  them.  To  return. 

I  have  all  along  purpofely  avoided  taking  Notice  of 
any  other  Inconveniencies  occafioned  by  the  licenfing 
of  publick  Stews,  than  the  Tendency  of  them  to  in- 
creafe  the  Pra&ice  of  Lewdnefs  in  all  its  Branches. 
The  frequent  Quarrels  that  mud  unavoidably  happen 
there,  the  Murders  that  are  often  committed,  and  the 
many  other  fcandalous  Enormities,  which  always  have 
been  and  will  be  the  Confequenceof  this  licenfed  Wick- 
ednefs,  would  of  themfelves  furnifhfufficient  Matter  of 
Obje&ion  againd  them.  But  till  fome  more  clear¬ 
sighted  Advocate  for  them  rife  up  than  has  hitherto  o- 
bliged  the  World  with  his  Difcoveries,  one  who  m 
the  Chain  of  Caufe  s  can  fee  farther,  and  in  the  Profpefi 
of  concatenated  Events  can  enlarge  his  J/iezv  a  to  a 
greater  Didance  than  the  red  of  Mankind,  we  may 
venture  to  red  the  Merits  of  the  Caufe  upon  this  one 
Point,  whether  publick  tolerated  Stews  tend  to  promote 
the  Caufe  of  Lewdnefs  or  Chadity  ? 

Perhaps  it  will  be  needlefs  to  (hew,  how  far  Adul¬ 
tery  is  prejudicial  to  Society,  fince  the  Author  allows 
it,  and  makes  it  the  Duty  of  the  Magidrate  to  prevent 
it.  It  will  be  thought  fufficient,  if  what  has  been  faid, 
proves  that  an  Allowance  of  Fornication  naturally  pro¬ 
motes  Adultery.  But  as  there  are  others  who  won’t 
think  the  Dehgn  of  the  Fable  fully  anfwered,  unlefs  it 
be  (hewn  too,  that  Adultery  is  prejudicial ;  for  the  Sake 
of  fuch,  I  fhall  jud  obferve,  that  if  the  Happinefs  of  a 
Community  con  (ids  in  the  Happinefs  of  the  Individuals 
who  compofe  it  (as  has  been  (hewn  already  b)  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  ask  any  married  Couple,  whether  a  bare 
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b  See  p.  1 9,  of  thif  Enquiry, 
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Sufpicion  of  each  others  Adultery,  is  not  enough  to  im- 
bitter  their  private  Lives,  to  alienate  their  Affedtions  from 
one  another  ;  and  in  fhort,  to  render  that  State  that 
was  intended  for  the  Benefit  of  Mankind  and  theSup- 
port  of  Society,  painful  and  miferable.  I  believe  very 
few  have  fo  ill  a  Tafle  of  Happinefs,  as  not  to  anfwer 
in  the  Affirmative.  Nay,  the  Adtion  itfelf  would  have 
this  Effedi,  though  there  were  an  abfolute  Security  of 
Secrecy.  Nature  feems  to  have  taken  Care,  that  the 
mutual  Love  and  Affedfion  between  Husband  and  Wife 
Ihould  be  owing  to  the  mutual  Affifiance  and  Benefit 
they  bring  to  each  other.  Now,  whether  this  Benefit 
confifis  in  relieving  our  natural  Neceffities,  or  bellow¬ 
ing  any  adtual  Pleafure,  it  naturally  creates  in  us  a 
Love  towards  the  Benefadlor.  Where  both  thefe  com 
cur,  our  Love  or  natural  Gratitude  is  very  flrong.  But 
the  fatisfying  thefe  Defires  elfewhere,  or  receiving  this 
Pleafure  from  another  Perfon,  mifplaces  the  Affection 
that  naturally  arifes  from  thence, and  dellroys  that  Love 
for  the  other,  without  the  mutual  Returns  of  which 
the  State  itfelf  would  be  intolerable.  Perhaps  in  com¬ 
mon  Cafes,  the  receiving  Obligations  from  another, 
does  not  very  fenfibly  or  fuddenly  defiroy  a  Senfe  of 
Gratitude  to  a  former  Benefactor  (which  yet  it  may  be 
is  doubtful,  efpecially  where  the  Obligations  are  of  the 
fame  kind.)  But  Love  admits  of  no  Equality  in  the 
Objedts  of  it.  It  is  impoffible  to  love  two  alike,  or 
cither  of  them  with  the  fame  Ardor  as  if  you  loved 
only  one.  This  indeed  may  now  and  then  be  miftaken, 
or  Love  may  be  reprefented  by  only  one  Part  of  it,  or 
by  fomewhat  foreign  to  it.  Love  is  a  mix’d  Paffion.  It 
is  a  Compofition  of  Friendlhip  and  natural  Defire,  or 
what,  if  the  Reader  would  join  no  criminal  Ideas  to  it, 
I  fhould  choofe  to  call  Luft.  As  the  Proportion  of  the 
two  Ingredients  may  vary  with  different  Confiitutions, 

i  fo 
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To  they  may  be  divided  between  two  Objedts,  while 
neither  of  them  is  properly  loved  :  As  among  Men  one 
has  more  of  your  Friendfhip,  while  the  other  has  the 
greater  Share  of  your  Efteem.  But  without  amufing 
my  felf  or  the  Reader  with  fuch  Speculations,  it  is  moil 
certain,  that  as  this  mutual  Benefit  is  the  greateft  Tie 
married  People  have  upon  each  other’s  AfFedfions,  fo  a 
Gratification  of  this  Paffion  with  one,  will  defiroy  it 
towards  another.  And  to  guard  and  preferve  this  in  its 
utmofi  Purity,  that  ftrong,  and  otherwife  unaccount¬ 
able  Paffion  of  Jealoufy,  is  implanted  in  our  Nature. 

This  1  aft  Conlideration  is  of  itfelf  a  fufficient  Proof, 
how  certainly  fuch  Liberties  defiroy  the  conjugal  Af- 
fe&ion.  That  fome  Men,  from  a  peevifii  Difpofition, 
fhould  vex  and  give  themfelves  Pain,  for  Accidents  that 
really  do  them  no  Hurt  or  Damage,  and  which  a  wife 
Man  would  overlook,  is  eafy  to  be  accounted  for.  But 
that  fo  violent  a  Senfe  of  Wrong  fhould  run  through 
the  whole  Species,  that  People  fhould  put  themfelves 
to  Torture  (and,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  fome  Infiances, 
as  exquifite  a  one  as  we  are  capable  of  enduring)  from 
a  mere  imaginary  Evil,  from  what  does  them  no  real 
Hurt  or  Injury  ;to  fuppofe  this,  I  fay,  is  to  make  Nature 
to  have  delighted  in  our  Mifery,to  have  wantonly  fported 
in  her  Works,  and  to  have  given  us  this  Paffion  of  Jea¬ 
loufy  (unlike  all  others)  not  only  not  for  any  ferv ice- 
able  Purpofe,  but  to  our  extreme  Pain  and  Torment. 
Jealoufy  feems  to  be  a  Sufpicion  or  P'ear,  that  the  Perfon 
loved  does  or  will  befiow  a  Part  of  his  or  her  Afiedtion 
upon  another,  which  you  delire  toengrofs  wholly  to  your 
felf.  If  the  Paffion  itfelf  then  be  a  reafonable  one,  as 
certainly  all  our  other  Paffions  are,  it  is  the  fear  of  a 
real  Evil,  a  real  Lofs  of  Affe&ion  towards  you,  that 
Jealoufy  conlifis  in.  And  this  real  Evil  a  Commerce 
With  another  will  always  occafiom 


But 
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But  the  good  of  the  prefent  Age  muft  not  be  the  on¬ 
ly  Obje6t  of  our  Care.  Doubtlefs  it  is  a  Duty  every 
one  owes  his  Country,  to  convey  down  the  Happinefs 
he  himfelf  enjoys,  improved,  if  poffible,  to  thofe  that 
come  after  him.  And  therefore,  if  married  People 
were  to  indulge  each  other  in  a  Licence  of  Adultery, 
befides  the  Inconveniencies  mentioned  already,  it  would 
be  attended  with  the  mofl  pernicious  Effe&s  to  their 
Country.  It  would  introduce  an  Uncertainty  of  OfF- 
fpring.  Now  if  a  Man  once  fufpedts  the  Children  in 
his  Family  not  to  be  his  own,  if  he  is  uncertain  w  he¬ 
ther  Nature  has  given  him  a  particular  InterUl  in  their 
Welfare,  he  can’t  be  very  lblicitous  either  about  their 
Education,  or  a  Provilion  for  them  afterwards,  in  a 
Word,  he  mull  needs  fail  in  that  Duty  which  he  owes 
both  to  them  and  to  his  Country,  the  making  them  hap- 
py  themfelves ,  and  the  Inilrumems  of  as  much  Happi¬ 
nefs  as  polftble  to  the  reft  of  the  World.  And  if  there 
be  any  fort  of  Pieafure  in  performing  thefe  Duties  to 
his  Children,  or  in  the  Confcioufnefs  of  having  truly 
and  faithfully  perform’d  them,  it  is  utterly  loll  to  Men 
in  thefe  Circuinllances,  and  confequently  their  prefent 
Happinefs  is  afFe&ed  by  it. 

Such  a  Confufion  of  Offspring  would  by  Degrees 
banitli  Marriage  from  a  Society ;  and  the  Commerce 
between  the  Sexes  would  be  reduced  to  a  Level  with 
that  of  Brutes  c;  which  is  what  the  Author  of  the\Fable 
feems  to  labour  to  bring  it  to d.  It  will  be  difficult  to 

find 


«  Venerem  inccrtam  rapkntes more  feraram,  Hor.  Sat.  L.  I.  3. 
d  P.  153.  The  Curious,  that  ara  skill’d  in  anatomizing  the  invifible  Part 
of  Mankind,  will  obierve,  that  the  more  fublime  and  exempt  this  Lore  is 
from  all  Thoughts  of  Senfuality,  the  more  fpurious  it  is,  and  the  more  it 

degenerates  from  its  honest  Original  and  primitive  Simplicity. —  . . 

By  flattering  our  Pride  and  flill  encreafing  the  good  Opinion  we  have  of  our 
felves  on  the  one  Hand;  and  infpiring  us  on  the  other  with  a  fuperlative 
Dread  and  mortal  Averfion  againfl  Shame,  the  artful  Moralifts  have  taught 
us  chearfully  to  encounter  our  felves,  and  if  not  fubdue.  at  leak  f©  to  con¬ 
ceal 
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find  any  other  Reafon,  but  the  Incotiveniencies  arifing 
from  hence,  why  Adultery  in  a  Wife  is  more  criminal 
or  prejudicial  than  in  a  Husband . 

It  might  be  fhewn  in  every  other  Inftance,  that  the 
Conduct  of  private  Men  is  always  prejudicial  to  So¬ 
ciety,  in  Proportion  as  it  deviates  from  the  Rules  of 
Virtue,  And  without  taking  into  the  Account  any  par¬ 
ticular  Bleffings  from  Heaven,  as  a  Reward  for  Virtue 
and  Goodnefs  e  (a  Notion  the  Author  is  pleafed  to  di¬ 
vert  himfelf  with  f)  upon  the  whole,  it  would  appear 
after  a  full  and  impartial  Examination,  a  political 
Truth,  that  Righteoufnefs  exalteth  a  Nation  §;  and 
that  what  Tully  fo  often  repeats  is  certainly  true  with 
Regard  to  a  whole  Society,  quicquid  honejlum ,  idem 
utile.  All  this  i  fay  may  be  done  without  calling  in  the 
Authority  of  Revelation, 

But  Purely  it  mull  feem  llrange  to  a  thinking  Man, 
that  in  a  Country  where  Chrillianity  is  profeifed,  and 
has  as  yet  the  Eftablifhment  of  its  Side,  it  fhould  be 
thought  unfair  or  infufficient  to  appeal  to  its  Authority 
againftan  infamous  Piece,  writ  not  only  in  diredl  Con¬ 
tradiction  to  the  Precepts  of  it,  but  on  Purpofe  to 
overturn  the  firft  Rudiments  of  Virtue  and  Goodnefs, 
to  encourage  the  Magi  Hr  ate  to  a  Toleration  of  the 
moll  open  and  bare-faced  Wickednefs,  upon  the  con¬ 


ceal  and  difgmfe  [our  darling  Paffion  Lnft,  that  we  fcarce  know  ir>  when  w« 
meet  with  it  in  our  own  Breaits;  Oh:  the  mighty  Prize  we  have  in  view 
for  all  our  Self  denial!  Can  any  Man  be  fo  fenous  as  to  abriain  from  Laugh¬ 
ter,  when  he  confiders  that  for  fo  much  Deceit  and  Infmcericy  pra&ifed 
upon  our  felves  as  well  as  others,  we  have  no  other  Recompence  than  the 
vain  Satisfaction  of  making  our  Species  appear  more  exalted  and  remote 
from  that  of  other  Animais,  than  ic  really  is  ;  arid  we  in  our  Confluences 
know  it  to  be? 

e  i  Tim.  iv.  8.  Godlinfs  is  profitable  unto  all  Things,  having  Promife  of  the  Life s 
that  novo  is,  and  of  that  rohich  is  to  come. 

<-  p.  25-0.  Let  them  be  banilhed  notwithftanding,  fays  a  good  Man:  When 
every  Strumpet  is  gone  and  the  Land  wholly  freed  from  Lewdnefs,  God  Al¬ 
mighty  will  pour  Rich  Bleffings  upon  it  as  will  vaftly  exceed  the  Profir* 
shac  are  now  got  by  Harlots ,»*— •  — » 

s  Piov.  xiy,  34° 

f  dent 
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fident  Affertion  that  Vice  is  not  only  the  Fountain  of 
Wealth,  but  the  folid  Balls  upon  which  the  very  Being 
of  Society  fubfifts. 

This  fcandalous  Complaifance ,  this  dilingenuous 
Shame  of  being  thought  ever  to  look  into  thefe  Writ¬ 
ings,  upon  the  Knowledge  of  which,  and  the  Ufe  we 
make  of  them,  our  eternal  Welfare  depends,  it  is  the 
Bulinefs  of  fuch  Men  to  promote.  And  they  have 
fucceeded  to  that  monftrous  Degree,  that  while  they, 
even  in  their  common  Converfation,  indulge  themfelves 
in  the  open  Ridicule  of  an  eftablifhed  Religion,  and 
Compliment  all  that  differ  from  them  with  the  Names 
of  Fool,  Bigot,  and  Enthufiaft,  for  happening  to  be- 
lieve  as  they  were  taught ;  while  they,  I  fay,  are  al¬ 
lowed  all  this  without  the  leaft  Imputation  of  ill  Man¬ 
ners  ;  the  poor  Youth  (for  thofe  that  are  elder  would 
furely  be  more  cautious)  who  offers  any  Thing  in  De¬ 
fence  of  a  reviled  Saviour,  who  fhould  profefs  his  Be¬ 
lief  of  a  Refurre&ion  to  Happinefs ,  or  mention  his 
fear  of  Damnation  as  a  Reafon  againfl  the  Commifllon 
of  the  mo  ft  fcandalous  Enormities,  is  to  be  overwhelm¬ 
ed  with  Noife,  Impudence  and  Numbers ;  is  to  pafs  for 
a  raw,  aukward,  difagreeable  Fellow,  and  as  one  who, 
till  he  is  better  acquainted  with  the  World,  is  altoge¬ 
ther  unfit  for  polite  Companies.  But  if  he  fhould  chance 
to  quote  a  Text  of  Scripture  in  his  Behalf,  though  ever 
fo  beautiful  in  itfelf,or  appolite  to  his  Purpofe,  the  poor 
Man  is  funk  paft  Recovery.  Would  not,  I  fay,  an  un¬ 
prejudiced  Man  wonder,  by  what  Concurrence  of 
ftrange  Accidents  this  Behaviour  fhould  pafs  upon  the 
World,  and  not  be  refented  by  every  honeft,  good-na¬ 
tured  ,  or  well-bred  Man  ?  But  thefe  bafnful  Gentry, 
whofe  Weaknefs  has  contributed  more  than  any  Thing 
to  this  tyrannical  Cuftom,  would  do  well  to  remember, 
that  as  without  a  competent  Share  of  Spirit  and  Refolu- 


rage  a  Man  is  every  Day  in  Danger  of  afting  like  a 
Rafcal,fo  the  want  of  them  inaChridian  isthreatned  with 
a  mod  dreadful  Sentence h. 

But  let  Cudom  and  Fafhion  prevail  which  Way  they 
will,  let  the  mention  of  Scripture  either  in  Difcourfe 
or  Writing  be  thought  ever  fo  ungraceful  or  improper, 
it  is  impoffible  to  talk  well  and  juftly  upon  almofl  any 
Point  of  Morality,  without  borrowing  Adidance  from 
thence .  It  is  by  means  of  this,  that  what  are  called 
the  Principles  of  natural  Reafon,  appear  now  fo  plain 
and  demondrable  :  And  from  hence  it  is  that  perhaps 
the  word  Sydem  of  Ethicks ,  ever  writ  by  a  Chridian, 
and  conformable  to  his  Belief  as  fuch,  is  a  better  one 
than  'Tullffi s  Offices.  Where  is  that  Chridian  Philofo- 
pher,  who  (like  this  learned  and  fenfible  Heathen)  would 
not  have  been  able  to  confute  fuch  a  Quibbler  as  Car - 
neades ,  when  he  endeavoured  to  puzzle  the  Notions  of 
Right  and  Wrong  1  ?  What  fhall  we  fay  then  to  a 
Writer  who  has  left  this  fure  Guide  to  wander  amidd 
a  fenfelefs  Heap  of  Irreligion  and  Paradox? 


15  Mark  viii.  38.  Whofoever  therefore  fhall  be  afhamed  of  me,  and  of  my 
Words ,  in  this  adulterous  and  finful  Generation,  of  him  fhall  the  Son  of  Man  be 
afhamed  when  he  cometh  in  the  Glory  of  his  Father  wish  the  Holy  Angels.  And 
Luk,  i x.2.6.  and  Mar,  x.  33. 

>  La&ant.  L  .5,  16.  Manus  Tullius  nmfotuerit  ref  tiler  e.* 


SECT. 
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WHAT  remains  to  be  confidered  is  the  ElTay  on 
Charity  Shools. 

The  firft  Defign  of  thefe  Schools  feems  to  have 
been  purely  religious  ;  the  Good  of  the  State  be** 
ing  confidered  only  as  the  natural  Confequence  of  the 
other.  But  fo  reafonable  an  Inftitutio.n  meeting  with 
very  great  Encouragement,  the  Perfons  who  have  the 
Care  of  them,  have  found  means  to  add  feveral  politi¬ 
cal  Ufes  to  this  religious  Defign.  Befides  teaching 
Children  to  read,  and  inftrudting  them  in  the  Principles 
of  Religion,  in  moll  Places  they  are  cloathed,  and  in 
fome  the  Burden  of  their  Maintenance  is  entirely  taken 
off  from  their  indigent  Friends  and  the  Publick.  When 
they  have  fpent  Time  enough  for  the  little  Qualificati¬ 
ons  of  Reading,  &c.  and  by  the  ftridleft  Care  are  fixed 
in  the  Principles  of  Virtue  and  Religion,  their  future 
Welfare  is  as  much  as  pofiible  provided  for,  by  placing 
them  out  to  fuch  honell  Employments  as  the  final! 
Sums  given  with  them  will  recommend  them  to.  To¬ 
wards  the  Expence  of  their  Education  and  Mainte¬ 
nance,  befides  the  generous  Contributions  of  others, 
the  Promoters  of  them  have  begun  to  eredt  Manufac¬ 
tures  for  their  Employment  at  thofe  Hours  that  can  be 
fpared  from  their  other  Inftrudfion.  In  this  they  have 
fucceeded  fo  well,  that  in  fome  of  thefe  Schools,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  want  of  Years  and  Strength  for  any 
hard  Labour*  they  are  enabled  to  get  their  whole  Live¬ 
lihood* 
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lihood.  By  which  means  even  thofe  who  are  not  bound 
Apprentices  from  thence,  by  being  enured  to  Labour 
and  Induftry  as  well  as  Honefty,  are  put  into  a  Way  of 
maintaining  themfelves  in  the  courfe  of  their  Lives 
much  better  and  fooner,  than  they  could  have  done 
without  this  Care  in  their  Education,  in  the  idle  and 
di ifo lute  Way  of  Life  they  might  otherwife  take  up.  So 
that  this  charitable  Inftitution  is  become  one  of  the 
mod  ufeful  unexceptionable  Proje6ts  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment,  not  only  of  Virtue  and  Religion,  but  the  Trade 
and  Wealth  of  the  Kingdom,  that  this^  or  perhaps  any 
better  Age  has  produced. 

But  as  the  Advantages  of  them  are  extremely  obvi¬ 
ous,  and  they  have  had, as  the  Author  tells  us,  fo  much 
Labour  and  hloquence  laid  out  upon  them ,  not  by  young 
Perfons  or  poor  Scholars  of  little  Credit ,  but  the  mojl 
learned  of  our  P relates ,  and  who  (he  very  well  adds) 
at  the  fame  Time  have  been  the  ntojl  eminent  for  Ortho - 
doxy  k;all  the  Defence  of  them  1  fhall  attempt  to  make, 
is  to  conlider  what  has  been -urged  in  this  EJfay  again  ft 
them. 

As  it  contains  above  fourfcore  Pages,  and  is  pom- 
poufly  brought  into  the  World  by  an  Author,  who, 
you  will  take  his  own  Word  for  if,  had  with  his  for¬ 
mer  Performances  had  the  Honour  to  divert  Perfons  ofutt * 
quefiionable  good  Senfe  \  (People  of  Quality  as  likely  as 
any)  we  may  reafonably  think  it  contains  the  utmoft 
Efforts  of  their  Enemies,  all  that  their  Politicks,  Reli¬ 
gion,  and  Love  for  their  Country  can  fugged  inOppo- 
iitionto  them. 

When  this  EJfay  is  dripped  of  its  Decorations,  and 
reduced  to  a  plain  way  of  Reafoning,  it  will  be  found 
to  contain  very  little  more  than  this  one  Objection, 
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i  That  the  Managers  of  Charity-Schools  place  out  the 
4  Children  to  profitable  Employments ,  when  they 
4  ought  to  be  employed  in  Husbandry,  or  in  other  meaii 
4  and  laborious  Work*  For  all  ‘Trades  and  Handicrafts 
4  are  overffocked  m,  and  every  where  in  the  Country  the 
4  Farmer  wants  Hands  n. 

If  in  anfwer  to  this  he  fliould  be  told,  that  the  more 
Money  private  Men  get  honeftly,  the  more  beneficial 
they  are  to  the  Publick  ;  as  great  a  Politician  |as  he  is* 
it  would  puzzle  him  to  fupport  his  Objedfcion.  I  dare 
affirm,  fays  Sir  William  Petty  °,  that  if  all  the  Husband¬ 
men  of  England,  who  now  earn  but  8  d.  a  Day ,  or  there¬ 
abouts ,  could  become  Trade frnen  and  earn  1 6  d.  that  then 
it  would  be  the  Interefl  of  England  to  throw  up  their 
Husbandry ,  and  buy  their  Corn,  &c.  of  their  Neigh¬ 
bours,  as  they  do  in  fome  other  Countries.  But  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  prefent  that  Sir  William  Petty  is  mifiaken  in 
this  (though  what  he  fays  is  demonftrably  true)  allow¬ 
ing  that  eight  Pence  got  in  Husbandry  is  more  advanta¬ 
ges  to  the  Nation,  than  fixteen  Pence  got  in  Trade* 
how  does  this  affe&  Charity  Schools?  The  Children 
put  out  from  Charity  Schools  in  the  Country  are  put  to 
Country  Bufinefs ;  the  Children  in  London  are  bound , 
out  to  thofedV^  of  Bufinefs,  which,  if  they  followed 
any  at  all,  it  is;  probable  they  would  follow  otherwife. 
Does  he  think  that  the  Truftees  of  the  Schools  fend 
for  Children  from  Country  Parilhes  to  have  the  Credit 
of  binding  them  to  profitable  Trades  in  London  l  They 
don’t  take  Children  from  Husbandry  to  Trades,  but 
from  Idlenefs  to  Bufinefs.  Their  only  View  is  to  em¬ 
ploy  them  in  fome  ufeful  Labour ;  many  of  whom  it  is 
feared  would  not  apply  to  Bufinefs  of  themfelves,  and 
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others,  by  the  indigent  Gircumftances  of  their  Friends, 
are  in  no  Capacity  for  doing  fo  ;  while  thofe  who  have 
the  good  Fortune  to  get  over  thefe  Difficulties,  could 
not  find  Employment  fo  early  as  by  the  Help  of  thefe 
Charities  they  are  enabled  to  do.  What  then  is  all  this 
Clamour  againft  the  mowing  to  ?  Why, the  Children  are 
brought  up  to  the  Pradice  of  Virtue  and  Religion, 
which,  to  one  who  places  the  publick  Happinefs  of  a 
Society  in  the  Vice  and  Wickednefs  of  the  Individuals, 
is  indeed  Objedion  enough;  for  where  there  are  m 
Ihieves ,  nor  Housebreakers ,  Smiths  will  want  Employ™ 
ments  p.  But  to  go  on  with  the  Objedion. 

Does  the  Author  really  think  the  Managers  of  Cha¬ 
rity  Schools  can  turn  the  Scale  of  Employments  from 
Husbandry  to  Trades,  or  from  Trades  to  Husbandry* 
juft  as  they  pleafe?  This  is  complimenting  them  with  a 
Power  which  the  whole  Legillature  can’t  pretend  to, 
unlefs  they  can  change  the  Profit  got  by  the  Labour  in 
one  and  the  other.  Trades  and  Employments  will 
take  their  natural  Courfe  where  Profit  diredts  them* 
Men  won’t  take  to  one  fort  of  Work,  or  place  out 
their  Children  to  it,  when  they  can  get  more  by  ano¬ 
ther  ;  unleft  their  particular  Difpofitions  of  Opportuni¬ 
ties  (which  it  is  not  in  the  Power  of  the  Legillature  to 
influence)  dired  them  to  a  worfe  Employment  rather 
thari'abetter,  ! 

But  allowing  they  had  this,  Power,  inftead  of  mak¬ 
ing  his  Complaint  ( of  this  difproportionate  want 
of  Hands)  an  Objedion  againft  Charity  Schools,  he 
ought  to  have  urged  it  as  a  Proof  of  the  Ufeful- 
nefs  of  the  Inftitution  of  them.  For  as  it  has 
been  lhewn  already,  that  the  Children  bound  out  by 
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and  Houfebreakers.— If  all  People  were  ftri&ly  honefi?  &(>  half  the  Smiths 
ip,  she  Nation  would  want  Employment. 
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this  Charity  in  London ,  would  not  take  to  Country 
linefs  otherwife  (except  a  few  of  the  more  couragious 
of  them  perhaps  to  the  Highway)  all  he  can  prove  from  it 
is,  that  the  Managers  don’t  make  all  the  Advantage  of 
this  Power  which  they  might  do.  The  Obje&ion  then 
ftould  be  Hated  thus.  4  The  Managers  of  Charity 
4  Schools  (fuch  is  the  Excellency  of  the  Inftitution) 

4  have  it  in  their  Power  to  do  eminent  Service  to  their 

•  <  _  _  ■'  * 

4  Country,  by  turning  the  Balance  of  Trades  and  Em- 
4  ployments  to  that  fide  where  Hands  are  mo  ft  wanted. 

4  Rut  this  Opportunity  is  negle&ed  by  the  Managers, 

4  who  fuffer  Trades  and  Employments  to  go  on  as  they 
4  would  otherwife.  *  Let  him  make  more  of  it  if  he 
can.  The  Truth  is,  theTruftees  ad  for  the  Children* 
as  their  Parents  would  or  ought  to  ad  for  them,  by 
putting  them  to  fuch  Employments  as  they  can  beft  get 
a  Maintenance  by ;  and  he  that  molt  con fu Its  thelnte- 
reft  of  a  Child  in  his  Education,  confults  the  Intereft 
of  the  Publick  the  moft. 

When  all  Trades  complain,  lays  he,  and  perhaps  juftiy, 
that  they  are  overftocked, you  manifeftly  injure  that  ‘Trade 
to  which  you  add  one  Member  more  than  would  flow  from 
the  Nature  of  Society  q.  The  View  he  mu  ft  fuppofe 
the  Managers  have,  is  the  Good  of  the  Children;  that 
without  Regard  to  the  Publick,  they  put  them  to  the 
xnoft  profitable  Trades  they  can  Now  to  any  other 
than  fuch  a  Politician  as  this,  it  would  have  been  a 
Demonftration,  that  whatever  Trades  are  moft  profita¬ 
ble  are  not  overlooked;  it  is  when  they  ceafe  to  be  pro¬ 
fitable,  and  then  only,  that  they  are  overftocked.  And 
as  foon  as  any  Trades  appear  to  be  overftocked  by  being 
found  to  be  not  fo  profitable,  the  Managers  from  the 
fame  Principle  of  Regard  to  the  Children  (or  what  he 
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would  choofe  to  call  a  petty  Reverence  for  [the  Poor  r) 
will  certainly  look  out  for  Trades  more  profitable, 
and  confeqtrently  not  overftocked.  It  is  thus  the  Pro¬ 
portion  as  to  Numbers  in  every  Trade  finds  itfelf  f,  and 
this  Proportion  is  neceflarily  confulted  by  all  Perfons, 
and  in  the  very  fame  Ad  in  which  they  confult  the  In«a 
tereft  of  the  Children  put  to  thofe  Trades. 

The  Foundation  he  goes  upon  to  prove  this  Condud 
in  the  Managers  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  State,  is,  that 
Abundance  of  hard  and  dirty  Labour  is  to  be  done ,  and 
courfe  Living  to  be  complied  yjith  :  JVhere ,  fays  he,  jhall 
we  find  a  better  Nurfery  for  thefe  Necejfities  than  the 
Children  of  the  Poor  1  ?  And  if  fuch  People  there  muji 
be  (fpeaking  of  the  Poor  that  fare  hard)  as  no  great  Na¬ 
tion  can  be  happy  without  vafi  Numbers  of  them ,  would 
not  a  veife  Lcgrflature  cultivate  the  Breed  of  them  with 
all  imaginable  Care ,  and  provide  againjl  their  Scarcity ,  as 
he  u  would  prevent  the  Scarcity  of  Provifion  itfelf  ?  No 
Man  would  be  poor  and  fatigue  himfelf  for  a  Livelihood , 
if  he  could  help  it  w.  The  Inference  is,  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  mud  take  care  they  (hould  be  poor,  andfo  lay  them 
under  aNecefiity  of  fatiguing  themfelves ;  or,  to  ufehis 
own  Expreflion,  The  Legiflature  mufi  provide  againft  a 
Scarcity  of  Poverty ,  as  they  would  prevent  Poverty  it 
felf  Why,  what  Harm  will  the  Scarcity  of  Poverty 
do  a  Nation?  It  wilJ  make  them  poor  by  making  Pro- 
vifions  fcarce  :  and  confequently  a  Plenty  of  Poverty 
may,  for  ought  we  know,  make  a  Nation  rich.  Nay, 
the  Author  will  prove  it  to  you  by  a  didind  Argument, 
as  big  with  Demondration  as  the  lad.  For  though  the 
fijort-fighted  Vulgar  in  the  Chain  of  Caufes  feldom  can 
fee  further  than  one  Link  ;  yet  thofe  who  can  enlarge  their 
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J/iew,  and  will  give  themfelves  the  Leifure  of  gazing  on 
the  Profpefi  of  concatenated  Events ,  may  fee  Good  fpring 
zip  and  pullulate  from  Evil,  as  naturally  as  Chickens  do 
from  Eggs  \  In  the  fame  manner  Riches  may  pullulate 
from  Poverty ,  Plenty  from  Luxury ,  and  Qhaftity  be  the 
natural  Effedl  of  tolerated  Stews . 

What  a  rare  EmifTary  this  would  make  for  an  over¬ 
grown  Statefman ,  who  had  fpent  his  Life  in  fatning  him - 
felf  with  the  Spoils  of  the  Nation  ?  When  he  had  by 
pinching  and  plundering  heaped  up  an  immenfe  Treafure^ 
he  would  tell  us,  it  ought  to  fill  every  good  Member  of 
the  Society  with  Joy  to  behold  (not  the  uncommon  Pro - 
fufenefs  of  his  Son  y,  for  that  is  but  a  trifling  Confidera- 
tion,  but)  what  a  noble  Foundation  he  has  laid  for  the 
future  Wealth  and  Grandeur  of  his  Country,  by  fuf- 
ficiently  providing  againfi  a  Scarcity  of  Poverty  among 
his  fellow  Subjects !  And  indeed  it  is  plain  from  the 
Title  of  his  Book,  he  fet  out  with  a  Refolution  to  write 
a  Panegyrick  upon  Men  of  Quality,  and  to  prove  that 
even  their  private  Life  has  a  Tendency  to  th zpublick 
Good. 

That  the  Author  is  not  injured  in  this  Reprefentation 
of  his  Politicks,  will  appear  from  two  or  three  other 
PafTages,  which  at  the  fame  Time  will  give  the  Reader 
a  better  Infight  into  the  reft  of  his  State  Opinions.  In 
€  free  Nation ,  where  Slaves  are  not  allowed  of  (he  feems 
to  think  it  wrong  that  they  are  not  allowed  of)  the  fur  eft 
Wealth  confifts  in  a  Multitude  of  laborious  Poor .  And 
again,  To  make  the  Society  happy ,  and  People  eafy  under 
the  meaneft  Circumftances ,  it  is  requifite  that  great  Num¬ 
bers  of  them  Jhould  be  poor  z;  and  he  has  wondered  for¬ 
merly ,  how  an  Engliftiman,  that  pretended  to  have  the. 
Honour  and  Glory  as  well  as  the  Welfare  of  his  Country 
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nt  Heart,  could  take  delight  in  the  "Evening  to  hear  an 
idle  Tenant  that  owed  him  above  a  Tear's  Rent  ridicul? 
the  French  for  wearing  wooden  Shoes ,  when  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  he  had  had  the  Mortification  of  hearing  the  great  King 
William,  that  ambitious  Monarch  (who  is  this  abufiye 
Writer  talking  of-?} —  openly  own  to  the  World,  and  with 
Grief  and  Anger  in  his  Looks ,  to  complain  of  the  exorbi¬ 
tant  Power  of  France  b  ?  So  that  becaufe  his  ambitious 
Majefly  (if  it  be  fafe  to  tranfcribe  from  him)  was  gra- 
cioufly  pleafed  in  a  Morning  with  Anger  in  his  Looks  to 
complain  of  the  exorbitant  Power  of  a  Prince  that  he  had 
a  perfonal  Averiion  to,  no  true  Engl ijh man  ought  to 
bear  with  the  Infolence  of  his  fawcy  Tenant  at  Night, 
for  (hewing  his  Archnefs  upon  wooden  Shoes.  At  this 
Didance  of  Time  we  are  told  the  Revolution  itfelf 
was  brought  about  to  refcue  us  from  wooden  Shoes ,  and 
fuch  other  Frieds  of  arbitrary  Power,  which  now 
(it  feems)  it  is  a  Crime,  for  all  but  Gentlefolks 
to  ridicule.  But  why  is  he  fo  offended  at  the  Landlord, 
who  we  are  told  felt  a  fenhble  Mortification  only  at 
hearing  King  William ,  with  Grief  and  Anger  in  his 
Looks,  complain  of  the  exorbitant  Power  of  France ; 
why  I  fay  does  he  blame  him  for  not  checking  the  Info¬ 
lence  of  his  Tenant,  whole  way  of  thinking  rather  fell 
in  with  the  King’s  Meafures  ?  For  in  common  Senfe, 
one  would  think  that  a  general  Averiion  to  wooden 
Shoes  fhould  make  People  pay  Taxes  the  more  chcar- 
fully  to  keep  wooden  Shoes  out  of  England ,  which  no 
doubt  the  fame  People  were  told  his  Majefty  of  France 
intended  to  make  a  Prefent  of  to  this  as  well  as  feme 
other  neighbouring  Nations  c.  No,  lays  the  Author, 
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their  Pofleflions,  Wives,  Children,  and  every  thing  that  is  near  and  dear  to 
them,  is  concern'd  in  the  prefent  Quarrel,  or  atleaft  may  be  influenced  by  it 
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it  was  the  Landlord’s  Duty,  if  he  had  the  Clary  as  well 
ms  the  Welfare  of  his  Country  at  Heart  c,  to  reconcile 
his  Tenants  to  wooden  Shoes,  and  other  Inftances  of 
coarfe  Living ;  that  they  might  five  up  the  Remainder, 
and  gladly  offer  it  as  an  humble  Tribute  of  their  Du¬ 
ty,  at  the  Feet  of  his  ambitious  Majefty.  For  when  a 
People  wear  wooden  Shoes,  or  no  Shoes  under  one  Prince, 
or  when  their  Liberties  are  precarious,  no  doubt  they 
will  contribute  their  Labour  and  Taxes  chearfully,  and 
fight  molt  manfully  to  prevent  a  change  of  Govern¬ 
ment. 

I  have  faid  that  the  Author  feems  to  lament  the 
want  of  Slaves.  Thofe  who  examine  into  the  real 
Opinions  of  the  Party,  will  foon  be  convinc¬ 
ed  they  have  not  Averfion  to  Slavery  they  would  be 
thought  to  have.  I  don’t  mean  that  they  have  any  In¬ 
clination  to  be  Slaves  themfelves ;  and  how  much  fo- 
ever  Virtue  fuch  a  Principle  in  itfelf  may  fuppofe,  it  is 
not  my  defign  to  rob  them  of  it.  But  I  think  it  is  pretty 
plain  they  all  want  to  be  Tyrants  in  their  Turn  *  that 
they  would  be  content  even  with  fome  fhare  of  Opprefi* 
fioii  from  their  Superiors,  provided  there  is  room  for 
them  to  exercife  the  fame  Tyranny  over  thofe  whofe 
Circumflances  have  placed  them  in  a  Station  below 
them.  And  indeed  where  there  is  a  Slavery  in  any  one 
Part,  it  is  next  to  impoffible  but  there  ftiould  be  a  Gra¬ 
dation  of  Slavery  through  the  whole.  Where  the  Com¬ 
monalty  are  Slaves  to  the  Gentry,  the  Gentry  will  be 
held  in  a  proportionate  Subordination  to  the  Nobility  or 
the  Prince.  The  true  Reafon  why  fome  Gentlemen  prefer 
aRepublick  to  any  other  Form  of  Government, is  only  the 
greater  Chance  each  Manhasto  (hare  in  thefupreme  Pow¬ 
er  himfelf,  while  the  Multitude  would  enjoy  no  more 
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Liberty  than  before.  Their  Condition  would  be  juft 
the  fame,  excepting  that  the  Number  of  thefe  fupreme 
Tyrants  would  be  increafed  over  them.  So  that  the 
common  Outcries  of  the  Party  for  Liberty,  which  are 
defign’d  to  catch  the  Ears  of  the  People,  and  give  good 
natured  Men  an  Opinion  of  their  Virtue  and  Modera¬ 
tion,  don’t  proceed  a  Jot  from  their  Love  to  Mankind, 
or  a  generous  Inclination  to  fee  a  People  happy,  but 
from  thofe  very  Principles  they  pretend  to  condemn. 
Mr.  Fletcher  of  Salt  on ,  a  noted  Republican,  has  writ  a 
Treatife  to  fhew  the  great  Ufefulnefs  of  Slaves  d,  and 
to  recommend  the  Confideration  of  this  Point  to  the 
Scotch  Parliament,  who  we  are  told  had  made  fome 
Advances  towards  it e.  And  indeed,  coniidering  the 
Temper  of  that  People,  their  Neighbours  will  think 
themfelyes  happy  if  they  never  introduce  Slavery  into 
any  other  Country  but  their  own. 

But  to  come  nearer  to  the  Point  we  fet  out  with : 
This  very  Writer,  this  Author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees 


d  7  have  not  room  to  give  a  particular  Account  of  this  Gentleman' s  Scheme: 
"But  it  feems  to  be  truly  worthy  of  him  and  his  Party.  In  the  mnfl  eflencial 
things  he  would  have  the  poor  People  to  be  free.  Would  the  Reader  guefs  what 
this  Republican  means  by  the  mojl  eflential  Things  ?  Why ,  he  fays,  excepting 
that  they  ihould  poflefs  nothing  and  might  be  fold,  they  might  fill  remain 
free,  and  live  very  comfortably.  And  what  is  it  to  be  fold  ?  A  Trifle  he  flays , 
nothing  but  an  Alienation  of  their  Service  without  their  Confent.  What  he 
fays  in  the  Words  juft  before  to  reconcile  the  People  to  his  Slavery  looks  more  like 
the  Infult  of  a  haughty  Tyrant  to  add  to  the  Cruelty  of  his  Power,  than  the  fe- 
riatts  Prcpofal  of  a  Member  of  Parliament.  Any  Man,  fays  he,  fhould  be 
punifhed  who  gives  them  the  opprobrious  Name  of  Slave. 

e  By  an  A£t  of  Parliament  in  the  Year  1779,  any  Subjefl  of  fufficient 
Eftate  i s.  allowed  to  take  the  Child  of  any  Beggar,  and  educate  him  for  hi& 
Services  which  Child  is  obliged  to  ferve  fuch  a  Matter  for  a  certain  Term 
of  Years;  and  that  Term  of  Years  extended  by  another  A61  made  in  the 
Year  1 5-97  for  Life.  So  that  here  is  a  great  Advance  towards  my  Propofn 
tion but  either  from  fome  Mittake  ( fays  the  honeft  Republican)  about  Chri- 
ttian  or  Civil  Liberty,  they  did  not  proceed  to  confider  theNecetticy  of  con¬ 
tinuing  that  Service  in  the  Children  of  fuch  Servants,  and  giving  their  Ma¬ 
ilers  a  Power  of  alienating  that  iService  to  whom  they  (hould  think  fit, 
F letch. 


has, 
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has,  in  another  ingenious  Tra£t  of  his,  writ  a  long  Pa- 
negyrick  upon  the  Condufl  of  Lewis  XIV.  particularly 
for  his  good  Policy  in  extirpating  the  Protedants  out  of 
France ,  and  from  the  Indance  of  that  Kingdom,  which 
he  tells  you  was  in  its  mofl  fiourijh'tng  Condition ,  when 
the  Country  People  were  always  poor  f ;  lays  it  down  as  a 
Piece  of  excellent  Politicks,  that,  where  the  Poor  fet  a 
fmall  JAalue  upon  themfelves ,  and  ejleem  the  better  fort  far 
above  their  own  Rank,  it  will  follow  they  will  work  much 
cheaper ,  and  be  content  to  live  much  meaner  than  where 
they  are  fo  haughty  s.*  To  which  Condition  confequently 
a  good  Patriot  ought  to  endeavour  to  bring  his  Coun¬ 
try.  You  fee  his  Opinion  of  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Pover¬ 
ty  and  Slavery,  is  not  any  thing  he  has  fallen  into  by 
chance,  but  appears  wherever  he  has  an  Opportunity  to 
fhew  it.  But  to  return  to  his  Objedlion. 

Since  then  Abundance  of  hard  and  dirty  Labour  is  to 
be  done ,  and  coarfe  Living  is  to  be  complied  with  ;  and 
fince  we  can  no  where  find  a  better  Nurfery  for  thefe 
Neceffities  than  the  Children  of  the  Poor ,  none  certainly 
being  nearer  to  it,  or  fitter  for  it h ;  (that  is,  none  being 
nearer  to  coarfe  Living,  or  nearer  to  Poverty,  than  the 
Poor ;  this  I  fay  being  fo)  he  is  afraid  Charity  Schools 
will  dedroy  thefe  Nurferies  of  the  Poor.  For  as  the 
Children  are  placed  out  to  better  Employments  than 
they  ought  to  be,  in  a  few  Years  there  will  be  W'ant  of 
People  to  do  hard  and  dirty  Labour  ;  there  will  be  a 
want  (fuppofe)  of  the  Black-Guard,  Scavengers,  and 
Night-workers.  But  certainly  there  can  be  no  want  of 
thefe  till  there  is  a  want  of  Poverty ;  for  there  always 
will  be  found  Numbers  enough  that  will  fubmit  to  the 
meaned  Offices  of  Life,  rather  than  fubmit  to  the  want 
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of  Bread  h.  Therefore  before  this  can  be  made  an 
Objedh’on  a  gain  ft  Charity  Schools,  it  mult  be  luppofed 
that  Charity  Schools  will  entirely  deftroy  the  Nurferies 
of  the  Poor,  and  make  all  People  rich.  So  that  all  this 
is  ultimately  an  Objedtion  againft  Wealth,  for  till  there 
is  a  general  Wealth  (at  fooneft)  there  can  be  no  fuch 
general  Grievance,  which  makes  it  (till  plainer,  that 
the  Author’s  Politicks  were  fairly  reprefented  be¬ 
fore  h 

But  to  filence  this  Objedtion  effedlually,  I  fhall  en¬ 
deavour  to  (hew,  firft,  that  what  he  grounds  it  upon  is 
not  true  in  fadt;  nor  indeed,  without  fuppofing  the 
greatefi  Abfurdity,  is  it  poflible  it  fhould  be  true.  And 
2dly,  allowing  it  to  be  true  in  never  fo  great  a  Degree, 
it  could  not  produce  the  Effedl  he  is  afraid  of. 

As  to  the  firft,  it  has  been  fhewn  already,  that  the 
Managers  of  Charity  Schools  don’t  take  Children  from 
the  Country,  that  would  otherwife  be  employed  in 
Husbandry,  and  place  them  out  to  Trades  m  London  : 
And  that  they  don’t  choofe  fuch  profitable  Trades  to 
place  the  Children  to  in  London ,  is  plain  from  hence* * 
He  won’t  deny,  that  the  Promoters  of  Charity  Schools 
in  general,  adt  upon  a  Preemption  that  they  are  ufeful^ 
and  confequently  it  is  natural  to  imagine  they  would  ex¬ 
tend  the  Ufe  of  them  as  far  as  pofiible.  Now  as  it  is 
apparently  true,  that  the  better  Trades  thefe  Children 
are  put  to,  the  more  Money  is  required  with  them,  fo 
the  placing  them  to  fuch  creditable  Callings  would  coik 
fine  the  Benefit  of  this  Charity  to  a  very  final  1  Nuffr 


h  P.  327.  The  Author  mil  confirm  this  himfclf  .  For  the  abfilute  Neceffiry  all 
(land  in  for  Vi&tral-s  and  Drink-,  and  in  cold  Climates  forCloachs  and  Lodg¬ 
ing,  makes  them  fubmit  to  any  thing  that  can  be  bore  with.  He  carries  the 
Matter  yet  farther.  The  greareft  Hardfhips  are  look’d  upon  as  folid  Plea- 
fur  es  when  they  keep  a  Man  from  ftarving,* 

• 1  See  Itk'smfe  p,  327,  where  Joe  fays}  if  no  Cody  did  want  no  Body  would 
work. 
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ber,  and  fo  deftroy  the  very  Defign  the  Promoters  of  \t 
mull  befuppofed  to  a  &  upon.  He  allows  himfelf  elfe- 
where  (for  Contradi&ion  is  extremely  familiar  to  him) 
that  the  Governors  of  Charity  Schools  don't  deliberate  fo 
much  what  ‘Trade  is  the  befl,  but  what  *1  radefmen  they 
can  get  that  will  take  the  Boys  with  fuch  a  Sum  k.  It 
feems  Frugality  is  what  they  chiefly  aim  at:  And  a  little 
Enquiry  will  confirm  it  to  him,  that  the  Sums  given  in 
placing  out  the  Children  is  never  fuch  as  would  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  any  profitable  Trade  ;  however,  the 
Hopes  of  their  Sobriety,  Honefiy  and  Indufiry  may 
now  and  then  fupply  the  want  of  a  larger  Sum.  In 
fhort,  he  will  find  that  the  meanefl  Trades  among  us 
expedl  as  much  with  a  Child  of  the  fame  Age,  as  is  ge¬ 
nerally  given  with  a  Charity  Boy.  For  as  to  the  moll 
fordid  naufeous  Offices  of  Life  (let  them  be  called 
Trades  if  he  pleafes)  they  are  fuch  as  very  few  can  live 
by  alone.  He  won’t  find  many  that  are  bound  to  the 
Trade  of  Shoe-cleaning,  and  fcarce  any  that  ferve  an 
Apprenticeflfip  to  the  Myftery  of  Night- working.  Be¬ 
tides,  that  there  can  never  be  a  want  of  Hands  in  thofe 
Employments  where  there  is  fo  little  Skill  or  Money 
required  to  let  up  with.  The  Refufe  of  other  Trades, 
fuch  as  are  defedtive  either  in  their  Capacity  or  Fortune 
for  better  Bufinefs,  will  always,  it  is  feared,  furniffi 
a  larger  Supply  for  fuch  Offices  than  the  Neceffities  of 
Mankind  will  ever  require.  England  mud  indeed  be 
the  happieft  Spot  upon  Earth  1  before  there  can  be  a  want 
of  them.  Nay,  even  allowing,  idl\  That  this  Chari¬ 
ty  was  ever  fo  lavifhly  difpofed  of,  that  all  the  Children 
were  placed  out  to  the  moll  creditable  Callings,  that 
this  Condudl  of  the  Managers  (or  rather  that  fome 
Miracle  from  Heaven)  Ihould  at  once  deftroy  the  Nur- 
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fines  of  the  Poor ,  and  create  a  general  Plenty  through¬ 
out  the  Land,  it  could  never  occafion  a  Scarcity  of 
Hands  for  the  meanefl  Employments  in  Life. 

If  Poverty  implies  a  want  of  Neceffaries  for  Suf- 
tenance,  it  is  indeed  fomewhat  pofitive  and  abfolute. 
But  this  fort  of  Poverty  our  Laws  have  flridlly  pro¬ 
vided  againd,  and  it  is  what  the  Objedlion  fuppofes  an 
entire  Abfence  of.  When  we  talk  of  the  poor  People 
of  England,  we  mean  the  People  that  live  by  doing 
hard  and  dirty  Labour  ;  and  in  this  Senfe  of  the  Word, 
Poverty  is  fomewhat  as  much  relative  or  comparative  as 
Wealth  is:  And  if  fo,tho’ never  fo great  an  Addition  were 
made  to  the  Property  of  the  People  in  general,  yet  as  there 
would  dill  be  different  Degrees  of  Wealth  ;  fo  in  Com- 
parifon  to  thofe  of  better  Fortune,  fome  would  ftill  be 
counted  poor,  or  leTs  rich ;  and  all  fuch  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  the  fame  Offices  poor  People  do  now.  No, 
fays  the  Author,  if  no  Body  did  want,  no  Body  would 
work  m.  If  he  means,  if  no  Body  did  want  Bread,  no 
Body  would  work,  it  is  falfe  infadt.  Every  Day’s  Ex¬ 
perience  ffiews,  that  fome  People  will  labour  as  hard 
to  improve  their  Income,  or  heap  up  Wealth,  as  others 
to  earn  their  daily  Bread,  and  will  condefcend  to  any 
Employments  for  this  Purpofe.  Mens  Wants  are  their 
Defires.  Till  Bounds  are  fet  to  thefe,  thofe  are  not  fa- 
tisfied.  This  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be  the 
Temper  of  Mankind. 

The  only  Effedt  then  this  greater  Plenty  would  have, 
is,  that  People  would  be  better  paid  for  performing 
thofe  mean  Offices  than  they  are  now,  which  does  not 
affedl  the  Welfare  of  the  Publick  one  Way  or  other- 
When  there  is  a  Scarcity  of  Men  in  one  Employment 
more  than  others,  fuch  Work  will  grow  dear.  But 
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this  can  never  reach  to  any  great  Excels,  becaufe 
fuch  Dearnefs  will  encourage  others  to  take  np  the 
fame  Employment.  By  which  Means  the  Price  of  the 
Labour  will  foon  lefTen  again.  This  will  be  the  Cafe 
conflantJy  and  in  all  Places  from  the  natural  Courfe 
of  Things,  let  the  Scarcity  of  fuch  Labour  arifb  from 
Plenty  or  any  other  Caufe.  And  in  this  View  again  it 
appears,  that  the  Proportion  as  to  Numbers  in  every 
‘Trade  finds  itfelf  n. 

Suppofe  for  Indance  there  was  a  Scarcity  of  Chim¬ 
ney-Sweepers;  the  Price  of  their  Work  mud  immedi¬ 
ately  rife,  and  the  Bufinefs  itfelf  would  in  fome  Pro¬ 
portion  become  creditable  as  it  grew  profitable.  For 
where  there  is  no  Difhonedy  in  a  Profeffion  (and  too 
often  where  there  is)  Reputation  and  Refped  will  fol¬ 
low  Profit  at  no  great  Didance.  Others  would  foon 
take  up  the  fame  Employment,  till  Numbers  funk  the 
Value  of  it  to  the  old  Standard. 

To  apply  the  fame  way  of  Reafoning  to  the  other 
Part  of  the  Objedion.  As  the  Proportion  of  Numbers 
in  different  Trades  finds  itfelf  fo  will  the  Proportion  of 
Numbers  between  Handicrafts  and  Husbandry.  That 
is,  where  there  is  a  Scarcity  of  Hands  in  one,  and  the 
Labour  by  that  Means  grows  dear,  it  will  be  an  En¬ 
couragement  to  the  others,  who  find  themfelves  crowd¬ 
ed,  to  leave  this  and  take  to  that  ;  at  lead  it  will  be  a 
Reafon  for  Parents  and  other  Trudees  for  Children  to 
bind  them  at  fird  where  there  is  this  Scarcity,  and  fo  by 
confulting  the  Intered  of  thofe  under  their  Care,  they 
mud  contribute  to  the  fupplying  the  Defed  of  Num¬ 
bers  complained  of  in  the  others.  The  Scarcity  in  one 
Is  a  kind  of  natural  Drain  for  the  Superfluities  of  the 
red  ;  or  they  are  like  a  Pair  of  Scales, that  gently  move 
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op  and  down,  and  are  never  far  from  an  exadt  Balance 
So  little  is  it  in  the  Power  of  the  Legiflature  them- 
felves,  much  lefs  the  Managers  of  Charity  Schools,  to 
turn  this  Balance  as  they  pleafe. 

This  is  not  only  true  from  the  Reafon  of  the  Cafe, 
but  confirmed  likewife  by  Experience.  A  little  Enqui¬ 
ry  would  convince  the  Reader,  with  how  little  Truth 
the  Author  affirmed,  that  all  ‘ trades  and  Handicrafts  are 
overjlocked0 ,  and  every  where  in  the  Country  the  Farmer 
wants  Hands  p.  Perhaps  there  is  not  one  Handicraft  in 
London ,  of  thofeefpecially  that  minifier  to  Luxury,  buc 
where  the  Mafier  complains  of  a  Scarcity  of  Hands. 
I  fhall  trouble  the  Reader  but  with  one  Infiance.  Let 
it  be  in  that  Trade  that  the  Author  particularly  refers  to 
himfelf.  Such,  he  fays,  is  the  unreafonable  Vein  of  pet¬ 
ty  Reverence  for  the  Poor  that  runs  through  this  Nation , 
that  'Journeymen  Faylors  go  to  Law  with  their  Majlers 
and  are  objlinate  in  a  wrong  Caufe ,  yet  they  mujl  be  pi~ 
tied q.  Whether  the  Journeymen  were  in  the  wrong  or 
no,  is  not  very  material  :  But  one  may  give  a  fhrewd 
guefs  it  is  more  than  he  knows  ;  unlefs  from  the  fame 
Vein  of  Liberty  that  runs  through  his  whole  TAeatife, 
he  concludes  them  to  be  in  the  wrong,  becaufe  they  are 
Servants ,  and  were  contending  with  their  Majlers.  The 
Mafiers  themfelves  however  were  not  fo  fure  of  the 
journeymens  being  in  the  wrong  as  to  venture  their 
Caufe  in  lVeftminfter-Hall\  But  thought  the  fafefi  Way 
of  proving  them  fo,  was  to  call  for  an  Adi  of  Power, 
and  fo  put  an  end  to  the  Difpute.  This  it  feems  they 
had  Intereft  enough  to  procure.  An  A 61  pals’q  that  re¬ 
duced  the  journeymens  Wages,  and  fix’d  it  at  one 
Price,  let  the  different  Skill  and  Abilities  of  the  Work¬ 
men  be  what  they  would  :  And  in  order  to  have  it  punc- 
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tually  obeyed,  the  Mailers  were  laid  under  Penalties  if 
they  ever  gave  more.  The  Confequence  of  this  is,  that 
at  prefent  perhaps  there  is  not  one  Mailer  Taylor  with¬ 
in  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  who  does  not  every  Day  run 
therifqueof  the  Penalty  (or Tome  Way  or  other  evade 
it)  by  giving  more  Wages  than  he  ever  did  before  the 
palling  the  Ad  r.  Does  this  happen  becaufe  Handi¬ 
crafts  are  overlooked  ?  And  is  it  not  by  Miftake  that 
he  fays  in  the  next  Words,  that  murmuring  Weav¬ 
ers  mufl  be  relieved ,  and  have  fifty  filly  'Things,  done  to 
humour  them  ? 

Nor  is  it  true  that  the  Farmer  wants  Hands  fo  much 
more  than  the  Tradefman.  Let  him  go  into  any  Coum 
try  Parilh,  and  ask  if  the  Farmers  are  willing  to  take  a 
healthy  Boy  at  nine  or  ten  Years  old  for  the  fake  of  his 
Service  the  next  fourteen  Years?  If  he  finds  they  refufe 
this  without  the  Advance  of  fome  Money  to  them  be- 
fides;  if  they  confider  the  taking  even  fiuch  PariHi  Chil¬ 
dren  as  a  Burthen,  then  I  prefume  it  is  a  Proof  that  there 
is  not  this  difproportionate  Scarcity  of  Hands.  I  don’t 
mean  that  Hands  are  not  at  all  wanted  in  Husbandry, 
Perhaps  they  are  wanted  here  as  much  as  in  Trades ; 
and  the  Reafon  of  this  Scarcity  in  both  fhall  be  taken 
Notice  of  by  and  by.  But  it  is  hoped  it  appears  by  this 

Time  that  it  is  not  owing  to  Charity  Schools. 

What  the  Author  of  the  Ejfay  has  hitherto  infilled 

upon  is,  that  Charity  Schools  dellroy  the  Nurferies  for 
the  NeceJJities  of  Life ,  or  the  Nurferies  of  the  Poor 
(which  it  has  been  proved  it  is  impofiible  fhould  happen, 
till  all  People  become  rich,  if  it  happens  at  all)  and  de- 
flroying  thefe  Nurferies  of  Poor,  he  thinks,  mult  make 
the  Nation  poor,  by  making  Provifions  fcarce.  But  I 


*  Excepting  only  for  that  fhort  Space  of  Time,  in  which,  from  an  ima 
.ginary  Plenty  of  Money,  the  Value  of  Labour  as  well  as  of  every  Thing  elfe 
was  over-rated. 
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would  not  be  underftood  from  hence  that  he  has  avert¬ 
ed  this  throughout  the  whole  Etfay.  For  this  would  be 
but  one  Abfurdity ;  and  though  a  pretty  great  one,  would 
(hew  however  fome  Confifiency  in  Blunder.  But  he 
has  a  peculiar  Art  to  be  very  inconfiftent,  to  fhift  Sides 
in  his  Objections,  to  afifert  direCt  Contraries,  and  (till 
be  as  wrong  as  ever.  He  has  found  out  that  the  Go¬ 
vernors  of  Charity  Schools,  though  they  intend  to 
make  all  the  Children  rich  by  putting  them  to  profitable 
Callings,  yet  they  labour  under  that  (trange  Fatality, 
that  almoft  all  the  ?vlafiers  they  put  them  to,  take  the 
Money  and  then  leave  the  Prentices  in  the  Lurch ;  by 
which  it  feems  as  if  we  intended  nothing  more  than  to 
have  a  perpetual  Nurfery  for  Charity  Schools  r.  4  Charity 
‘Schools  are  very  mifchievou-s,  beCaufe  they  difappoint 
‘  the  Care  of  the  Legifiature,  whofe  Wifdom  is  feen  in 
‘  cultivating  the  Breed  of  Poor,  and  providing  againft  the 
‘Scarcity  of  them;  without  a  Plenty  of  which  Provifi* 
‘ons  would  grow  fcarce  h  For  Charity  Schools  deprive 
‘  us  of  the  Nurfery  for  the  Necefiities  of  Life  u  ;that  is, 
‘the  Children  of  the  Poor.  Again  2dly, Charity  Schools 
‘are  very  mifchievous,  becaule  they  create  a  perpetual 
‘  Nurfery  for  Charity  Schools  w;  that  is,  they  create  a  per- 
‘petual  Nurfery  of  Poor. 

One  Word  more  before  we  leave  this  Objection  ;  it 
is  to  give  an  Infiancc  of  the  Author’s  Candor  in  his 
Account  of  thefe  Charities.  His  T  urn  here  is  to  (hew, 
that  Charity  Schools  create  Poverty .  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Mailers  leave  their  Prentices  in  the  Lurch,  for 


f  P.  343.  and  344. 

1  P.  327.  It  fuch  People  there  mutt  be,  as  no  great  Nation  can  be  happy 
without  vaft  Numbers  of  them,  would  not  a  wile  LegifLuirc  cultivate  the 
Breed  of  them  with  all  imaginable  Care,  and  provide  againft  their  Scarcity 
as  he  would  prevent  the  Scarcity  of  Provifion  itfelf  ?  NoJ'Man  would  be 
poor  and  fatigue  himfelf  for  a  Livelihood  if  he  could  help  itj— — — if  no  Bd- 
dy  did  want  no  Body  would  work. 
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few  Men  of  Subftance  and  Experience  will  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  thefe  Children  x.  An  Infinuation  fo  fevere  and 
ill-natured  lure  mud  have  been  grounded  upon  long 
Experience  and  Obfervation.  He  mud  be  pofitive  that 
Tradefmen  generally  infill  upon  more  Money  with  a 
Charity  Child,  than  they  would  be  content  to  receive 
with  another.  And  fuch  Convi£h*on  no  doubt  he  has 
met  with,  which  made  him  complain  juft  before,  that 
truly  now  a-days,  when  a  Boy  or  a  Girl  are  wanted  for 
any  fmall  Service  (and  in  fuch  only  we  may  well  think 
it  is  that  they  are  employed)  we  reckon  it  our  Duty  to 
employ  Charity  Children  before  any  other . 

Since  then  a  general  Plenty,  be  it  ever  fo  great,  could 
not  occalion  a  Scarcity  of  Hands  for  the  moll  dirty 
and  laborious  Work,  it  is  lefs  to  be  imagined,  that  any 
Pretence  to  a  Superiority  of  Under  Handing  from  the  little 
low  Accomplilhments  of  Reading  and  Writing  can  be 
attended  with  fuch  a  formidable  EfFedfc.  If  an  adual 
Improvement  of  every  Man’s  Fortune  could  not  make 
them  defpife  fuch  Labour,  Qualifications  that  only  put 
them  into  a  Capacity ,  that  only  give  them  a  Chance  for 
this  Improvement  of  their  Fortune,  could  never  occa* 
lion  fo  extraordinary  a  Pride.  If  Charity  Children  can 
find  Employment  more  beneficial  to  themfelves  by  the 
Help  of  fuch  Education,  than  they  could  otherwife, 
thePublick  likewife  receive  a  Benefit  by  their  Educati¬ 
on.  If  there  is  no  room  for  this,  and  better  Employ¬ 
ments  are  full,  Neceflity  would  foon  reconcile  them  to 
the  hardelt  Labour.  Befides  it  fliould  be  remembred, 
that  that  fort  of  Pride  which  lhews  itfelf  in  fcorning 
the  low  Employments  of  Life,  arifes  only  from  the 
Experience  of  a  better  Way  of  Living,  which  can’t  be 
the  Cafe  here.  All  that  are  placed  out  from  thefe 
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Schools,  or  otherwifedifpofeof  themfelvesfrom  thence, 
afford  Notice  enough  to  them  that  day  behind,  of  what 
kind  of  Labour  they  are  to  expedt :  So  that  a  thorough 
Convidion,  that  thefe  Children  are  intended  for  the 
lower  Stations  of  Life,  grows  up  with  their  earlieft 
Education.  That  fond  Opinion  that  People  entertain 
of  their  Fitnefs  for  better  Employments  than  they  can 
get  into,  is  the  mere  Effed  of  miftaken  Prudence;  the 
Experience  of  which,  or  a  continued  Failure  of  Sue- 
cefs,  mud  put  them  upon  other  Meafures. 

In  fhort,  Reading  and  Writing  are  ufeful  Qualifica¬ 
tions,  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are,  thofe  who  poffefs 
them,  may  as  reafonably  fet  a  greater  Price  upon  their 
Time  and  Labour  o«n  Account  of  that  greater  Ufeful- 
nefs,  as  others  who  are  pofTeffed  of  better  Skill,  or 
better  Strength,  or  any  Quality  which  they  hold  in  a 
greater  Degree  than  others.  If  Reading  and  Writing 
are  found  to  be  quite  ufelefs ,  or  but  very  little  ufeful ;  if 
I  fay  they  find  the  World  entertains  this  low  Opinion 
of  their  Value,  why  fhould  we  think  that  their  own 
Senfe  of  thefe  Qualifications  fhould  not  be  influenced 
by  the  Opinion  the  reft  of  the  World  has  of  them? 
Why  muft  vte  be  fo  perverfe  in  the  Cafe  of  Charity 
Children,  as  to  think  that  their  Opinion  of  themfelves 
(above  all  others)  muft  run  counter  to  Truth,  Reafon, 
and  the  common  Sentiments  of  Mankind  ?  But  Read¬ 
ing  and  Writing  are  certainly  of  ule  in  every  Station 
of  Life,  and  as  the  Learning  of  them  does  not  prevent 
the  Attainment  of  other  more  ufeful  Qualities,  what 
Reafon  can  be  urged  againft  it,  that  won’t  prove  as 
ftrongly  againft  the  Acquifition  of  any  other  Sort  or 
Degree  of  Knowledge  or  Skill  ?  Nay,  that  won’t  prove 
as  much  againft  the  Benefit  of  our  natural  Endow¬ 
ments,  or  the  Ufe  of  two  Eyes,  or  two  Hands.  But 
ir  is  vain  to  think  of  pulhing  fucha  Writer  as  he  is,  to 

any 
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any  Abfurdity  that  he  won’c  avow.  Two  Eyes  and 
two  Hands  are  prejudicial ;  and  fo  are  all  the  Gifts  and 
Munificence  of  Heaven ,  and  all  the  Bounties  and  Benefits 
of  Nature.  They  are  the  Necejfities ,  the  Vices ,  the 
Imperfections  of  Man ,  that  are  the  great  Springs  of 
publick  Happinefs,  and  contain  in  them  the  Seeds  of  all 
Arts ,  Induftry  and  Labour'1.  But  it  is  the  Nature  of 
Bleffings  to  be  always  prejudicial \ 

But  fuppofing  what  has  hitherto  been  faid  upon  this 
Head,  to  be  inconclufive  ;  fuppofing  that  to  be  able  to 
read  and  write  fnould  occafion  fo  extraordinary  a  Pride, 
as  to  make  People  choofe  to  continue  idle  and  run  a 
Hazard  of  darving,  rather  than  work  and  eat;  yet  as 
this  can  only  arife  from  a  Comparifon  of  themfelves 
with  others  who  want  thofe  Accomplilhments,  it  can 
lad  no  longer  than  there  is  room  for  that  Comparifon. 
But  it  is  notorious  even  at  prefent,  that  Reading  and 
Writing  are  grown  too  common  to  leave  much  room 
for  any  fuch  ridiculous  Pride.  What  then  will  be  the 
Cafe  in  another  Age,  if  Charity  Schools  fliould  make 
a  proportionable  Progrefs  ?  Therefore  if  we  Ihould  al¬ 
low  ever  fo  much  Weight  in  this  Obje&ion,  and  Cha¬ 
rity  Schools  from  other  Confiderations  can  be  fhewn  to 
be  ufeful,it  can’t  be  a  Reafon  for  the  abolijhing  of  them, 
but  rather  for  the  making  them  univerfal.  For  when 
^//,  or  the  Generality  of  the  People  are  polfeffed  of  thefe 
Qualifications,  it  will  be  much  the  fame  thing  in  the 
prefent  Cafe,  as  if  none  at  all  had  them.  Now  as  it  is 
prefumed  the  Author  of  the  EJfay ,  and  his  Friends, 
have  no  great  Hopes  ever  to  fee  them  utterly  abolijhed , 
the  next  prudent  thing  they  can  do,  if  they  would  adt 
confidently,  is  to  promote  them,  and  make  them  as 


y  p.  424. 

*  Biddings  prejudicial.  See  the  h.&tx  under  the  Word  Bleffings. 
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extenfive  as  podible.  The  Labours  of  this  Writer  may 
have  gone  a  great  Way  towards  putting  an  end  to  them, 
but  yet  if  he  (hould  be  able  utterly  to  extirpate  them, 
how  does  he  know  but  Charity  Children  may  always 
continue  by  fuch  another  Trick  as  the  Hugonets  do  in 
in  France 3  ? 

But  betides  that  Vanity  and  Pride  are  the  natural  Eifedls 
of  Knowledge  (which  Purely  are  often  owing  to  another 
Caufe  b)  he  has  other  Reafons  againd  it.  I  don’t  mean 
the  knowing  only  how  to  read  and  write,  but  Knowledge 
in  general.  Charity  Schools  are  very  mifchievous,  by 
making  the  People  more  wife  and  knowing,  than  is 
confident  either  with  the  Good  of  the  State  or  Religi¬ 
on.  He  had  before  made  Ignorance,  Folly ,  and  Credu¬ 
lity,  necejfary  Ingredients  in  the  Mixture  of  Society  c. 
And  in  the  EJfay  againd  Charity  Schools,  he  fays, 
To  make  the  Society  happy ,  and  People  eafy  under  the 
meanejl  Circumftances  (Purely  he  means  under  Slavery) 
it  is  necejfary  that  great  Numbers  Jhould  be  ignorant  as 
well  as  poor  d.  And  Great  Britain  at  this  Time  wants 
Ignorance  to  be  happy  e.  And  froould  a  Horfe  kno  w  as 
much  as  a  Man ,  he  Jhould  not  defire  to  be  his  Rider  £. 
Infinuations  of  too  dangerous  a  Nature  to  bear  being 
examined!  As  to  Religion,  he  fays,  the  m'ft  knowing 
and  polite  Part  of  a  Nation  have  every  where  the  leaft 
Share  of  it,  and  Ignorance  is,  to  a  Proverb,  counted  to 
be  the  Mother  of  Devotion  g.  It  is  not  to  be  expe&ed 


3  It'  is  very  much  owing  to  the  great  Number  of  Hugonots  that  have  al¬ 
ways  been  in  France,  fince  the  late  utter  Extirpation  of  them,  that  that 
Kingdom,  &c.  p.64.  1 A  Edit.  p.  93.  ad  and  3d  Edit. 

b  My  Vanity  I  could  never  conquer,  fo  well  as  I  could  wiflh ;  and  I  am 
too  proud  to  commit  Crimes,  Fab.  of  the  "Bees,  p.  472..  .Find  again ,  we  art 
told ,  that  the  Spaniards,  from  a  knowing,  acute  and  rich  Nation,  arc.  now 
become  a  fenfelefs,  flow,  proud  and  beggarly  People,  p.  2143  and  21/. 
c  See  the  Index  under  the  Word  Ignorance,  and  p.  10 6. 
d  P.  328. 

«  See  the  Index  under  the  KWIgnorance,  and  p.  379. 
fP.  331.  ®  P.  3°4- 
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that  Religion  fhould  receive  better  Ufage  at  his  Hands, 
when  the  civil  Government  itfelf  cannot  fcape  his  A- 
bufe. 

But  inftead  of  entring  into  a  particular  Examination 
of  the  Importance  of  what  he  has  offered  in  favour  of 
Ignorance,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  offer  fome  Reafons 
for  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Knowledge,  which  will  ferve 
for  a  Balance  on  the  other  Side. 

In  the  firft  Place  it  made  the  mod  confiderable  Argu¬ 
ment  againff  the  Schifm  Bill ;  that  fort  of  Knowledge 
particularly  that  is  taught  in  Charity  Schools  h. 

But  as  appealing  to  the  Authority  of  eminent  Men  to 
prove  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Knowledge  would  look  as 
much  like  a  Ridicule  upon  them,  as  to  quote  their  G~ 
pinion  to  prove  the  Ufefulnefsof  Wealth  ( which  the 
Author  here  puts  upon  the  fame  Foot  and  as  it  is 
feared  he  is  not  eafy  to  be  convinced  that  his  Opinions 
are  wrong,  from  being  fhewn  that  they  have  a  wicked 
Tendency  (thefe  things  I  fay  confidered)  I  fh all  have 
Recourfe  to  other  Arguments  to  prove  the  Ufefulnefs 
of  Knowledge,  the  Force  of  which  one  may  venture 
to  fay  it  won’t  be  eafy  to  withffand.  As  fir  ft,  4  The 
4  more  our  Knowledge  is  enlarged,  the  more  will  our 
4  Wants  be  multiplied,  and  the  more  our  Wants  and 
4  Neceffities  are  multiplied,  the  greater  Variety  of 
4  Trades  and  Employments  are  required  to  fupply  them  k ; 


h  That  the  Bill  tended  to  introduce  Ignorance,  and  its  infeparable  Attend¬ 
ants,  Snperjiition  and  Irreligion-,  that  in  many  Country  Towns,  Reading  and 
Writing  were  chiefly  fupported  by  Diflenters,  not  only  for  the  Benefit  and 
Inftrudtion  of  theirown  Children,  but  likewife  of  thofe  of  the  poor  Church¬ 
men:  So  that  the  fupprefling  thefe  Schools  would  in  fome  Places  fupprefs 
the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Lord  Halifax's  Speech. 

i  p.  328.  It  is  requifire  that  great  Numbers  of  them  fhould  be  ignorant 
as  well  as  poor. 

k  p.424,425'.  Whilfl  we  are  employed  in  fupplying  theinfinice  Variety  of 
our  Wants,  which  will  ever  be  multiplied  as  our  Knowledge  is  enlarged, 
and  our  Defires  encreafe.  And  p.  328.  Knowledge  both  enlarges  and  multiplies 
mr  Defires.  And  p.  467.  From  thofe  very  Neceffities  and  nothing  elfe, 
-life  all  Trades  and  Employments. 
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*  and  the  greater  Variety  of  Trade  and  Manufactures, 
4  the  more  eafily  a  Society  may  be  rendered  a  rich,  po- 

*  tent,  and  flouriftiing  People  \  ’  For  the  Proof  of  the 
feveral  Parts  of  this  Argument  I  would  recommend  the 
Reader  to  the  Pages  referred  to  underneath,  and  be  ex- 
cufed  the  Trouble  of  proving  them  my  felf. 

Another  Argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  Autho¬ 
rity  of  a  Book,  that  won’t  fuffer  by  a  Quotation  of  it, 
for  this  or  any  other  Purpofe.  What  I  mean  is,  Free 
'Thoughts  on  Religion ,  the  Church ,  and  national  Happi- 
nefs,  by  B.  M.  a  Piece  referred  to  once  or  twice  before. 
I  am  very  little  concerned  what  Opinion  the  Reader  is 
pleafed  to  entertain  of  thefe  Free  Thoughts ,  (nice  in  the 
prefent  Quedion  it  mud  be  allowed  to  be  more  than 
equal  to  all  other  Authorities  put  together. 

To  (hew  the  temporal  Conyeniencies  of  Knowledge , 
the  Author  fays,  that  Priefl-craft%  that  Source  of  all  bu~ 
man  Mifery ,  is  the  Offspring  of  Ignorance ,  In  how  ma¬ 
ny  well  chofen  Indances  does  he  make  appear  what  he 
promifed  in  the  Preface,  Their  (the  Clergy’s)  Zeal  and 
Inveteracy  againft  human  Learning ,  in  order  to  breed  Ig¬ 
norance  and  Superfiition  m,  particularly  their  dejlroying 
of  Pictures  and  mutilating  of  Statues  n.  And  again  ;  It 
is  the  common  Opinion ,  that  the  Wars  and  Devaflationsy 
occajioned  by  the  frequent  Irruptions  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  introduced  Barbarifm  into  Italy,  and  were  the 
only  Caufe  of  that  profound  Ignorance  that  fo  univerfally 
overfpread  the  Empire  for  feveral  Ages  :  But  this  is 
wronging  the  Clergy ,  who  thoroughly  underflan  ding  their 
Interejl  affifted  the  Growth  of  it  with  fo  much  Applica¬ 


nt,  42. y.  Thegreater  the  Variety  of  Trade  and  Manufactures,  the  greatar 
Number  may  be  contained  in  a  Society,  and  the  ^more  they  may  His 
aiendred  a  rich,  potent  and  flourilhing  People. 
m  Preface  to  the  Free  Thoughts,/.  7, 

? P.  Ibid. p.  iji.' 
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tion.  For  Knowledge  is  the  Bane  of  Prieft-craft  °.  To 
lhew  the  fpiritual  Mifchiefs  of  Ignorance,  how  plainly 
has  the  fame  Author  proved,  that  the  Vulgar’s  Incapa¬ 
city  hinders  them  from  being  affedled  with  true  Holinefs 
and  Spirituality  p  ?  How  handfomely  does  he  lament, 
that  few  have  Lei  fare  and  Ability  both  to  read  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  Scriptures ,  as  they  ought ,  for  the  thorough  un¬ 
der  funding  of  them  ?  Indeed  the  next  Words,  for  want 
of  proper  Caution,  have  carried  the  Complaint  fome- 
what  too  far.  It  looks  more  like  an  Opinion  of  the 
Conclave  at  Rome ,  or  a  Refolution  of  the  Council  of 
Trent*  than  like  the  Sentiments  of  a  Free-Thinker  on 

r 

Religion  q;  that  all  have  not  Knowledge  fufficient  to  work 
out  their  own  Salvation1'.  Now  if  the  want  of  this 
Knowledge  in  the  Vulgar  be  of  fuch  damnable  Confe- 
quence,  the  fupplying  them  with  it  mud  in  Proportion 
be  a  Benefit;  and  therefore  this  Writer  fure  mud  be  a 
Friend  to  Charity  Schools.  He  won’t  pretend  to  fay 
this  want  of  Knowledge  the  Vulgar  labour  under,  this 
want  of  Ability  to  read  and  underfund  the  Scriptures ,  is 
a  Reafon  why  the  Clergy  fnould  take  the  Scriptures  and 
other  Books  out  of  their  Hands,  as  being  dangerous 
for  the  Vulgar  to  meddle  with.  It  can’t  be  in  this  Senfe 
that  he  intended  what  was  quoted  from  him  juft  now; 
nor  can  he  hint  at  fuch  a  Thing  in  the  Words  that  fol¬ 
low,  No  Set  of  Men  are  more  abfolutely  necejfary  than 
fpiritual  Guides ,  to  lead  us  in  the  difficult  Path  of  Vir¬ 
tue ,  and  Jhew  us  the  Way  to  eternal  Happlnefs f :  Becaufe 
this,  I  am  afraid,  would  be  to  countenance  Prieft-craft 
In  a  very  great  Degree  ;  a  Charge  of  all  others  he  pre¬ 
tends  to  deferve  the  leaft.  But  ftrange  things  of  this 

®  P.  iso, and  ifi.  p  Pref.  p.  6, 

n  Free  Thoughts  on  Religion,  &c. 
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kind  have  happened.  The  infamous  and  execrable  Va¬ 
nin!  \  who  we  are  told,  died  a  Martyr  for  Atheifm  u, 
writ  a  Defence  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  if  you 
will  take  his  own  Word  for  it,  had  fome  Thoughts  of 
dying  a  Martyr  for  Church  Authority  here  in  London  w, 
though  he  certainly  dreamt  the  whole  Tranfadlion, 
fnen  waked  in  a  Fright,  and  gave  the  World  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  it. 

The  Reader  is  defired  to  compare  thefe  Paftages  which, 
prove  the  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  Inconveniences 
of  Ignorance  among  the  Vulgar,  with  what  is  cited  be¬ 
fore  from  the  Effay  again!!  Charity  Schools ;  by  which 
we  doubt  not  it  will  appear  true  (what  we  promifed  to 
ftiew  juft  now)  that  the  Author  of  the  Fable  has  been 
eftedtually  demolished  by  his  Friend  the  Author  of  the 
Free-Thoughts ;  which  indeed  is  the  lefs  ftrange,  as  he 
has  the  Misfortune  very  often  to  fall  foul  even  of  him- 

Self 

After  thefe  Proofs  of  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Knowledge, 
who  would  expedt  to  find  fo  much  of  the  Effay  taken 
up  in  abufing  the  Clergy,  for  promoting  thefe  Semina¬ 
ries  of  Knowledge;  that  Sort  efpecially,  the  want  of 
which,  the  Author  of  the  Free  Thoughts  has  fo  patheti¬ 
cally  complained  of?  If  the  Clergy  from  a  Confciaui- 
nefs  that  their  Dominion  over  the  Laity  is  built  upon  a 
weak  and  irrational  Foundation,  that  their  Pretenfions 
to  Power  and  the  Guidance  of  them  in  fpiritual  Af¬ 
fairs,  can  only  be  maintained  by  Lay-Ignorance;  if  they, 


*  P.  238.  of  the  Fable,  &c. 
u  See  the  Index  of  the  Fable  for  Vanini. 

-  wEgo  fane  vel  minimus  Ecclefix  militantis  Tyro,  cum  anno  pncteritoLon- 
•din*  ad  agonem  Chriilianum  deftinatus  eflern,  adeoque  49  diebus  in  Lato- 
miis  tanquam  palseftra  quadam  exercerera  eo  eram  pro  Catholicas*  Ecclehas 
au&oritate  defcnfmda  effundendi  Sanguinis  defiderio  accenfus,  &  inflamma- 
tusa  uc  mihi  a  Deo  immortali  vel  majUs  donum  aut  melius  concingere  nulla 
?Bedo  potuiffetc  Amph.  Frovid .  p.  117, 118. 
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thoroughly  under /landing  their  Interefl ,  have  always  af- 
Jifted  the  Growth  of  it  with  fo  much  Application  x  (as 
their  Enemies  h'ave  always  objected  to  them  ;)  in  flio'rt,' 
if  Knowledge  be  the  Bane  of  Priefl-craft  y,  furely  the 
Clergy’s  promoting  an  Inditution  calculated  to  fpread 
the  mod  ufeful  and  excellent  Knowledge  among  the 
lower  fort  of  People,  patting  their  very  Charter  of 
Privileges  into  their  Hands,  and  enabling  them  to  read 
and  underdand  ir,  and  fo  difcern  through  their  Craft, 
and  affert  their  own  Liberty  ;  (if  the  other  be  true,  the 
doing  all  this,  I  fay)  can  hardly  be  thought  to  proceed 
from  felfifh  or  ambitious  Purpofes  :  Or  if  both  mud  be 
true,  the  Clergy,  of  all  others,  feem  to  be  irrefiftibly 
doomed  to  Cenfure  in  fome  Mens  Opinions. 

However,  I  can  hardly  think  that  the  Clergy  will 
exprefs  much  Refentment  on  account  of  any  thing  faid 
in  this  Ejfay ;  or  that  he  need  even  be  afraid  that  any 
Rods  (as  he  elegantly  expreffes  himfelf)  will  be  laid  in 
Pifs ,  and  the  whole  Pnffe  of  diminutive  Pedants  2  rife 
againdhim;  unlefs  the  Rods  are  ufed,  as  diminutive 
Pedants  do  indeed  ufe  them  now  and  then  very  unjuft- 
]y,  to  whip  Qualities  into  Boys  that  Nature  never  de- 
iigned  them.  Refentment  is  not  what  the  Readers  of  un¬ 
questionable  good  Senfe  a  will  bedow  upon  this  Ejjay . 
It  may  divert  them,  but  it  is  impoffible  it  fhouid  make 
them  heartily  angry . 

I  can’t  however  take  leave  of  this  without  telling 
him,  that  the  Clergy  ought  not  to  be  ufed  fo  contemp¬ 
tibly  as  he  has  done  throughout  his  whole  Book.  fthe 


*  Free  Thoughts-,  &c.  'p.  i fi. 

y  Ibid,  and  p.  149.  The  Tricks  and  Stratagemsof  Clerick  Invention— 
are  Mongers  of  Stink  and  Darknefs,  that  grow  fick  at  the  Appearance  of 
Light,  and  faint  away  at  the  Scent  of  Knowledge. 

1  Fable  of  the  'Bees,  p.  33 1.  I  fee  a  thoufand  Rods  in  Pi£s,  and  the  whole 
Pofle  of  diminutive  Pedants  againft  me. 

?  4 67.  It  has  diverted  Perfons  o|  uiiqueftionable  good  Senfe. 
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Function  of  Divides  deferves  the  highefl  Refpe'fiy  and  U 
in  Dignity  fuperior  to  all  other  Profejfions  b. 

The  Author  of  the  EJfay  has  bellowed  a  great  deal 
of  good  Satyr  upon  Footmen  c.  It  is  pity  his  Book  is 
intended  only  for  the  Entertainment  of  Men  of  Know - 
ledge  and  Education  d,  or  elfe  fuch  of  them  as  could  read, 
might  grow  better  by  his  Inftru&ions.  But  then  again, 
as  fome  of  them  might  be  dull  enough  to  miftakehis 
Delign,  and  look  upon  it  as  an  Encouragement  to  Vice 
and  Roguery,  perhaps  it  is  better  upon  the  whole,theBook 
is  fo  much  above  their  Sphere e,  that  the  Verfe  is  alle¬ 
gorical,  the  Profe  philofophical f,  and  the  whole  only 
proper  for  elevated  Mindsz.  But  how  comes  all  this 
Severity  upon  Footmen  to  make  a  Part  of  his  EJfay  up¬ 
on  Charity  Schools  ?  Is  it  owing  to  Charity  Schools  that 
Footmen  are  generally  Rogues>  that  if  they  are  honefi , 
half  of  them  are  Sots ,  that  others  are  quarrelfome  and 
fpoil  their  Cloaths  ;  that  thofe  who  are  good-natured  are 
generally  fad  IVhoremaJlers ,  that  are  ever  running  after 
the  Wrenches,  and  fpoil  all  the  Maid  Servants  they  come 
near*2.  If  thefe  are  the  Effe&s  of  Charity  Schools, 
they  will  be  thought  very  flrong  Obje&ions  againft 
them  by  all— — but  thofe  who  think  private  Vices  pub- 
lick  Benefits. 

Befides  this,  he  fays,  the  Education  in  Charity  Schools 
occafions  a  Scarcity  of  Servants  in  general  h  He  has 
complained  already  of  the  want  of  Labourers  in  Huf- 
bandry,  and  by  and  by  he  will  complain  of  the  Dear- 
nefs  of  Labour  in  Traded  And  has  this  Searcher 


b  Free  Thoughts*  p.  2.59,  and  260. 

«  P,  34r>  to  357.  of  the  Fable*  &e. 

d  P.  467.  e  Ibid.  f  P.  4 69.  6  P.  2  jfj, 

and  h  P.  346. 

i  P.J  346,  The  Scarcity  of  Servants  occafioned  by  the  Education  &c. 
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through  every  Degree  and  Station  of  Men  5  difcovered  at 
laft,  that  all  who  are  bred  in  Charity  Schools  immedi¬ 
ately  turn  Gentlefolks,  and  can  find  means  to  fubfift  for 
a  Conftancy  out  of  the  Field,  out  of  Shops,  and  out 
of  Families?  For  if  Charity  Schools  have  occafioned 
a  want  of  Husbandmen,  a  Dearnefs  of  Labour  in 
Trade,  and  a  Scarcity  of  Servants,  what  other  poffible 
means  is  there  left  for  them  to  fubfift  by  ?  What  hidden 
Myfteries,  what  unknown  Employments  have  the  Chil¬ 
dren  themfelves,  or  the  Managers  of  Charity  Schools 
found  out  for  them  to  apply  to  ?  And  if  there  are  none 
of  thefe,  by  what  Miracle  are  they  preferved  from 
Starving? 

The  Truth  is,  the  Charity  Schools  in  London  are  fo 
far  from  occafioning  either  a  Scarcity  of  Servants,  or 
a  Dearnefs  of  Labour  arifing  from  a  Scarcity  of  work¬ 
ing  Hands  in  Trades  (and  Husbandry  can’t  be  affe&ed 
by  the  London  Schools  one  Way  or  other)  that  Charity 
Schools  are  become  the  Nurferies  for  thofe  Employ¬ 
ments*  The  Children  are  commonly  taken  from  the 
mo  ft  helplefs  Conditions  of  Life,  from  Idlenefs  or 
Beggary,  and  raifed  to  the  fuperior  Stations  of  common 
Servants  and  Workmen  in  mean  and  ordinary  TradeSo 
I  don’t  reprefent  thefe  Employments  as  mean  and  ordi¬ 
nary^  to  avoid  the  Obje&ion  that  they  are  put  to  more 
creditable  Trades  than  they  ought  to  be,  being  content 
to  reft  the  Merits  of  it  upon  what  has  been  faid  al¬ 
ready  (viz.)  that  the  more  profitable  the  Trades  are, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Publick,  provided  they  al¬ 
ways  keep  in  view  that  principal  Point,  of  extending 
the  Charity  as  wide  as  poffible.  The  Nature  of  fuch 
an  Education  may  now  and  then  recommend  them  to 
a  more  advantagious  Situation,  than  People  of  a  much 
better  Rank  generally  attain  to.  Thus  for  Inftance,  it 
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was  ufual  for  the  Eaft -India  Company  ,  long  before 
jthefe  Charities  were  inftituted,  to  take  Boys  from  Hof- 
pitals,  and  fend  them  abroad  to  be  employed  when  they 
grew  up  as  Writers,  Fa&ors, SsrV.  Employments  which, 
notwithftanding  the  great  Choice  our  prefent  Charity 
Schools  would  afford  them,  are  now  engroifed  by  Peo¬ 
ple  of  much  better  Fafhion. 

That  the  taking  Children  from  this  forlorn  and  mi- 
ferable  Condition,  to  be  employed  in  the  higher  Stati¬ 
ons  of  Servants  or  Mechanicks,  occafions  no  want  of 
them  in  that  Condition  from  whence  they  were  taken, 
has  been  fhewn  already  n,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here. 

This  Complaint  of  the  Dearnefs  of  Labour  gives 
the  Author  of  the  EJJay  a  frefh  Opportunity  to  lhew  his 
Judgment  in  Politicks.  Foreigners  can  afford  to  fell 
the  Manufactures  of  Goods  made  of  our  own  Mate¬ 
rials  cheaper  than  our  felves ,  though  the  Hazard  run 
in  procuring  them,  obliges  them  to  pay  very  dear  for 
them  ° ;  and  this  Inconvenience  arifes  from  the  greater 
Price  paid  for  the  Labour  in  working  them  up  here, 
than  there.  He  fays,  Every  where  in  the  Country  the 
Farmer  wants  Hands,  and  all  Frades  and  Handicrafts 
are  overftocked p.  And  can’t  this  difcerning  Politician 
fee  that  any  Draughts  from  thofe  now  employed  in 
Trades,  to  be  employed  in  Husbandry,  would  raife 
the  Price  of  Labour  in  thofe  Trades,  and  confequent- 
ly  of  the  Goods  fo  worked  up,  and  by  that  means  en« 
able  our  Neighbours  Hill  more  to  underfell  us  in  fo¬ 
reign  Markets  ?  But  though  the  want  of  Labourers, 
the  want  of  Servants,  and  the  Dearnefs  of  Labour  in 
Trade,  make  but  a  very  indifferent  Figure  together,  each 
of  them  feparately  will  ferve  for  a  very  good  Objedioa 
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Sgainft  Charity  Schools;  and  fo  indeed  may  $ny  thing 
clfe  that  he  pleafes  to  offer. 

The  true  Reafon  why  Labour  is  dear  in  Engl  and , 
and  other  Countries  are  enabled  to  underfell  us  in  fo¬ 
reign  Markets,  is  owing  to  what  the  Author  of  the  Fable 
of  the  Bees  was  afraid  to  charge  it  upon.  Other  Coun¬ 
tries  are  content  to  live  more  Frugally  than  we  ;  and  it 
will  be  found,  that  not  only  this,  but  all  his  other 
Complaints  againft  Charity  Schools,  are  in  a  great 
Meafure  owing  to  Luxury.  The  Dearnefs  of  Labour 
of  all  forts,  the  Largenefs  of  Wages  and  other  Per- 
quifites  to  Servants,  their  Idlenefs  andlnfolence,  are  all 
the  Effects  of  Luxury ;  of  which,  as  S\x  William  Temple 
obferves,  though  the  Example  arife  among  idle  Perfons , 
yet  the  Imitation  is  run  into  all  Degrees ,  even  of  thofe 
Men ,  by  whofe  Indufiry  the  Nation  fubfifls . 

To  this  we  owe  the  Scarcity  of  Seryants  where 
they  are  really  wanted  :  And  from  hence  arifes  that  pro¬ 
digious  Lofs  to  the  Publick,  that  Draught  of  I u fly  and 
able-bodied  Men  from  Husbandry  or  Country  Bufinefs, 
to  add  to  the  Number  and  Magnificence  of  Equipages  : 
A  fort  of  idle  and  rioting  Kermin,  by  which  (we  are  told) 
the  Kingdom  is  almojl  devoured ,  and  which  are  every 
where  become  a  publick  Nufance.  Now  the  fame  Sa¬ 
gacity  that  helped  any  one  to  difcover  the  Nufance, 
fhould  likewife,  one  would  think,  have  pointed  out 
the  Caufe.  Expence  in  every  Rank  of  Life  is  vifibly 
increafed,  and  pray  Heaven !  the  [national  Stock  may 
prove  to  be  increafed  in  Proportion.  But  it  is  to  be 
feared  there  is  a  fatal  Miftake  in  the  common  Eftimati- 

■  i 

on  of  our  prefent  Wealth-  Either  the  Creditor  of  th? 
Publick  has  no  fucfi  real  Property  as  he  imagines,  and 
lives  up  to  ;  or  the  landed  Man  is  greatly  miftaken  in 
thinking  the  whole  of  his  Eftate  to  be  his  own ;  I  mean 
as, to  the  inheritance *  as  well  as  yearly  Profit;  and 
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where  the  Miftake  lyes,  our  Superiors  may  indeed  de¬ 
termine  as  foon  as  they  pleafe,  but  a  few  Years  mufl 
difcover. 

The  Author  Teems  apprehenfive,  that  Tome  Part  of 
this  Charge  again  ft  Charity  Schools  will  be  imputed  to 
Luxury  q.  He  is  in  Pain  for  his  favourite  Vice,  and 
therefore  would  fain  have  the  Reader  ufe  it  with  Ten- 
dernefs :  He  does  not  think  it  fair  that  any  thing  (hould 
be  fcored  on  the  Account  of  Luxury ,  that  is  downright 
the  Effed  of  Folly  r.  But  this  was  leaving  his  Client  in 
the  Lurch,  and  deferting  the  Caufe  at  a  Time  when  it 
mod  wanted  his  Afliftance.  Proving  any  thing  to  be 
the  EtFed  of  Folly,  won’t  acquit  Luxury  of  the  Charge, 
till  Luxury  is  proved  to  be  Wifdom ;  which  how  well 
he  has  lucceeded  in  the  Proof,  has  been  Teen  already. 
T o  return  to  our  Purpofe. 

Nothing  can  be  a  greater  Proof  of  the  Excellency  of 
thefe  Charities,  than  that  fo  many  Years  Experience  of 
them  Ihould  not  have  furnifhed  their  Enemies  (who  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  great  Dealers  in  Politicks)  with  better  Rea- 
fons  againft  them.  How  would  a  Patriot  in  former 
Days,  who  bewailed  the  Misfortune  of  his  Country 
from  the  vaft  Number  of  People  who  were  not  only 
ufelefs  but  burthenfome  to  the  Community  ;  how 
would  he  have  lwelled  with  Indignation  againft  thofe 
minute  Politicians,  who  would  overturn  an  Inftitution 
that  enables  all  thefe  to  become  ferviceable  Citizens  ? 
that  removes  them  from  Poverty  and  all  the  common 
Temptations  to  Roguery,  and  puts  them  in  a  Capacity 
to  get  an  honeft  and  a  plentiful  Maintenance?  For 
it  is  mod  infallibly  true,  that  the  more  Money  private 
Men  get,  fo  much  the  richer  is  the  Nation.  National 
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Wealth  is  nothing  but  the  whole  of  private  Property 
put  together. 

As  to  that  paltry  Obje&ion  again  ft  them,  that  the 
putting  Children  out  to  Trades  is  deftruflive  to  the  Har¬ 
mony  of  a  Nation ,  and  an  impertinent  intermeddling  with 
what  few  of  thefe  Governors  know  any  thing  ofc ;  The 
Reader  muft  look  upon  it  as  a  Proof  of  what  was  faid 
juft  now,  or  a  Pretence  to  cover  fome  other  Defign  in 
the  Oppofition  to  them.  For  the  Schools  themfelves 
are  chiefly  fupported  by  Contributions  from  Trade fmeny 
who,  as  it  is  reafonable  to  think,  they  are  the  beft  Judges 
where  Hands  in  Trades  are  moft  wanted,  fo  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  they  have  the  greateft  Share  in  their  Management. 
But  the  latter  part  of  the  Charge  will  return  with  great 
Force  and  Juftice  upon  himfelf  and  his  Friends.  For 
though  we  Ihould  allow  them  to  have  better  Reafons 
for  refufing  their  own  Contributions  and  Endeavours 
to  promote  them,  than  it  is  feared  moft  of  them  have* 
yet  to  intermeddle  with  and  cenlure  the  Difpofal  of  o- 
ther  Mens  Charity,  can’t  fail  of  being  thought  to  a 
great  Degree  impertinent ,  as  what  they  have  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with, and,  if  we  may  judge  by  him, know  very 
little  of. 

That  Inftitutions  of  this  kind  may  be  render’d  ufeful, 
not  yet  been  denied  by  them ;  it  is  the  Abufe  and  Mifman- 
agement  of  them  they  have  hitherto  found  fault  with.  Why 
then  don’t  thefe  publick  fpirited  Gentry,  who  burn  with 
the  noble  Zeal  and  Dejire  after  Immortality ,  and  take  fuch 
Care  to  improve  their  Country  *,  (why  don’t  they)  gene- 
roufly  contribute  to  their  Maintenance,  and  by  that 
means  get  into  the  Management  of  them,  and  fo  turn 
the  Balance  from  Trades  to  Husbandry,  as  well  as  eor- 
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reft  all  the  other  Abufes  they  complain  of?  He  knows 
Very  well,  that  when  this  Ijland  JJoall  he  cultivated ,  and 
every  Inch  of  it  made  habitable  and  ufeful ,  and  the  whole 
the  mofl  convenient  and  agreeable  Spot  upon  Earth ,  all 
the  Coft  and  Labour  laid  out  upon  it  will  be  glorioujly  re¬ 
paid  by  the  Incenfe  of  thofe  that  fhall  come  after  usi * * * v.  Such 
a  noble  Flight,  fnch  a  Panegyrick  upon  Patriotifm,  you 
are  not  to  doubt  is  the  Refult  of  his  lincere  Opinion. 
He  who  is  fo  great  an  Enemy  to  Prieft -craft,  would 
never  recommend  a  Conduct  to  others,  that  he  did  not 
care  for  pra&ifing  himfelf  w.  He  will  make  it  appear 
that  fuch  a  puhlick  Spirit  or  Self-denial  is  not  only  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  World,  but  highly  reafonable  in  itfelf,  and 
befitting  the  Chara&er  of  a  wife  Man.  So  filly  a  Crea¬ 
ture  is  Man ,  as  that ,  intoxicated  with  the  Fumes  of  Va¬ 
nity,  he  can  feaft  on  the  ’Thoughts  of  the  Praifes  that  Jhall 
be  paid  his  Memory  in  future  dlges  with  fo  much  Extajy , 
as  to  neglefi,  &c.  x.  And  again,  To  pay  Honours  to  the 
Dead ,  will  ever  be  a  fure  Method  to  make  Bubbles  of  the 
Living  y.  And  to  fay  kthe  Truth,  this  fear  of  being 
thought  Bubbles  to  Fame  and  Reputation,  like  a  Pa- 
nick,  feems  to  have  feized  the  whole  Party,  and  to  have 
influenced  their  publick  Proceedings  for  many  Years 
paft.  But  what  a  fpecial  Writer  this  is  to  deal  out  Mo¬ 
rality  and  Politicks  to  the  World,  and  to  inftruSl:  o- 
thers  how  to  lay  out  their  Charity  for  the  publick 
Good ! 

The  fame  Queftion  will  be  asked  with  Regard  to  eve¬ 
ry  other  Objection  that  has  been  urged  againft  them.  If 
for  Inftance  it  is  faid  that  a  DifafFe&ion  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  encouraged  in  Charity  Schools,  why  don’t  thefe 
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Obje£lors  (if  they  have  at  the  fame  time  the  Caufe 
of  Religion  at  Heart)  ereSl:  other  Charity  Schools,  (or 
by  contributing  to  the  prefent  ones  get  into  the  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  them)  where  Loyalty  to  the  Government 
fhould  be  inculcated  together  with  the  Precepts  of  Re¬ 
ligion?  And  can  it  be  imagined  that  thefe  with  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  the  Government  to  back  them,  fhould  not 
be  more  tthan  a  Balance  againft  fuch  pretended  Nurfe- 
ries  of  DifafFe&ion  ?  And  may  they  not  by  the  fame 
Methods  remedy  all  the  other  Inconveniencies,  which 
in  their  Opinion  the  prefent  Schools  are  liable  to? 

There  never  was  an  Inftitution  better  calculated  to 
promote  Liberty  as  well  as  Religion,  and  to  difappoint 
the  ambitious  Views  of  thofe  who  would  govern  the 
Confciences  of  the  Vulgar  upon  a  Pretence  that  they 
want  Abilities  to  know  and  believe  for  themfelves. 
Thofe  who  mean  well,  and  yet  give  into  the  common 
Clamour  againft  thefe  Schools,  ought  to  fufped  the 
Tendency  of  their  own  Opinions,  and  the  Delign  other 
Men  have  in  railing  an  Averfion  to  them,  when  they 
confider  that  this  pompous  Effay  againft  the  Ufefulnefs 
of  Charity  Schools  comes  from  an  Author,  who fcpro- 
faffed  Delign  is  to  fhew  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Vice  and 
Roguery. 

The  Truth  is,  the  Infidelity  of  the  Age  has  not  yet 
reached  that  Height,  as  to  enable  the  profelfed  Enemies 
to  Religion  to  make  any  formidable  Attempts  againft 
thefe  Schools  merely  upon  their  own  Strength.  From 
this  Senfe  of  their  Weaknefs  they  have  taken  Pains  of 
late  Years  to  draw  in  the  warm  Zealots  amongft  us  to 
join  in  the  fame  Endeavours,  from  a  Notion  of  the 
great  Difadvantage  they  threatened  to  their  common 
Party;  which  however  is  declaring  pretty  plainly  that 
Religion  and  Knowledge  are  the  Enemies  they  ought 
to  guard  againft.  This  Party  Clamour  they  have  pro- 
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mo  ted  with  fo  little  Decency,  as  to  make  that  an  Ob- 
jedtion  againft  Charity  Schools ;  which  Charity  Schools 
in  their  own  Nature  are  calculated  to  prevent,  and 
which  furely  will  be  found  to  arife  from  a  quite  different 
Quarter.  Whatbutablind  Attachment  to  a  Set  of  Opini¬ 
ons  could  fuffer  Men  to  afcribe  a  general  Dearnefs  of  La¬ 
bour  to  the  Idlenefs  of  Charity  Children,  and  overlook 
(not  only  the  extraordinary  Increafe  of  idle  Servants, 
which  the  growing  Luxury  of  the  Age  has  occafioned, 
but)  that  vaft  Body  of  Troops  (which  the  Government 
has  long  been  under  an  unhappy  Neceffity  of  keeping 
up)  who  in  their  feveral  Employments  at  Home  would 
do  more  ufeful  Work  in  one  Year,  than  all  the  Chil¬ 
dren  in  Charity  Schools  could  have  done  from  the 
Time  of  their  Inflitution  to  this  Day  ? 


FINIS. 


Advertisement  to  the  Reader. 


R.  Bayle ,  and  the  Author  of  the  Fable  of 
the  Bees  after  him,  having  quoted  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  one  Mr.  St.  Didier  for  the  Ufe- 
fulnefs  of  the  publick  Stews  of  Venice , 
and  not  being  able  to  meet  with  the  Book 
till  after  thefe  Papers  were  printed  off,  it  won’t  be  amifs 
to  add  fome  Extracts  from  thence  concerning  this  re* 
ligious  Eftablijhment :  By  which  it  will  appear  that  Mr. 
Bayle  (for  the  Author  of  the  Fable  is  no  more  concern¬ 
ed  in  it,  than  a  School-Boy  who  repeats  amifs  after  his 
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Matter)  had  very  little  Reafon  to  make  St.  Difdier  vouch 
for  a  Story,  which  in  the  fame  Paflage  he  makes  a  Jett 
of  and  ridicules  the  Policy  it  was  grounded  upon. 

4  Two  hundred  and  fifty  four  Year  ago  (fays  St. 
4  Difdier a)  Venice  being  without  Courtizans,  the  Re- 
4  publick  was  obliged  to  procure  a  great  Number  of 
4  foreign  ones.  Doglioni ,  who  has  writ  the  remarkable 
c  Affairs  of  Venice ,  extremely  commends  the  Wifdom 
4  of  the  Republick  in  it,  which  by  this  Means  knew 
6  how  to  provide  for  the  Security  of  Women  of  Ho- 
4  nour,  who  were  every  Day  publickly  attacked ;  the 
4  mod  holy  Places  not  being  a  fufiicient  Afylum  for 
4  their  Chattity.  ’  [So  far  feems  to  be  a  Quotation  from 
Doglioni ,  He  adds]  4  Wherefore  the  Republick  being 
4  no  doubt  of  Opinion  that  the  fait  Air  that  People 
4  breathe  in  this  Climate,  makes  the  Diforder  habitual 
4  and  without  Remedy,  they  thought  it  proper  to  pro- 
4  vide  for  it,  by  appointing  Habitations  for  thefe  Cour^ 
4  tizans,  and  eftablifhing  an  Order  among  them,  which 
4  fhould  contribute  to  their  common  Maintenance. 

4  They  entrutted  the  Condu6t  of  thefe  Ladies  of 
4  Pleafure  to  an  honourable  Matron,  who  keeping  file 
4  Box  of  all  the  Gain  they  made  in  the  Profefiion,  par- 
4  cell’d  out  the  Money  to  them  monthly,  giving  to 
4  every  one  according  to  the  Proportion  of  Bufinefs 
4  which  her  Merit  procured  her.  This  wife  Condudt 
4  of  theirs  put  the  Courtizans  upon  fo  good  a  Foot, 

4  and  multiplied  them  fo  plentifully,  that  the  Republick 
4  need  not  feat  Venice  will  ever  be  in  want  of  them  a- 
4  gain.  All  the  Streets  and  Canals  are  abundantly 
«  ttocked  with  them.  They  commonly  keep  at  their 
4  Windows  and  Balconies,  with  a  great  Quantity  of 
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4  Ribbans  about  their  Heads,  exposing  all  their  Charms 
4  to  draw  in  Cuflomers.  But  if  they  have  the  Reputa- 
4  tion  to  be  the  handfomeft  [or  belt  fhaped]  of  any  in 
4  Italy,  they  have  like  wife  the  Fame  of  bellowing  fome 
4  Favours  fo  liberally,  as  to  hinder  People  from  forget- 
4  ting  them  very  foon,  P-  33r»  332* 

Again.  Speaking  of  the  Frequency  of  young  Wo¬ 
mens  being  debauched,  and  feduced  away  from  their 
Parents  and  Friends,  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  at  Venice 
you  can’t  but  every  Day  hear  of  frefh  lnftances  of  fuch 
Violences,  he  fays  that4  Young  Women  who  are  not  fa* 

4  tisfied  with  their  Husbands,  or  who  are  given  to  De- 
4  bauchery,  are  very  often  carried  off  in  this  manner ; 

4  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  their  Fathers,  Mothers,  or 
4  Husbands  to  have  any  Redrefs,  unlefs  fome  Noble- 
4  man  will  intereft  himfelf  in  the  Caufe.^.  334.  Heob- 
ferves  afterwards,  that  when  thefe  are  once  entered  in 
the  Profeffion,  they  feldom  leave  it.  p.  339. 

4  As  it  is  impoffible  this  Libertinifm  fhould  be  con- 
4  fined  to  the  Venetian  Nobility  alone,  without  paffing 
4  by  a  fort  of  Contagion  and  necefiary  Confequence 
4  into  all  other  Conditions ;  it  comes  to  pafs  that  Ci- 
4  tizens,  Artificers  and  Strangers,  have  a  full  Liberty 
4  at  Venice  with  Regard  to  their  Pleafures  ;  provided 
4  they  don’t  encroach  upon  the  Diftrid  which  the  Ve~ 
4  nett  an  Gentry  think  is  particularly  referved  to  them- 
4  felves,  and  which  if  they  ever  do,  they  are  in  Danger 
4  of  paying  dear  for.  p.  335*,  and  336. 

4  As  it  can’t  eafily  happen  that  fo  licentious  a  De- 
4  bauchery  fhould  content  itfelf  with  one  fort  of  Plea- 
4  fure ;  fo  it  is  eafy  to  believe,  what  we  are  allured  of, 
4  that  the  Courtizans  are  put  to  fuch  infamous  Ules, 
4  that,  whatever  their  natural  Charms  may  be,  to  en- 
4  gage  by  their  extraordinary  Lcwdnefs  the  Inclinations 
4  of  thofe  who  come  thither,  the  Debauchery  that  is 
*  committed  there  cannot  but  give  one  Horror,  p . 
i  336, 337-  .  ‘  1* 


/ 
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4  In  fuch  a  Diforder,  and  in  fo  general  a  Corrupt?-* 
4  on, jit  is  not  to  be  wonder’d  at,  if  that  Diftemper 
4  which  is  the  ufual  Confequence  of  this  Vice  is  fo  dif- 
4  fufely  lpread  ;  I  don’t  mean  only  among  the  Courti- 
4  zans,  who  are  almoft  all  deftroyed  by  it,  but  among 
4  the  married  Women,  of  which  I  would  1  e is  be  thought 
4  to  except  Women  of  Fafhion,  than  thofe  of  the  or- 
4  dinary  Sort.  And  the  Reafon  is,  that  as  not  only 
4  the  Youth,  but  alfo  the  married  Men  of  Quality  are 
4  almoft  all  alike  plunged  in  this  Debauchery*  they 
4  muft  alfo  neceffarily  partake  of  the  Pain  which  this 
4  Diforder  produces :  And  (ince  the  one  make  no  more 
4  fcruple  of  communicating  to  their  Wives  what  they 
4  get  abroad  ,  than  the  others  of  returning  in  the 
4  fame  Kind  thefe  Favours  again,  which  they  have  re- 
-  ceived  elfewhere,  it  comes  to  pafs  that  the  Infedlion 
4  is  almoft  univerfal. 

4  One  may  eafily  think  from  what  has  been  faid,  there 
4  is  no  Place  in  Europe  where  this  Malady  is  more 
4  common:  And  I  know  it  for  a  Truth,  that  Gentle- 
4  women  lately  married,  and  not  being  acquainted 
4  with  thefe  Diforders,  and  taking  them  for  lndifpofiti- 
4  ons  common  to  Women,  are  reduced  to  the  mo  ft  de- 
4  plorable  Condition,  without  knowing  what  ails  them, 

4  till  the  Increafe  of  the  Ilinefs  and  the  Nature  of  the 
4  Medicines,  gives  them  the  firft  Notice  what  their  Dif- 
4  temper  really  is.  p.  337,  338. 

4  As  it  is  a  mo  ft  certain  Truth,  that  without  a  parti- 
4  cular  Afliftance  from  Heaven,  the  Vices  of  Youth 
4  follow  a  Man  to  his  Grave,  fo  we  muft  not  be  fur- 
4  priz’d  if  the  molt  hoary  Heads  among  the  Vene- 
4  tian  Nobility  retain  their  juvenile  Habits.  They 
4  are  fo  far  from  being  cautious  in  this  Reipedb,  and 
4  conceal  their  Pra&ices  fo  little,  that  Husbands  don’t 
4  at  all  fcruple  to  leave  Word  at  Home  that  they  are 
*  gone  to  dine  with  their  Whore,  and  their  very  Wives 

4  fend 

\  •* 
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4  fend  thither  to  them  whatever  they  are  pleafed  to  or* 

4  der;  where  I  would  have  People  guefs,  rather  than 
4  commit  to  Paper  my  felf,  what  fcandalous  and  extra- 
4  vagant  Artifices  thefe  old  Fellows  fometimes  ufe  to 
4  excite  again  in  them  thefe  Inclinations  which  their  na- 
4  tural  Weaknefs  at  that  Age  deprives  them  of,  in  fpite 
4  of  all  they  can  do  to  revive  them.  p.  338,  339. 

4  The  Condition  of  a  Courtezan  is  of  fo  little  Pre- 
4  judice  to  the  Honour  of  thofe  who  only  proftitute 
4  themfelves  to  a  fingle  Perfon,  that  upon  her  retiring 
4  or  marrying,  fhe  may  live  for  the  future  without  any 
4  Reproach.  From  the  Hopes  of  this  many  a  young 
4  Woman  gives  Way  to  her  Inclinations.  -But  it  is 
4  feldom  that  they  do  indeed  retire  from  this  Way  of 
4  Life.  The  Debauchery,  and  Freedom  from  the  Re- 
4  ftraint  their  Parents  lay  them  under  (which  they  greatly 
4  efleem)  are  very  ffrong  Engagements,  and  keep  them 
4  clofe  to  that  Profeffion,  which  we  adlually  fee  ho- 
4  noured  by  the  Daughters  of  noble  Families,  p.  339.' 
He  had  faid  before  that  4  the  Quality  of  a  Courtezan 
4  was  fo  far  from  being  difhonoured  by  her  Profeffion 
4  in  the  Opinion  of  the  People,  that  it  rather  added  to 
4  her  Dignity,  and  procured  her  Refpedl  in  Proportion 
4  to  the  Quality  of  her  Gallants,  p.  331. 

Again.  Speaking  of  the  grand  Mafquerades  at  the  laU 
ter  end  of  the  Carnaval  at  Venice,  he  fays ,  4  Women  of 
4  Fafhion  who  have  Gallants,  find  in  this  Seafon  a  thou- 
4  fand  Ways  to  deceive  their  Husbands  and  Overfeers; 
4  for  there  is  no  Place  where  you  may  not  introduce 
4  your  felf  by  the  help  of  Mafques.  In  fo  much,  that. 
4  the  Carnaval  is  the  true  Harvefl  of  Love-Affairs* 
4  where  they  gather  the  Fruits  of  all  the  Intrigues  that 
4  have  been  laid  in  a  lefs  favourable  Seafon,  where  they 
4  fettle  new  Correfpondences  with  Ladies  the  moft 
4  carefully  obferved,  and  concert  Meafures  for  their  fu® 
t  sure  Entertainment,  p.  341. 

F  f  I  thought 
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I  thought  it  would  not  be  difagrceable  to  the  Reader 
to  receive  this  Account  from  an  Author,  who  lias  been 
reprefented  himfelf  as  an  Advocate  for  publick  Stews b. 
Thefe  Paffages  will  confirm  the  Truth  of  feveral  things 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  Pages,  by  fhewing  in  faB  the 
deplorable  Condition  to  which  this  licenfed  Wickednefs 
has  reduced  the  Morals  of  the  People  in  Italy.  For 
that  it  is  not  confined  to  Venice  alone,  the  fame  Author 
told  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  Chapter.  ‘  Thofe  (fays 
€  he)  who  are  as  well  acquainted  with  Rome  as  Venice , 
1  are  at  a  Lofs  to  decide  in  which  of  the  two  Cities 
there  is  the  greateft  Number  of  publick  Whores,  and 
€  the  greatelt  Libertinifm.  ’  The  Reader  will  judge 
from  hence  of  the  Truth  of  that  Suggeftion  in  Mr* 
Bayle.  4  It  is  well  known  the  Reafon  why  they  *  (fo 
many  good  Politicians  as  thefe,  fays  his  Follower ,  as 
m  humble  Improvement  upon  him )  tolerate  lewd  Hou» 
*  fes,  is  to  prevent  a  worfe  Evil,  an  Impurity  of  a 
*'  more  execrable  Kind,  and  to  provide  for  the  Safety 
&  of  Women  of  Honour.  *  Though  he  could  not  but 
know  St.  Difdier  had  given  very  different,  and  much 
more  probable  Reafons  for  this  infamous  Policy  (viz.J 
the  alluring  Strangers  to  come  and  fpend  their  Money 
among  them,  and  the  Confideration,  that  a  People  bred 
up  in  Effeminacy  and  Debauchery,  feldom  trouble 
their  Heads  about  State  Affairs,  or  attempt  any  Change 
In  the  Government,  vid.  p.  338. 


t>  Such  a  relation  as  Mr.  de  St.  Didier’s  were  ufeful  to  convince  the 
World  in  this  Point.  Mr.  Penf.  Diver,  fieft,  x6j. 
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